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- Why? 
By Joun F. MELBY 


eee 
ABSTRACT: Probably no part of the over-all American for- 


eign aid program is as little known as is the international ex- 
change of persons program. Appropriations for this program 
are only a pittance as compared wjth those for military and 
economic aid. Opposition to the program arises from apathy 
or the wistful hope that military and economic measures alone 
will solve the problems of the world. There is, however, an 
increasing awareness that all the tools and instruments will ac- 
complish little without the skills and knowledge to use them. 
The underdeveloped countries of the world recognize this in 
their insistent demands for education at any price. There is 
more to the need for education than skills. Only through the 
elimination of ignorance can the mind of man be freed. The 
free mind and the dignity of human personality must be the 
ultimate objectives of all our efforts. 
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EW Americans—or, for that matter, 
few people anywhere—have much 
conception of the magnitude, purposes, 
and content of the over-all American 
foreign aid programs. All too many 
Americans have a rather simple reac- 
tion that we are paying the bills of the 
world, but resignedly feel there is little 
that can be done about it unless and 
until the Russians mind their own busi- 
ness and stop mefidling in the affairs 
of others. The rest of the world tends 
to feel that the aid is insufficient and 
doubtless deviously motivated. The mu- 
tual irritation is, perhaps, understand- 
able, if not exactly helpful, in any 
giver-receiver relationship where so few 
have so much and so many so little. 
The words “foreign aid” fail to ex- 
plain all that is involved. It is impor- 
tant to define just what is meant. Most 
people think of the United States Gov- 
ernment contribution in military assist- 
ance and direct economic aid. This has 
been and is important and must be 
measured in terms of tens of billions of 
dollars; but its importance should be 
seen in a larger context. No one will 
quibble over the primary importance of 
the military; nor is this the place to at- 
tempt evaluation as to whether the tech- 
niques used have been responsive to the 
need. It should also be noted that di- 
rect governmental economic aid—apart 
from the brilliant success of the Mar- 
shall Plan in rebuilding Europe—has 
overwhelmingly gone to countries in 
which we have an immediate political 
interest, such as Formosa, South Korea, 
South Viet-Nam, or Iran, sometimes 
with rather dubious results, and for de- 
fense support programs directly related 
to the military effort. Not much more 
than a pittance has gone to the other 
vast areas and populations of the world 
which are struggling desperately for de- 
cency and dignity and which are less 
concerned with global power struggles 
than they are with eating, reading and 


writing, and acceptance. But there is 
much more to the story than this. 

Not enough attention is paid pub- 
licly to the vital role played by inter- 
national lending organizations in which 
the United States is the largest partici- 
pant. India, for example, is a conspicu- 
ous beneficiary of this kind of assist- 
ance. Even less known is the large part 
played by private American investment 
abroad which makes just as important 
a contribution to economic growth as 
does any governmental or intergovern- 
mental effort. 


EDUCATION AS FOREIGN AID 


Probably the least known and, with 
too many people, the most controversial 
part of assistance abroad is educational. 
The most knowledgeable people about 
the program have come to believe that 
this aspect, In a very real sense, may be 
the most important and, in any event, 
must be an integral part of the whole. 
This conviction is not as yet shared by 
most. The reasons are both simple and 
complicated. The visible evidences of 
the program-—the military and economic 
—are things readily observable with the 
five senses. The educational deals with 
people, the human resources. Some- 
where, somehow there has been a fail- 
ure to create and communicate an image 
of an integrated program, of a realiza- 
tion that things are nothing without peo- 
ple capable of using and enjoying them 
for their growth and development as in- 
dividual human beings. If the hiatus 
is both serious and dangerous, it is also 
understandable and remediable. 

Here again, as with the economic 
program, the decidedly modest United 
States Government program has been im- 
portantly complemented by the United 
Nations, a vast range of American pri- 
vate civic and educational institutions, 
and the inevitable educational by-prod- 
ucts of private economic investment. 
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The adequacy of the total is another 
matter. l 

This issue of THE ANNALS is con- 
cerned with the international exchange 
of persons program. Essentially, this 
rather vague label refers to people who 
cross national boundaries for varying 
periods of time to increase their own 
knowledge and skills or to take their 
own learning to others who need and 
want it. Never before in history have 
so many people been moving across na- 
tional frontiers, all looking for some- 
thing they have not found at home or 
_ taking what they have to others who 

lack it. 

Primary emphasis is given to for- 
eign students who come to the United 
States. The treatment would be grossly 
misleading, however, unless we also con- 
sidered Americans who go abroad, na- 
tionals of other countries who go else- 
where than the United States, and multi- 
lateral as well as bilateral programs. At 
the same time, although major empha- 
sis is on the long-term students because 
their impact, in the end, will be the 
greatest, some attention must be given 
to the short-term visitor whose objective 
is educational. And, finally, a reason- 
ably rounded picture must take account 
of the role of the institution of higher 
learning and of the community at large, 
the efforts of the government and of the 
private organization. 

Among the relatively few individuals 
and organizations closely associated with 
international education, there is little 
disagreement with the proposition that 
exposure to the learning and cultures of 
. other peoples is desirable and even ur- 
gently needed. Granted that the most 
urgent needs are those of the newly 
emerged nations, it takes no great feat 
of imagination to realize that even as 
developed a society as we like to think 
ourselves has a good deal to learn from 
others, even in fields in which we par- 


ticularly pride ourselves. And this takes 
no account of the rather dismaying cul- 
tural ignorance of the average Ameri- 
can about the world in which he lives. 

As the ensuing articles will show, 
however, there is difference of opinion 
on what should be the specific objec- 
tives of the program; there are differ- 
ences on techniques and methods of im- 
plementation for all phases. THS is 
good—because we fre concerned with 
human beings, each of whom, in addi- 
tion to his common membership in the 
family of man, is a distinct and indi- 
vidal personality. 


RATIONALES AND VALUES 


One could, perhaps, assume that, given 
the general agreement, the details would 
work themselves out through experience 
and accommodation. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the agreement is shared by 
only a relatively limited number; and 
the opposition, active or passive, covers 
a wide range of interests. 

The widest opposition is passive and 
is typified by the young man from the 
Netherlands whose only defense for the 
rather meager educational policy of his 
country. in Indonesia was: “Why should 
we educate them when we don’t even 
educate our own people?” There is, 
presumably, no need here to elaborate 
the fallacies of this argument, but it 
does present a formidable problem in 
the stimulation of responsive citizenship. 

More vocal is the opposition which 
sees fulfillment of the American world 
role in terms of military security and 
economic growth—and stops there. As- 


sume, if one will, that our military and 


economic programs are accomplishing 
all their stated objectives—which they 
are not—and we still have to face 
and resolve in our own minds the ulti- 
mate question as to whether this is 
good enough or, even more practically, 
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whether it actually can achieve the ob- 
jectives without something else being 
added. 

The needs and demands of at least 


three-quarters of the human race are so ` 


enormous that it is, perhaps, inevitable 
that Americans cannot really picture 
them. Equally, it is natural that frus- 
tration is a dominant American reaction, 
especially since those who have nothing 
are no longer willifig to advance toward 
standards of decency at even the rela- 
tively rapid pace which our abundant 
natural resources and the coincidence 
of technological explosion permitted us. 
The insistent ones have learned that 
hunger, disease, and ignorance are not 
irrevocable conditions of life; they be- 
lieve, with good reason, that contempo- 
rary technology and co-operative shar- 


ing make it quite possible to move much’ 


faster than has ever been the case in 
the past-—even if it is not quite as fast 
as their impatience would prefer. . 
_ The obvious first steps are the elimi- 


nation of hunger and the reduction of- 


disease to manageable proportions. How- 
ever inadequate and inept our help 
toward this end, we are, as a nation, 
committed to this objective. At the 
same time, these countries have learned 
through bitter experience that the co- 
lonial powers would only take such steps 
against hunger and disease as their own 
imperial interests dictated. Hence, in- 
dependence has been a concomitant de- 
mand. However grudgingly and falter- 
ingly, we and most colonial powers have 
agreed to this, too, albeit independence 
is still not really acceptance. It should 
be added here that these peoples, hav- 
ing found they could make the demand 
for independence effective, are deter- 
mined to have it, even if this means 
sacrifices in other areas. As Carlos P. 
Romulo, certainly one of the best 
friends the United States has, put it: “T 
would rather be miserably ruled by a 


Filipino than well ruled by an Ameri- 
can.” 

We have hoped this would be enough; 
but it is not. The missing component 
is the elimination of ignorance and illit- 
eracy. Doubtless, a great hydroelectric 
plant is, in itself, a good thing; oper- 
ated by barefoot illiterates, it becomes 
a monstrosity. By the same token, 
healthy illiteracy is assumably prefer- 
able to starved illiteracy; it is still 
grotesque. 


SEARCH FOR THE WHOLE MAN 


Proof that the underprivileged may 
very well recognize the paradox even 
better than we do can be found in the 
insistent world-wide demand for educa- 
tion now. It is hardly an accident that 
the most developed societies are also 
those with the best and most widely 
spread education. Our own experience 
should be all the proof we need that 


` things alone do not make a whole man. 


It was not just whimsey which drove our 
pioneer forefathers at every step of their 
westward odyssey to open a school as 
they first broke the soil and that gave 
the teacher privilege and protection in 
even the most lawless outpost. With- 
out skills and knowledge, substance is 
wasted; more tragically, the human sub- 
stance itself remains fallow. 

But for us—as, in the end, for all 
men—the problem of ignorance must 
go even beyond the practical matter of 
ensuring success in more visible fields. 
If the democratic protestation means 
anything, it is dedication to the free 
mind and to the dignity and worth of 
individual human personality. Only re- 
lease from the iron helmet of ignorance 
can Jead in this direction. Essential as 
are food and health, they are grossness 
without free mind and spirit. 

There is no evidence that any man or 
group of men ever completely and irrev- 
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ocably give up all freedom of choice, 


despite rather impressive contemporary 
attempts at such discipline in some parts 
of the world. To believe otherwise is 
to reduce man and human life to a mat- 
ter of chemicals and mechanics and to 
deny everything for which we stand. 
Emancipation of the mind of man along 
with the emancipation of his body is the 
insistent revolution which international 
education seeks to resolve. If, as is 
most assuredly the case, the starved and 
diseased body is supremely uninterested 
in talk about the free mind and if 
only adequate skills and knowledge can 
breathe utility into the tools of security 
and economic well-being, then the search 
for the whole man is the only one which 
makes sense. 


WOMEN 


Despite the fact that roughly half of 
the people in the world are women, only 
one fifth of the foreign students in the 
United States share the same classifica- 
tion. Something would seem to be seri- 
ously out of balance. This is not a 
fitting topic for flippancy. A little 
sober reflection—considerably more than 
seems to have been given it so far— 
should suggest some rather dangerous 
potential consequences from this situa- 
tion. 

There is no intention at this point to 
suggest what would be a proper bal- 
ance between male and female foreign 
students, much less to explore the kind 
of education women need in the mod- 
ern world. A few thoughts, hopefully 
provocative, do seem indicated. 

Julius Kiano, Minister of Commerce 
and Industry of Kenya, in a speech in 
San Francisco last fall, pleaded with his 
audience to discard the prevalent notion 
that the newly emerging nations of the 
world have never had any education. 
Granting that contemporary educational 
needs are vastly different from those of 


the past, he pointed out that education 
in any period is responsive to the needs 
of the period if it is successful, and 
changes for the present grow out of and 
take account of the past. 

One of the most momentous revolu- 
tions of our times is the changing status 
of women. and, particularly, their rapidly 
increasing participation in the affairs of 
mankind beyond the breeding and‘t@r- 
ing of children and fhe management of 
households. The education women re- 
ceived for these more confining activi- 
ties can hardly any longer be respon- 
sive fo the demands and needs of their 
new position. Of course, there have 
been changes for a variety of indi- 
viduals and with spectacular results. 
Anyone who has had any real experi- 
ence in the newer societies can only be 
profoundly impressed by the range and 
quality of the contributions these women 
are making. It is in no sense a lapse 
into that depressing aberration known 
as “American momism,” to echo the 
comment made of some countries that 
the best men are women; it Is recogni- 
tion that women-——most happily, not as 
carbon copies of men——have an essen- 
tial modern role to play on the basis of 
equality between human personalities. 
Lest an Amercian reader be tempted to 
assume that none of this applies to the 
United States, which, of course, “pio- 
neered” in this field, he would do well 
to remember that women’s rights had 
been traditionally established in Burma 
long before America was even a gleam 
in the eyes of Queen Isabella, Or he 
should take the time to observe an ease 
and a mutual enjoyment between Indian 
men and women which, in the United 
States, is almost at times an oddity. 
He might also remember that that 
sterling little democracy, Switzerland, 
still is loath to demand that women 
stand up and vote. 

The problem .is that not enough 
women around the world are being edu- 
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cated to play the role which should be 
expected of them. And, if only they 
knew it, men will be just as much the 
losers as women. It will, indeed, be a 
dreary prospect if we must look for- 
ward to a world of educated men in 
which communication with most women 
can only be on the earthiest and most 
elementary level. To this, the world of 
1984"could be a cheerful alternative. If 
we are agreed that*the growth of mate- 
rial resources is grotesque without. cor- 
responding human resources, how much 
more unnatural it must be to tolerate 
imbalanced educational growth between 
the sexes! 


SPECIAL Eprror’s NOTE 


Two of the articles in this volume, 


“Arrival and Orientation” and “Peculi- 
arities of Geography: Regional Prob- 
lems,” are, in fact, collections of sev- 
eral articles written by different persons, 
because the topics required the exposi- 
tion of more than one point of view or 
kind of expertise. A few explanatory 
remarks will serve to clarify and unify 
these contributions. 


Arrival and Orientation 


There is probably no one who has` 


had any extensive dealings with foreign 
students who is not wholly convinced 
of the need for some kind of orientation 
program for new arrivals and equally 
disturbed that no over-all solution has, 
as yet, been found. By the same token, 
there is perhaps no aspect of the for- 
eign student program in the United 
States which has received as much seri- 
ous thought and experimentation as this 
one or been the object of as much di- 
vergence of opinion. There would seem 
to be two main reasons for this trouble- 
' some situation. 

In ‘the first place, orientation is ex- 
pensive. Considering the present and 


"growing costs of an American education, 


it may be unrealistic to expect that 
most foreign students would willingly 
or could pay the-additional several hun- 
dred dollars involved in any but the 
most cursory orientation. Experience 
has already suggested the lack of real- 
ism in hoping universities will them- 
selves pay for it. This may leave gov- 
ernmental subsidy as the only alterna- 
tive. 

. Secondly, there are many opinions as 
to just what constitutes good orienta- 
tion, which, after all, means adjustment 
to a new and frequently difficult situa- 
tion. Obviously, the needs of every in- 
dividual are different, thus precluding 
any simple and final answer. Present 
approaches range all the way from the 
most usual one- or two-day program to 
as much as elght weeks. The longer 


.programs also vary, some being a mix- 


ture of nationalities, some concentrating 
on students from one area, others em- 
phasizing English language training or 
cultural adaptation, and a few special- 
izing in preparation for enrollment in a 
specific discipline. Whatever the relative 
merits, the superior academic perform- 
ance and adjustment of the not more 
than 10 per cent who do receive com- 
prehensive orientation certainly demon- 
strate the utility of the longer period. 
Perhaps all kinds of content are needed 
for differing groups. 

Since it is impossible to cover all 
types here, the directors of three dif- 
ferent kinds of courses have been asked 
to give their views from their experi- 
ences. 


The Peculiarities of Geography 


“Under Heaven All Men Are Broth- 
ers” read the words over the Temple of 
Heaven in Peking, which is possibly 
the most beautiful building ever de- 
vised by the imagination and hand of 
man. And yet, it is fashionable today 


in certain academic disciplines to em- 
phasize the factors that divide men and 
to denigrate those that make him Man, 
whatever his external marks of identi- 
fication. 

The foreign student should be an in- 
teresting study on this point. In this 
volume, five major geographical areas 
are studied for the particular problems 
which arise for their students. It is in- 


disputable that students from different 
areas have unique problems which must 
be handled appropriately. The reader 
must judge for himself, however, to 
what extent these differences are a cul- 
tural veneer. ‘The repetition of prob- 
lems throughout the sections may sug- 
gest some measure of unity in the -hopes, 
aspirations, fears, and drives which 


make of all men one. =< 
o 
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Who Is He? 


By KENNETH HOLLAND 


~ Asstract: The foreign students who comprise the educa- 
tional and cultural exchange population are diverse in the coun- 
tries from which they come, the interests which they pursue, 
and the levels of experience and competence they have at- 
tained. Many United States citizens go abroad each year to 
learn and to teach, but the foreign students in the United 
States constitute the most thoroughly studied segment of the 
exchange population. A great proportion of the foreign stu- 
dents in the United States come from the Far East. Slightly 
over half the foreign students are undergraduates. The field 
of study in which there is the highest concentration is engi- 
neering. Among American students abroad, there is a tend- 
ency to enroll at a few foreign universities, especially in the 
European and English-speaking countries and in Mexico. 
Nearly half are in the humanities, and a significant portion 
study medicine or related fields. The number of American 
undergraduates abroad is increasing. ‘The exchange of pro- 
fessors and scholars is heavily underwritten by the Department 
of State.’ Foundations also contribute to the exchange, par- 
ticularly on the level of advanced studies. Short-term ex- 


changes, as distinguished from the traditional academic year 


exchange period, are gaining emphasis. It can generally be. 
said that the participants in the exchange programs are per- 
sons able to adapt themselves to new situations to the mutual 
benefit of both sides involved.—Ed. 


national education, 
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WENTY-FIVE years ago it was 
customary to speak of “the foreign 
student” as if there existed a particular 
group of persons bearing this label who 
shared many common characteristics. 
The quality they shared of being “for- 
eign” was considered sufficient reason 
for them to be spoken of as if they all 
were more or less alike, with the same 
- interests, the same needs, and even the 
same peculiar quaintness. 
This concept has, of course, undergone 
a radical change, and now one some- 


times hears the statement that there is 


no such thing as a foreign student. There 
are students from Sweden or students 
from Nigeria, but they are thought to 
have so little in common as to make it 
almost absurd to treat them as part of 
one group. 

Certainly we are very much aware to- 
day of the diversity of the students from 
other countries who are studying at our 

- colleges and universities. While we rec- 
ognize that the common experience of 
studying in the United States does cre- 
ate a bond among different foreign stu- 
dents and that all students from abroad 
can be expected to go through certain 
phases of adjustment here and readjust- 
ment at home, it is still the fact of di- 
versity which impresses us as we look 
at the foreign students in our midst. 

Any attempt to analyze our exchange 

“population must.start from this point. 
Also to be considered are thousands of 
other foreign nationals who are coming 
to the United States for educational 
purposes and, in addition, the many 
Americans going abroad annually both 
to learn and to teach. 


SOME INDIVIDUALS 


Obviously, the exchange population in- 
cludes not only individuals of different 
cultural backgrounds, but also of differ- 
ent interests and different levels of ex- 
perience and competence. 

Let us take just four cases from the 


files of the Institute of International 
Education (ITE) of individuals partici- 
pating in programs which the IIE as- 
sists in administering. l 

Nicholas Otieno, age 35, from Kenya, 
is working toward a doctorate in plant 
pathology at Cornell University. His 


. father is a peasant farmer, his mother 


is illiterate. He was educated in mis- 
sion schools and won a scholarship tò 
Durham University. The report from 
the center where he took orientation 
courses before starting his United States 
studies said, in part, “He is very able 
with strong leadership ability. He tends 
to be quite critical although he is pleas- 
ant and extroverted.” At Cornell, he 
has been an excellent student, he was 
invited to join a distinguished honor so- 
ciety there, and he now holds a research 
fellowship. He has been vice-president 
of the International Organization at 
Cornell and secretary of the East Af- 
ricans Student Federation in the United 
States. He is living in Ithaca with his 
wife and three small children, who came 
over to join him during his long period 
of study here. 

Toshiro Mayuzumi, Japanese com- 
poser, age 31, is married. He has 
studied at the Tokyo Art University, 
the Conservatoire de Paris, and the 
Kranichsteiner Musikinstitut in Darm- 
stadt. His works have been performed 
in Tokyo and at music. festivals in 


‘Frankfort and Stockholm. His interest 


lies in combining “oriental emotion with 
western or international compositional 
methods.” He is spending three months 
in the United States in consultation with 
America’s leading contemporary com- 
posers, conductors, and musicologists. 
Charles Johnson, age 23, single, is 
from Lewiston, Idaho. He received the 
Bachelor of Science and Master of Sci- 
ence degrees from the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, where his scholastic 
record was outstanding. He was a class 
officer and belonged to an honorary fra- 
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TABLE 1—Oricin or FOREIGN STUDENTS IN 
THE U. S., 1959-1960 


AREA STUDENTS 
Far East 17,175 
Latin America 9,428 
Near and Middle East 7,110 
Europe 6,362 
North America 5,761 
Africa 1,959 
“ Oceania 568 
U.S.S.R. e 30 
Stateless 93 
Total 48,486 


arnan 


Source: Institute of International Education, 
Open Doors, 1960. ° 


ternity, the glee club, and orchestra. He 
is studying at the Royal Institute of 
Technology in Sweden this year as a 
Fulbright scholar. His interest is in the 
chemical aspect of jet propulsion. 

Kazimierz Opalek, age 42, is Profes- 
sor of Law, University of Krakow, Po- 
land and member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Law Institute of the 
Polish Academy of Sciences. Professor 
Opalek, whose field is the Sociology of 
Law, has been in the United States for 
three months on a foundation grant 
to discuss with experts in this country 
“The Application of the Experience of 
the Behavioral Sciences to Law and to 
the Formulation of Legislative Policy.” 
He visited American colleagues at the 
law schools of Harvard, Columbia, Yale, 
Chicago, Michigan, and the University 
of California and met with prominent 
sociologists. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS 


To move from these individuals to the 
broad scene of the total exchange pro- 
grams, a considerable amount of infor- 
mation has been gathered on our ex- 
change population. 

Foreign students in the United States 
represent the most thoroughly studied 
segment of this population and, there- 


fore, invite our first consideration. The 
Institute of International Education an- 
nually makes a survey of institutions of 
higher education in the United States 
and abroad to obtain information on 
exchange students. “Exchange student” 
is, of course, an inaccurate but con- 
venient term which has come to mean 
a student who is enrolled in an institu- 
tion of higher education in a country 
other. than his own. 

The ITE’s most recent survey shows 
that 48,486 foreign students studied in 
United States institutions of higher edu- 
cation in the academic year 1959—60. 

Foreign students in the United States 
in 1959-1960 were citizens of 141 coun- 
tries and political areas (see Table 1). 
Over 5,000, 12 per cent of the total, 
came from neighboring Canada. Chi- 
nese students, coming primarily from 
Taiwan and Hong Kong, numbered 
4,546. There is no exchange program 
with Communist China. The third larg- 
est national group was from India; there 
were 3,773 Indian students here. With 
the exception of Canada, all of the seven 
largest nationality groups were from 
Asia or the Middle East. In addition 
to students from China and India, those 
from Iran, Korea, Japan, and the Philip- 
pines exceeded 1,000 each. In fact, of 
the twenty-two countries listed in the 
ITE study as having more than 500 
college students here last year, only ` 
four were European—-Greece, the United 
Kingdom, Germany, and France, five 
Latin American--Mexico, Venezuela, 
Cuba, Jamaica, and Colombia. The re- 
maining large nationality groups were 
from the Middle East and Asia: Thai- 
land, Turkey, Israel, Iraq, Lebanon, and 
Jordan. Students from the continent of 
Africa were relatively few—a total of 
1,959, with 490 of these listed as com- 
ing from the United Arab-Republic. 

t Institute of International Education, Open 


Doors, 1960 (New York: Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, 1960). 
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Slightly more than half-—52 per cent 
-—of the total number of foreign stu- 
dents here in 1959-1960 were enrolled 
as undergraduates. 38 per cent were 
graduate students, and 7 per cent were 
classified on their campuses as special 
students. 3 per cent of the students 
replying did not supply information on 
academic status. ‘This pattern of aca- 
demic status varied considerably within 
the different nationality groups: more 
than 75 per cent of all the students from 
Cuba, Mexico, Venezuela, and Iran were 
undergraduates; at the other extreme, 
60 per cent or more of the students from 
the Philippines, the United Kingdom, 
and India were graduate students. 


FIELD oF STUDY 


The field of study most frequently re- 
ported bý the foreign students was en- 
gineering. Students from the Far East 
were heavily concentrated in engineering 
studies and -in the natural and physical 
sciences. More than.a third of all the 
Near and Middle Eastern students were 
training in engineering. Among Latin- 
American. students, also, engineering was 
the most frequently reported field. It 
was Closely followed by studies in the 
humanities. In contrast, the largest 
groups of Europeans, North Americans, 
and Africans were studying in the hu- 
manities. 

After engineering and the humanities, 
the most frequently reported study fields 


for foreign students were the natural | 


and physical sciences, the social sci- 
ences, business administration, the medi- 
cal sciences, education, and agriculture 
(see Table 2). 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


Of these nearly 50,000 foreign stu- 


dents, at least 41 per cent were receiv-. 


ing some form of financial support, 
either through government grants-or aid 


from private organizations or institu- 
tions. The IIE annual surveys have 
shown a decline in recent years in the 
number of self-supporting foreign stu- 
dents. In 1955-1956, 46.4 per cent of 
the foreign students reported that they 
were supporting themselves totally with 
their own funds. In 1959-1960, 18,577, 
or 38.3 per cent, so reported. Of this 
latter group, 10,194, or 21 per cent, did 
not supply specific information on this 
point. 

Among the students who reported that 
they were receiving financial aid, the 
largest number, over 13,000, were being 
assisted solely by private organizations 
and by educational institutions, through 
scholarships and other types of grants. 
Another 1,136 held grants from the 
United States Government in conjunc- 
tion with aid from an organization or in- 
stitution. Over 2,500 others held United 
States Government grants without any 
other aid. Grants from foreign govern- 
ments enabled almost 2,500 additional 
students to study in the United States, 
including 254 who were also aided by 
private organizations or educational in- 
stitutions. 

Financial aid in 1959-1960 assisted 
more graduate students than under- 
graduates, with undergraduates compris- 
ing 75 per cent of the self-supporting stu- 


TABLE 2-—FreLps or STUDY OF FOREIGN 
STUDENTS IN THE U. S., 1959-1960 


FIELD STUDENTS 
Engineering 11,279 
Humanities 9,246 
Natural and Physical 7,216 

Sciences 
Social Sciences 6,782 
Business Administration 4,114 
Medical Sciences 3,685 
Education 2,483 
Agriculture 1,615 


Source: Institute of International Education, 
Open Doors, 1960. 
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dents. A third of the 17,000 Far East- 
ern students were self-supporting. More 
than half of the United States Gov- 
ernment grants were reported by Far 
Eastern students. Nearly a third of the 
students aided by foreign government 
grants came from the Near and Middle 
East. 

Current figures on United States Gov- 
erninent programs indicate that the De- 
partment of Stafe is providing grants 
to approximately 1,800 foreign students 
primarily for graduate study. The In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration 
(ICA) now brings over 2,000 foreign 
nationals here for graduate study as 
part of the technical assistance program. 
Under the Technical Assistance Program 
of the United Nations and the re- 
lated agencies, over 500 fellowships were 
awarded in 1959 for study in the United 
States to nationals of “countries requir- 
ing assistance in carrying out economic 
and social development projects.” 

There are a great many private or- 
ganizations which give grants to foreign 
nationals for study in American colleges 
and universities, too many even to be- 
gin to list. The same is true of the col- 
leges and universities which aid foreign 
students. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the foreign stu- 
dents in the United States every year 
hold full or partial grants from the edu- 
cational institutions which they attend. 
This is an impressive contribution to the 
exchange of persons field. 

It is interesting to note that 1,712 
institutions of higher education in the 
United States reported foreign students 
enrolled last year. Eighteen institutions 
had more than 400 foreign students in 
attendance, five had more than 1,000: 
the University of California, New York 
University, the University of Minnesota, 
Columbia, and the University of Michi- 
gan. 

European students included a large 
percentage—37 per cent-~aided by pri- 


vate organizations and educational in- 
stitutions. Twenty-six per cent of the 
African students received similar aid 
from nongovernmental sources. 

The fact that the United States has 
more foreign students today than any 
other country in the world may make 
us tend to regard this situation with 
some complacency, even though we rec- 
ognize the constant need to analyze and 
improve these programs. ‘The fact is, 
however, that other countries may be 
making much larger contributions to ex- 
change, relative to their educational re- 
sources. Figures issued by the United 
Nations Educational, Social, and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO) show 
that our 48,000 foreign students are 
only 1.5 per cent of our total enroll- 
ment, whereas in Morocco, it is 40 per 
cent; in Switzerland, Austria, and Tu- 
nisia, foreign students make up over 30 
per cent of the total enrollment; in the 
United Kingdom, over 10.7 per cent; in 
France and Germany, about 8 per cent. 
Our commitment to mass higher educa- 
tion makes these comparisons somewhat 
misleading, but they do raise the ques- 
tion of whether or not we are contribut- 
ing to the full amount, our share to- 
ward educating the world’s young people. 


U. S. STUDENTS ABROAD 


The information we have on Ameri- 
can students is not nearly as complete 
or as detailed as the data we have on 
the foreign student population in the 
United States. The IIE’s surveys of. 
United States students in institutions 
of higher education abroad have only 
been conducted a few years, whereas 
the surveys of foreign students date 
back forty years. The facts obtained 
from institutions abroad are sketchy, 
yet they do provide several interesting 
guidelines to a consideration of United 
States students abroad. 

During the academic year 1958-1959, 
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13,651 United States students were re- 
ported at 520 institutions in sixty-two 
countries. Almost 90 per cent of the 
total were in twelve countries. Seventy 
per cent were in Europe, 12 per cent 
in Canada, and 10 per cent in Latin 
America (see Table 3). The United 
States students were concentrated very 
heavily at a few foreign universities. 
The University of Paris alone reported 
1,202 United States students enrolled, 
more than all the institutions in Asia, 
Africa, and the Near and Middle East. 

This survey produced some limited 
data on the fields of study of United 
States students abroad. Nearly one- 
half—47 per cent—were studying in 
some branch of the humanities. A sub- 
‘stantial number, 2,248 or 16 per cent, 
were training in medicine or related 
fields of nursing, pharmacy, veterinary 
medicine, tropical medicine, and den- 
tistry. Only 10 per cent were reported 
in the social sciences. No information 
` on field of study was obtained for 20 
per cent of the total number of United 
States students recorded. . 

The IIE’s survey did not attempt to 
collect data on the sources of finan- 
cial support of these American students 
abroad. However, it can be said that 
approximately 800 United States gradu- 
ate students are now sent abroad annu- 
ally under the United States Govern- 
ment Fulbright Program, about thirty 
go to Latin America under the program 
established by the Convention for the 
Promotion of Inter-American Cultural 
Relations, and some go to Latin America 
under the Smith-Mundt Program. An- 
other 200, approximately, hold grants 
awarded by foreign universities, cul- 
tural societies, and governments, and by 
American corporations and foundations 
through the Institute of International 
Education. Among these is a program 
of the French Government offering 
twenty-five fellowships to Americans for 


study and forty assistantships’at sec-- 


TABLE 3,—Countries Were U. S. STUDENTS 
STUDIED, 1958-1959 


COUNTRY STUDENTS 
France ' 1,832 
Canada 1,681 
United Kingdom 1,352 
Germany 1,349 
Mexico 1,142 
Switzerland 1,023 
Vatican City 956 
Italy 933 
Austria 765 
Spain 483 
Philippines 350 
Belgium 324 


Source: Institute of International Education, 
Open Doors, 1960. 


ondary schools or teacher-training in- 
stitutions. The Federal Republic of 
Germany offers forty similar fellowships, 
and the Italian Government and the 
Polish Government each award fifteen 
fellowships to American students. The 
Rhodes Scholarships are given annually 
to thirty-two American students for 
study at Oxford, and the British Gov- 
ernment’s Marshall Scholarships now 
bring an additional twenty-four Ameri- 
cans to study in the United Kingdom 
every year. 

The Ford Foundation offers a pro- 
gram of approximately 200 Foreign Area 
Training Fellowships for study relating 
to Africa, Asia, the Near East, the So- 
viet Union, and Eastern European areas. 
While recipients of these awards may 
do graduate study in the United States 
or abroad, approximately half studied 
abroad in 1959-1960. 


UNDERGRADUATES ABROAD 


A significant group of United States 
students abroad are undergraduates. The 
TIE’s 1958-1959 survey did not request 
data on academic status, but some in- 
teresting figures on this subject are 
found in a separate study made by IIE 
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in 1960. This study, based on infor- 
mation gathered from American colleges 
about their own undergraduates who are 
studying abroad, indicate that in 1959- 
1960 at least 2,405 United States un- 
dergraduates were participating in pro- 
grams of foreign study and receiving 
credit for this study at their United 
States college or university. Actually, 
it has been estimated that there were 
more than 3 508 United States under- 
graduates abroad in 1959-1960. 

The number of United States under- 
graduates abroad is apparently increas- 
ing rapidly and is expected to centinue 
to increase. At least sixty-four United 
States institutions are now offering these 
programs, which do not all follow the 
traditional “junior year abroad” pat- 
terns for a full academic year in affilia- 
tion with a foreign university. Par- 
ticipants include freshmen, sophomores, 
juniors, and seniors. Foreign stays may 
only last three months, and programs 
range far beyond language study. 

These United States undergraduates 
were concentrated in Europe, but there 
is growing interest in other areas. Four 
programs in Latin America—in Brazil, 
Chile, Costa Rica, and Peru—have been 
financially aided by the United States 
Department of State, the first instance 
of United States Government funds be- 
ing spent to aid United States under- 
graduates to study abroad. 


ADVANCED ACADEMIC EXCHANGES 


In addition to exchange students, 
there is, of course, a very significant 
exchange of professors, instructors, lec- 
turers, and postdoctoral research schol- 
ars between the United States and other 
countries. According to the IIE sur- 
veys, there were 2,539 such foreign 
scholars in the United States in 1959— 
1960 who were affiliated with 278 United 
States colleges and universities. These 
visiting faculty members came from a 


total of seventy-nine countries, but al- 
most half came from Europe. Nearly 
a third came from the Far East, with 
much smaller numbers from the Near 
and Middle East and Latin America. 

Actually, 392, or 15 per cent, of the 
visiting scholars were from the United 
Kingdom. Over 300 others were Japa- 
nese, and 250 were from India. 

The natural and physical sciences 
were well represented among the visit- 
ing scholars, with 1,146 of the foreign 
faculty members in these fields. Five 
hundred and forty-four were in medi- 
cine, 297 in the humanities, 225 in the 
social sciences, and 215 in engineering. 

The foreign scholars were found at 
institutions all over the country, but 
there were concentrations from fifty to 
nearly 200 at eleven institutions. There 
were 194 foreign faculty members re- 
ported at MIT, 131 each at Yale and 
the University of California, 121 each 
at Washington University in St. Louis 
and the University of Wisconsin. 

The major program of grants at this 
level for foreign scholars is that of the 
United States Department of State. ` Ap- 
proximately 500 grants to do advanced 
research in the United States and 200 
grants to lecture in the United States 
are offered annually to foreign nationals. 

The contracts sponsored by the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration be- 
tween universities in the United States 
and abroad in the technical co-opera~- 
tion program serve to bring foreign 
faculty members here as part of that 
program, with 325 coming in the 1960 
fiscal year. 

Apparently there is not a correspond- 
ing number of United States scholars 
going abroad as visiting faculty mem- 
bers at institutions abroad. An incom- 
plete survey made by ITE showed 1,777 
United States faculty members abroad 
in the academic year 1959-1960 on re- 
search or teaching assignments. They 
came from 339 United States colleges 
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and universities, and they went to insti- 
tutions in eighty-seven countries. 

Fifty-two and four-tenths per cent of 
the American scholars were in Europe, 
20 per cent in the Far East, 10 per cent 
in Latin America, and 8 per cent in the 
Near and Middle East. Only fifty-nine 
were in Africa. The most frequently re- 
ported fields of interest were the hu- 
manities, the social sciences, natural and 
physical sciences, each represented by 
over 300 faculty members. Consider- 
ably smaller numbers were in the fields 
of education, medicine, agriculture, en- 
gineering, and business administration. 

It is interesting to note that two 
United States universities had more than 
100 of their faculty members abroad: 
the Michigan State University and the 
University of California. Ten others re- 
` ported between thirty and fifty-five fac- 
ulty members abroad. 

Again the exchange programs of the 
Department of State provide the grants 
that make it possible for many of these 
United States scholars to go abroad. 
Approximately 150 such grants are made 
annually to Americans for advanced re- 
search and 550 for lecturing at colleges 
and universities abroad. The university 
contract program of the ICA probably 
accounts for a substantial number of the 
United States faculty members abroad. 
As of March 31, 1960, fifty-seven Ameri- 
can universities and technical schools 
held ICA contracts for work in twenty- 
four different countries. The total num- 
ber of contracts—some universities have 
several—was 104. The National Sci- 
ence Foundation has approximately 300 
grantees abroad in 1959-1960 for study 
as graduate fellows, postdoctoral fellows, 
senior postdoctoral fellows and science 


faculty fellows. The North Atlantic’ 


Treaty Organization (NATO) also of- 
fers approximately fifty postdoctoral fel- 
lowships in science a year for study 
abroad in NATO nations. There are 
also several privately sponsored ex- 


changes of advanced academic person- 


‘nel under the auspices of private organi- 


zations and foundations. 

Beyond the university students and 
faculty members, there are many other 
people coming to the United States and 
many other Americans going abroad in 
projects which can come under the gen- 
eral heading of educational exchange. 
These involve such diverse groups as 
secondary school students, industrial 
trainees, military personnel, national 
leaders, labor leaders, school teachers, 
doctors, and so on. Generally, it is 
more difficult to provide precise statis- 
tics on these exchanges than on the aca- 
demic exchanges at the university level, 
where the length of the foreign stay is - 
usually an academic year and where the 
place of the foreign stay is one univer- 
sity, making it relatively easy for a cen- 
sus to be taken. 

Aside from the compilations of 
UNESCO in the publications Vacations 
Abroad and Workers Abroad, there are 
no inclusive studies on nonacademic ex- 
changes. However, a picture can be 
pieced together of these important ex- 
changes, many of which are very new 
and growing at a rapid rate. 


SPECIALISTS AND LEADERS 


Perhaps the most interesting group 
are those individuals who are usually 
called specialists and leaders. Several 
thousand foreign visitors in this cate- 
gory came to the United States last 
year, usually for travel and observation 
or study of one particular phase of 
American technology or culture. 

The largest such program is that of 
the ICA, which last year brought 6,800 
“foreign participants” here. That figure 
includes 2,000 foreign nationals study- 
ing at United States institutions. These 
foreign participants in the technical as- 
sistance program from eighty-eilght coun- 
tries were specialists in fields such as in- 
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‘dustry, mining, agriculture, education, 
labor, transportation, health, and public 
administration. ‘They came predomi- 
nantly from the Far East, Latin Amer- 
ica, and the Near East. 

The Department of State program for 
the exchange of specialists and for a 
group of persons to whom the Depart- 
ment refers as “leaders” is not as large 
numerically as the ICA program, but it 
is very significant. It includes approxi- 
mately 1000 grants offered annually to 
national leaders abroad for thirty- to 
ninety-day visits to the United States 
for observation and consultation with 
American colleagues. Their fields of in- 
terest include civic and community ac- 
tivities, education, fine arts, governmen- 
tal affairs, journalism, labor, politics, 
and social welfare. The Department’s 
specialist program enables approximately 
400 foreign nationals to come to the 
United States for an average of six 
months training in fields such as gov- 
ernment service, trade, or industry. 

A new program of the State Depart- 
ment has been established for Latin- 
American student leaders in an effort 
to increase their knowledge and under- 
standing of the United States. Over 
500 Latin-American student leaders an- 
nually come to the United States on this 
program during their vacation periods 
either to participate in special seminars 
at United States colleges and universi- 
ties or for educational travel programs. 
The State Department also annually 
brings about 100 other student leaders 
here from other parts of the world, pri- 
marily from Europe for educational 
travel in the United States. These stu- 
dent leaders stay from twenty to sixty 
days, traveling in groups, meeting and 
talking with United States students and 
professors. 

In addition to these programs of ICA 
and the Department of State, various 
United States Government agencies ar- 
range programs of travel and consulta- 


tion for foreign visitors sponsored in the 
main by their own governments. The 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, for example, programmed over 
400 such foreign visitors last year, in 
addition to assisting the State Depart- 
ment and ICA with their visitors. The 
Federal Aviation Agency in a similar 
period programmed 300 such foreign 
visitors whose interests were in the field 
of aviation. 

Under a NATO program, distin- 
guished foreign scholars come here for 
two- to four-month visits, to promote 
study and research on “common inter- 
ests, traditions and outlook of the coun- 


tries in the North Atlantic Alliance.” 


UNESCO also sponsors an exchange 
of specialists. Last:year approximately 
sixty foreign nationals visited the United 
States for special training and obser- 
vation through the UNESCO program. 
These individuals were programmed by 
the Institute of International Education. 

In addition to these governmental 
programs, there are numerous exchanges 
of leaders and specialists being carried 
on under private auspices. Somewhere 
around 1,100 additional foreign visitors 
probably come to the United States an- 
nually under programs of private or- 
ganizations. Some of the major pro- 
grams are operated by the Ford and 
Rockefeller Foundations and the Car- 
negie Corporation. Other well-known 
programs are those of the Asia Found- 
tion, the English-Speaking Union, and 
the Eisenhower Exchange Fellowships. 

The Ford Foundation’s many inter- 
national programs are bringing several 
hundred foreign nationals here yearly 
and sending some Americans abroad, 
nearly all for specialized training or con- 
sultation related to a specific project of 
the Foundation, primarily in Asia. The 
Ford Foundation also has a travel study 
program to enable specialists from many 
countries to pursue short-term programs 
in countries other than their own. Ap- 
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proximately 150 specialists received such 
grants last year. 

The Carnegie Corporation program 
offers travel grants primarily for uni- 
versity teachers and administrators in 
the Commonwealth to visit the United 
States and Canada. The Eisenhower fel- 
lowships provide eight to eleven months 
of travel and observation in the United 
States “to enable potential leaders in the 
area of their country’s greatest need to 
undertake a period of training or pro- 
fessional observation which will benefit 
their country on their return.” 

The English-Speaking -Union brings 
teachers here from the United Kingdom 
to visit our schools and, with the Ford 
Foundation, also brings potential Brit- 
ish leaders in varied fields from farming 
to radio. | 

Many of these programs, both gov- 
ernment and private, also send United 
States specialists and leaders abroad. 
ICA now has approximately 6500 spe- 
cialists and technicians on duty in sev- 
enty countries. These Americans are 
sent abroad in response to requests for 
particular advice in various fields of 
technical development. The State De- 
partment sends approximately 250 
Americans abroad each year on three- 
to four-month grants as specialists or as 
public lecturers. The special assign- 
ments vary, according to the requests 
received from the country concerned. 

The Federal Republic of Germany has 
a substantial program to bring Ameri- 
can leaders in public life to visit insti- 
tutions in Germany and to meet with 
their German colleagues—approximately 
seventy annually. 

Under the technical assistance pro- 
grams of the United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies, some 380 American 
‘technicians were also sent on field as- 
signments to underdeveloped countries 
in 1959. Perhaps an additional 350 
United States leaders and specialists are 
abroad annually under private auspices. 


A different type of program is op- 
erated under the International Cultural 
Exchange and Trade Fair Participation 
Act of 1956, which provides funds for 
tours abroad by American performing 
artists and groups of outstanding caliber 
in music, drama, the dance, and ath- 
letics. 


‘TEACHER EXCHANGES 


Another major group of persons 
brought to this country for educational 
purposes are elementary and secondary 
school teachers. The Department of 
State annually brings about 200 teachers 
from abroad under reciprocal exchanges 
of teaching positions with United States 
teachers, including some junior college 
teachers. Approximately 500 foreign 
teachers and school administrators visit 
the United States under the Depart- 
ment’s Teacher Development Program 
which provides study and observation 
of our school system and administrative 


and teaching techniques. 


Under the interchange of teachers pro- 
gram, about 200 grants are available 
annually to United States teachers. In 
addition, the State Department offers 
approximately 100 grants for teaching 
assignments abroad not involving an in- . 
terchange of positions. 


TRAINEES 


Another sizable group of foreign per- 
sons who come to this country for edu- 
cational purposes come for special short- 
term training in industry, agriculture, 
business, nursing, medicine, and other 
fields. It is impossible even to estimate 
the number in this group. The IIE’s 
first survey of foreign industrial trainees 
in the United States, in 1960, produced 
only sketchy results, but it did indicate 
that last year a minimum of 1,500 for- 
eign nationals received training lasting 
from one to six months in private in- 
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dustry here. One organized program, 
the International Association for the Ex- 
change of Students for Technical Ex- 
perience, brings eighty to ninety foreign 
students in technical subjects to the 
United States annually to work in 
American industry for two months in 
the summer; it also helps about 100 
American technical students to work 
abroad in the summer. 

A similar program for students in the 
economic and commercial sciences—-the 
Association Internationale des Etudiants 
en Sciences Economiques et Commer- 
ciales—brings about 200 students, 
mainly European, here in the summer 
and sends about 175 Americans abroad 
for training. 

Agricultural training programs, such 
as those of the National 4-H Club Foun- 
dation, exchange young farmers between 
the United States and foreign countries 
for training. The 4-H Club Interna- 
tional Farm Youth Exchange annually 
brings about 175 young people here from 
abroad to work on farms and sends a 
slightly smaller group of young Ameri- 
can farmers overseas. 

Other private organizations, such as 
the American Scandinavian Foundation 
and the Duisberg Society, bring trainees 
here in industry and agriculture and 
other fields—the former about 450 Scan- 


dinavians and the latter eighty from 


Germany. A large training program, 
bringing about 250 foreign nurses here 
annually, is operated by the American 
Nurses Association. 


FoREIGN Doctors HERE 


Perhaps the largest group of foreign 
nationals working. and receiving some 
professional training here are foreign 
doctors. According to IIE’s most re- 
cent survey, over 9,000 physicians from 
ninety-two countries were in United 
States hospitals last year, nearly 7,000 
as residents and about 2,500 as interns. 


Of the ten largest nationality groups, 
six were from Asia and the Near and 
Middle East-—from the Philippines, Tur- 
key, Iran, India, Japan, and Korea. 
Other large groups came from neigh- 
boring Canada and Mexico, with the re- 
maining two from Greece and Germany. 
These doctors were training at 928 hos- 
pitals in forty-five states, but 25 per 
cent of all of them were located in Ne 

York State. ; 


SUMMER EXCHANGES 


No discussion of persons participating 
in international educational exchanges 
today would be complete without refer- 
ence to summertime educational travel- 
ers. It has been estimated that some 
15,000 Americans went abroad last sum- 
mer on educational projects. This does 
not include commercial tours. The larg- 
est program in this group is that of 
the Experiment in International Living, 
which now arranges for 1,200 young 
Americans to spend the summer in com- 
munities abroad. Another large group 
of nearly 1,000 went on educational 
travel programs of the United States 
National Student Association. 

The Department of State provides 
grants for summer seminars in Brazil, 
Colombia, France, Germany, India, and 
Italy for about 175 secondary school 
or undergraduate college teachers, pri- 
marily on language and civilization of 
the country of study. 


TEEN-AGE EXCHANGES 


A small but well-publicized element of 
the foreign student population in the 
United States is about 2,000 teen-agers 
who come mainly to live with private 
families and to attend the local- second- 
ary schools. By far the largest program 
of this type is that of the American 
Field Service, which is bringing about 
1,500 teen-agers to the United States this 
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year. Similar programs sending young 
Americans abroad are much smaller. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Finally, there is the large group of 
foreign nationals who come to this coun- 
try for training under the Military As- 
sistance Program. These military forces 
are not usually thought of as part of the 
educational exchange population, but, in 
fact, the training they receive here has 
great applicability to civilian life and 
particularly to the needs of developing 
countries. We are now bringing more 
than 20,000 foreign nationals to the 
United States in a single year for this 
‘training. 

The report of the Draper Committee, 
Conclusions Concerning the Mutual Se- 
curity Program, published in August 
1959, points out that the Mutual Se- 
curity Act provides for encouraging 
“the use of foreign military forces in 
underdeveloped countries in the con- 
struction of public works and other 
activities helpful to economic develop- 
ment.” The Draper Committee sug- 
gested that the scope of military assist- 
ance training should be broadened to fill 
the need in these countries for trained 
personnel. The Committee stressed that 
in some of the less-developed countries, 
“A large proportion of the managerial 
and executive skills that exist are in the 
armed forces ... they are [also] or- 
ganized principally within or near their 
_ boundaries. . . . Necessarily, therefore, 
the military in many underdeveloped 
countries are closely-related to domestic 
affairs on all levels, . . .” 

It seems clear that these thousands of 
young men from abroad coming here for 
training at military posts should be con- 
sidered a significant part of the educa- 
tional exchange programs. 


2The President’s Committee to Study the ` 


United States Military Assistance Program, 
Conclusions Concerning the Mutual Security 
Program (Washington, 1959), pp. 42 ff. 


BETWEEN STATISTICS AND CASES 


In the vast area between statistics and 
individual cases, there are few generali- 
zations that can be made even about 
different nationality groups in the ex- 
change population. 

Notable in this area are the studies 
that have been made by the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council of Indian, Japa- 
nese, Mexican, and ‘Swedish students. 
These studies, made in the United States 
and in the country concerned, present 
enlightening pictures of these nationality 
groups. No attempt will be made to 
summarize their findings. The inter- 
ested reader should consult the Septem- 
ber 1954 issue of THE ANNALS, which 
presented an excellent summary of this 
research, | 

Among those of us who are deeply 
concerned with the exchange movement, 
there is perhaps a tendency to see these 
exchanges almost as a series of problems 
—problems of selection, of adjustment, 
of guidance, of readjustment on the re- 
turn home, of employment, and so on. 
It is helpful to realize that the picture 
may. well not be as negative as this 
would imply. Richard Morris, in The 
Two Way Mirror, points out: 


By and large, the foreign student (every 
time this phrase is used, at U. C. L. A. 
should be added mentally) is a very well- 
adjusted person. Whether he enjoys this 
happy state because of the efforts of the 
foreign-student advisers or not we do not 
know. He seems to be this way regardless 
of the Jength of his stay and without an 
orientation program. It is known that at 
U. C. L. A. there is an extensive advisory 
program and a variety of organizational fa- 
cilities to assist the student. Eighty per 
cent of the students are, on the average, 
favorable toward America and Americans, 
87 per cent are satisfied with their social 
experience here, 92 per cent are, on the 
average, satisfied with their academic life. 
They believe that their training will help 
them in their careers at home. They spend 
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more than half their time with Americans, 
have seen a wide variety of American life, 
and almost two-thirds of their close friends 
are Americans. 


Apparently it is dangerous to general- 
ize in discussing the exchange popula- 
tion. There is much that we do not 
know about education through intercul- 
tural contacts. Those of us who have 
some smal] measure of control over this 


process through the planning of grant 
programs and the selection of candidates 
would do well to understand the com- 
plexities of exchange and to try to ana- 
lyze the factors that work to help a 
program reach its objectives. Often eco- 


-nomic and cultural forces create difficult 


environments, but essentially it is the 
individual who studies or teaches abroad 
who holds the key. 


The First Fifteen Years of the Fulbright Program 


. By J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


ABSTRACT: The Fulbright program was initiated following 
World War II as a means of promoting in the United States 
a wider interest and deeper comprehension of -other societies 
and of creating a climate of public @pinion in which the ac- 
tions, motives, and policies of the United States would be 
fairly interpreted abroad. To achieve these ends, leading 
students, specialists, and educators have been exchanged on 
the basis of binational co-operation between the United States 
and the countries involved. Although private contributions 
have come to match government payments in recent years, the 
exchanges were originally financed by funds gained through 
the sale of military surplus materials abroad. The exhaustion 
of these funds creates the need for new financial approaches. 
Also, to be effective, the program must be expanded to include 
not only the Western European countries that did the heaviest 
buying of surpluses, but the underdeveloped countries of the 
world as well. Increased reciprocity is desirable on the inter- 
national level, and provision through new legislation to allow 
long-range financial planning is desirable in the United States. 
The present scope of the Fulbright program is limited, and 
that is its weakness. The program is widely accepted and 
popular, and the extension of it could mean more than military 
measures to free world strength, stability, and solidarity.—Ed. 


J. William Fulbright, Fayetteville, Arkansas, is United States Senator from Arkansas. 
He received a Bachelor of Arts degree from the University of Arkansas; as a Rhodes 
Scholar to Oxford University, he achieved Bachelor and Master of Arts degrees. He re- 
ceived his law degree from George Washington University. He served as an attorney for 
the United States Department of Justice, was an instructor in law at George Washington 
University, and president of the University of Arkansas. He was elected to Congress in 
1942 and to the Senate in 1944. 
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EARLY a decade and a half has 

passed since the President of the 
United States approved Public Law 584 
—the Fulbright Act—which began the 
_ first large-scale participation by the 
United States Government in the field 
of educational exchange. 

The need for a long-range program 
for the development of international un- 
derstanding was made urgent by the 
aftermath of World War II: countries 
half in ruins, at odds with each other, 
and bewildered by the new threat of 
atomic power. 

The adoption of the Fulbright Act by 
the Congress was one of the vital steps 
taken by the United States in the post- 
war period to increase its participation 
in world affairs and to contribute to the 
cause of peace by breaking down some 
of the mental barriers of isolationism. 
The aim of the program was to assist 
the development of peaceful relations 
through the exchange of some of our 
best scholars, teachers, students, and lec- 
turers with those of other countries. 

Since its inception in 1946, the pro- 
gram has provided more than 40,000 
people an opportunity to enrich their 
backgrounds and increase international 
good will by sharing their educational, 
scientific, and cultural interests. Every 
year some 4,500 people are added to the 
ranks of cultural exchange alumni. Geo- 
graphically the program has extended, 
since its initiation, to forty countries 
throughout the world. 


Provisions of the program 


These exchanges enable Americans to 
study abroad at the graduate level, to 
teach in an elementary or secondary 
school, to lecture in a college or univer- 
sity, or to conduct postdoctoral research. 
Similar opportunities are offered to citi- 
zens of other countries who come to the 
United States. . 

The legislation also authorizes grants 
to foreign nationals to attend American- 


sponsored schools abroad. Since the be- 
ginning of the program, approximately 
4,000 scholarships have been awarded 
foreign students, mostly at the second- 
ary or junior college level, enabling them 
to attend American-sponsored schools in 
thirteen countries, primarily in the Near 
and Far East. 

The encouragement of the teaching of 
English overseas and the development of 
the study of American subjects in for- 
eign universities are facets of the pro- 
gram which have been reciprocated to 
some extent in our own universities. 


Private contributions 


The success of the exchange program 
depends heavily on the participation of 
private groups and individuals, since lo- 
cal patrons are in the best position to 
facilitate the acceptance of foreign stu- 
dents in the American academic com- 
munity. Sponsorship on this level— 
both financial and personal—is invalu- 
able to the program. 

The financial support provided for the 
Fulbright program by nongovernmental 
organizations in 1958 was estimated by 
the Department of State at more than 
nine million dollars. This matched, dol- 
lar for dollar, government expenditures 
in the same period. Citizens have also 
contributed their services by serving on 
committees, working in advisory capaci- 
ties, and welcoming grantees as visitors. 


Joint governmental and private effort 


The Fulbright Act was designed to 
encourage co-operation between private 
groups and the government, the re- 
sources of the one expanding to supple- 
ment the activities of the other. Repre- 
sentatives of American: universities have 
emphasized that the government’s pro- 
gram both stimulates and supplements 
private investments in the exchange field 
and that much of this private contribu- 
tion would diminish if such a program 
did not exist. 
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One university, for example, has re- 
ported that the foreign scholarship pro- 
gram sponsored by its student govern- 
ment is based on the assumption that a 
substantial number of those selected for 
this assistance will be able to obtain 
travel grants, and this program would 
be jeopardized if these grants were not 
available. Such concern is understand- 
able when it is recalled that fully three- 
fourths of the Department of State’s 
grantees receive only travel grants and 
rely upon private American scholarships 
for most of the funds needed for tuition 
and living costs. 

In order that foreign visitors may be 
aided in pursuing their educational train- 
ing, the government should offer finan- 
cial assistance to our universities to pro- 
vide orientation courses, language train- 
ing, and other appropriate services. This 
is an important area for joint co-opera- 
tion. 


Administration of the program 


Private and governmental efforts also 


combine in the administration of the- 


_ program. The Board of Foreign Schol- 
arships, a public body whose members 
include outstanding representatives of 
cultural, educational, student, and vet- 
erans groups, is charged with the super- 
vision of the program. The Board ap- 
proves the policies and projects to be un- 
dertaken, selects the institutions abroad 
approved for participation, and makes 
the final choice among candidates for 
awards, both American and. foreign. 
There appears to be a steadily growing 
recognition of the .Board’s success in 
these efforts. Furthermore, because the 
Board is private rather than govern- 


- mental, many observers feel that it has 


facilitated freer acceptance of Fulbright 
scholars overseas. 

Other agencies, governmental and pri- 
vate, such as the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, the United States Of- 
fice of Education of the Department 


of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
the Conference Board of Associated Re- 
search Councils, assist the Board in 
screening American candidates and in 
placement and supervision of the for- 
elgn grantees. 

At a local level, Fulbright and for- 
eign student advisers assist applicants 
and grantees on over 1,000 campuses 
throughout the United States. 


A binational program 


It has been noted that the Fulbright 
program is based financially on foreign 
currer®y which accrues to the United 
States Government as credit for the sale 
of surplus property. An important as- 
pect of the program is that this money 
is not spent without obtaining the con- 
currence of the foreign government con- 
cerned. The willingness of the United 
States to consult other nations In re- 
spect to spending these funds consti- 
tutes an important reason for the cor- 


- dial acceptance of this program abroad. 


Binational foundations 


Under the Act, programs are initiated 
only after an executive agreement has 
been signed between the United States 
and each participating country. Trans- 
lating a legal agreement into an actual 
interchange program involves bilateral 
co-operation not only in fiscal arrange- 
ments, but in program planning, selec- 
tion of participants, and supervision. 

These executive agreements provide 
for the establishment in each participat- 
ing country of an educational commis- 
sion or foundation, which plays a large 
role in the determination of the actual 
character of the exchanges. The mem- 
bership of these varies according to the 
terms of each agreement, but usually 
includes an equal number of American 
citizens and citizens of the participating 
country. 

With foreign and American interests 
assuming an equal share of the responsi- 
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bility, it has been possible for Americans 
to know more about the special circum- 
stances, needs, and opportunities in the 
various participating countries, and for 
these countries in turn to learn more 
about the potentialities and aspirations 
of Americans. 


Contribution toward better understand- 
ing 


As a continental nation traditionally 
isolated from much of the rest of the 
world, America’s interest in other coun- 
tries has been less than spontaneous. 
The educational exchange prograne seeks 
at home to promote a wider interest and 
deeper comprehension of other societies 
and abroad to create a climate of pub- 
lic opinion in which the actions, mo- 
tives, and policies of the United States 
will be fairly interpreted. Exchange 
projects contribute to the creation of a 
well-informed attitude on the part of 
the public against which day-to-day de- 
velopments are interpreted, distortions 
corrected, and a more understanding 
attitude toward other people developed. 
When people have seen a foreign na- 
tion themselves, they have something 
which resists prejudice and- misrepre- 
sentation. 

An exchange foreign journalism stu- 
dent wrote that “Seeing the American 
way of life would convince even the 
staunchest Communist that there must 
be something to individual liberty and 
free enterprise after all. The Commu- 
nist might have his grandiose schemes 
and visionary theories, but he still needs 
an iron curtain. The American has 
justifiable pride in opening the doors of 
his country—the tangible proof, the best 
argument for the intangible spirit of de- 
mocracy.” 

Recent developments in Korea, Japan, 
and Turkey indicate the importance of 
student opinion and the pressure it can 
assert. The exchange program is obvi- 
ously one of the best means to reach 


these students to explain this country’s 
purposes and intentions. 


Consolidation of existing legislation 


The Fulbright Act is one of many 
laws which have been passed by Con- 
gress providing authority for interna- 
tional educational and cultural programs. 

A bill has recently been introduced in 
Congress with the purpose of consolidat- 
ing into one piece of legislation the ex- 
isting provisions of law scattered in all 
the separate acts. 

This new bill is intended to contain 
authority to ‘carry out and, where ap- 
propriate, to enlarge the programs in 
this field as authorized by the original 
Fulbright Act, the Smith-Mundt Act, 
the International Cultural Exchange and 
Trade Fair Participation Act of 1956, . 
and several others. 

The legislation would authorize a full 
range of such programs wherever they 
are considered to contribute to the im- 
provement of United States foreign re- 
lations. 


Barriers to expansion 


It has been amply clear for a long time 
that our exchange programs have been 
limping along under severe restraints. 
A major diffculty of the Fulbright 
Act has been that educational exchange 
agreements are limited to countries 
whose currencies the United States owns 
in substantial amounts as the result of 
sales of surplus property. The original 
funds for the exchanges came from the 
sale of surplus military equipment which 
American armies returning from World 
War II left overseas. The program, 
therefore, was confined to -those coun- 
tries which had acquired this property. 
Since most of this was in Western Eu- 
rope, the largest portion of the ex- 
changes have been carried out with that 


ii area. 


Subsequent legislation provided for 
the utilization of certain other foreign 


é 
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currencies as a supplement for exchanges 
—primarily those acquired through the 
sale abroad of surplus agricultural com- 
modities. These currencies made pos- 
sible the initiation of programs with 
countries which had not purchased 
World War II surplus property, plus 
the continuation of the program in some 
countries where the original war surplus 
property currencies were used up. In 
several other countries, however, the ex- 
haustion of funds generated by the war 
surplus resulted in the termination or 
curtailment of successful programs. 
Under present circumstances, round- 
trip transportation can be furnished to 
foreign exchange students and educators 
with American-owned foreign currencies, 
but the dollars needed to pay for their 
tuition and maintenance must come from 
private sources. The government has 
provided some of the needed dollars un- 
der the Smith-Mundt Act, but a major 
share has been carried by American. uni- 
versities and philanthropic foundations. 


Need for program development 


An essential part of the new draft 
legislation is to provide dollar funds to 
carry out activities heretofore limited to 
the use of local currencies. ‘This is in 
recognition of the lack or exhaustion of 
such currencies in face of the need to 
maintain and expand the program. 

This need is illustrated by the fact 
that in the fiscal year 1960, the United 
States conducted Fulbright exchanges 
. with thirty-seven countries out, of a 
total of ninety-five which the United 
States recognized. Where it was needed 


most, in the non-Western European. 


areas, exchanges were carried out with 
only twenty-three countries out of a to- 
tal of seventy-two. In Latin America, 
there were programs with seven out of 
the twenty other American republics and 
none with the independent countries of 
Africa south of the Sahara. 

The total exchange program with 


Latin America in fiscal year 1959, in- 
cluding both the Fulbright and Smith- 
Mundt programs, amounted to 1,425 
persons—1,171 Latin Americans who 
came to this country and 254 Ameri- 
cans who visited Latin America. This 
number, when viewed in relation to an 
area with a population of approximately 
190,000,000 persons, is disturbingly 
small. 


Exchanges in underdeveloped areas 


Educational exchanges with underde- 
veloped countries take place under con- 
ditions which differ radically from those 
prevailing in Europe and raise funda- 
mental questions concerning the role 
which the Fulbright program should 
play. 

The dilemma of underdevelopment 
may be described as “limited resources 
in relation to limitless need.” The de- 
mand for education so greatly exceeds 
the ability of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries to provide commensurate facilities 
that an acute form of educational “in- 
flation” frequently develops, not unlike 
monetary inflation in the economic field. 
While the United States cannot hope to 
supply the specialized manpower to meet 
this demand, it can encourage communi- 
cation and co-operation among indi- 
vidual scholars or small academic groups 
in exploring new methods to deal with 
old problems, particularly the educa- 
tional problems of these underdeveloped 
areas. Such a role is consistent with the 
original purpose of the program and is 
within the reach of its limited resources. 

Emphasis should be placed under the 
Fulbright program on bringing foreign 
students and specialists to the United 
States for advanced training. This is 
not happening as it should because of 
the lack of dollar funds. 


Financial expansion 


The Board of Foreign Scholarships 
has recommended, for best results, that 
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the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt pro- 
grams should be expanded at the rate 
of $5,000,000 a year, with a resultant 
doubling of the present program over 
a period of five years. In the alloca- 
tion of additional funds, highest priority 
should be given to those areas not cov- 
ered or inadequately covered by the 
present programs, namely, the underde- 
veloped countries of Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America. But care must be taken 
not to reduce valuable programs in Eu- 
rope in order to meet this need. 
During fiscal year 1959, the govern- 
ment spent a total of $31.3 million on 
educational and cultural exchange ac- 
tivities, less than the cost of one nu- 
clear-powered submarine. This included 
$9.5 million in foreign currencies for the 
Fulbright program. Congress, unfortu- 
nately, has far fewer misgivings about 
appropriations for military items than 
it does about those which are tagged as 
educational or cultural. It is the latter 
which most urgently need support and 
expansion through legislative action. 


Increased reciprocity 


Thought must be given to enlisting 
greater contributions to the program 
from those countries now in a financial 
position to contribute. This might be- 
gin by sharing the administrative ex- 
penses of the binational commissions. 

Present concern in this country over 
balance of payments deficits will cer- 
tainly add to the necessity of encour- 
aging greater mutuality in the support 
of these exchanges. For example, the 
United States could meet the cost of 
teachers and students coming to insti- 
tutions here, while the other countries, 
able to do so, could pay the expenses of 
Americans going there. Each country 
might meet the transportation expenses 
of its own citizens. This would provide 
a true reciprocity, and, at the same 
time, each country would be spending 


its funds only in its own territory and 
paying money to its own educational in- 
stitutions. 


Lack of long-range financing 


A fact that plagues all our foreign 
aid programs and the cultural programs 
in particular, is the lack of long-range 
financing. The fiscal year limitation on 
annual appropriations presents problems, 
from the point of view of time, in the 
examining, screening, selecting, and plac- 
ing of students, teachers, professors, and 
others participating in the program. 

Authorization of funds should be 
placed on a basis to encourage long- 
range planning. Consideration is now 
being given to arrangements which 
might overcome or, at least, alleviate 
this traditional difficulty of obtaining 
annual appropriations to support pro- 
grams authorized by the Congress. 

The new legislation authorizes appro- 
priations for long-term programs so that 
obligations need not be completed dur- 
ing one fiscal year. Sometimes an obli- 
gation technically made during the year, 
such as a commitment to send a par- 
ticular individual on a trip, becomes in- 
operative because that person cannot go 
and a substitute is not found until the 
next fiscal year. The program should 
not suffer in such cases. 


Scope of operation 


This review of the Fulbright program 
has emphasized one essential weakness— 
the limited scope of its operation. 
Granted the wide acceptance and popu- 
larity of the program at home and 
abroad, based on concrete accomplish- 
ments, the wisest course would be to 
remove educational exchange from its 
fiscal straight jacket. 

The security of the United States can- 
not rest solely on armies or atom bombs, 
no matter how powerful or destructive. 
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As President Eisenhower has said, “To- 
day it.is vitally important that we and 
others detect and pursue the .ways in 
which cultural and economic assistance 
will mean more to free world strength, 
stability, and solidarity than will purely 
military measures.” It is for this pur- 
pose that. the Fulbright program has 
been conducted. 


Hopefully, the real strength of the 
program will be revealed through deeds 
rather than words. All the people of 
the world look forward to the day when 
their leaders can join together in an at- 
mosphere of mutual trust to resolve their 
differences. There will be no final proof 
of the program’s success until this day 
arrives. , 


J 


The Two-Week Orientation Center Program * 


By Forrest G. Moore and CLARKE A. CHAMBERS 


ABSTRACT: Orientation programs for foreign students vary 
in duration and coverage from one-day programs on the cam- 
pus of the university attended, with emphasis on local institu- 
tional practices, to six-we€k programs for students destined for 
many different universities and with major emphasis on learn- 
ing English. In the summer of 1960 for the first time, two 
universities—Minnesota and Indiana—-were asked to experi- 
ment with two-week orientation sessions for groups of advanced 
graduate students carefully selected for English language pro- 
ficiency and academic competence. Major emphasis was 
placed on orientation to the American university system and 
to practices in the specific fields of study of the participants, 
The results would seem to indicate that this type of short- 
term orientation, while fast moving and, thus, wearing on the 
participants and the instructors alike, produced among the 
overseas students some notable insights into graduate educa- 
tion in America. : | 


Forrest G. Moore, Ph.D., Minneapolis, Minnesota, is Director of the Office of the Ad- 
viser to Foreign Students at the University of Minnesota. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, is an Associate Professor of History at the University of Minne- 
sota. They served as Directors of the Two-Week Orientation Center at the University 
of Minnesota in summer 1960. | . 


* In connection with this article and the two articles which follow, see the comments of the 
Special Editor on arrival and orientation in the first article in this volume. 
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HE orientation of a student from 

overseas to the American educa- 
tional pattern. is obviously a long-term 
process. What can be done in begin- 
ning the process of orientation in the 
relatively’ short period of two weeks? 
Assuming that the student assigned to 
the centers would have adequate Eng- 


lish language proficiency, we planned a- 


fast moving program of presentations 
from eight-fifteen in the morning to 
eight o’clock in the evening, five and a 
half days a week. The morning hours 
were devoted to lecture presentations, 
and the afternoons were taken up by 
seminar meetings and library periods in 
which the students did research on as- 
signed topics and prepared papers to be 
presented during one of the seminar ses- 
sions. In the evenings, qualified speak- 
ers were asked to meet with the group 
for dinner, make after-dinner presenta- 
tions, and remain with the group for in- 
formal discussion. 


OBJECTIVES AND IMPLEMENTATION 


The several related goals of the cen- 
ter were (1) the introduction of the for- 
eign student to American ways, customs, 
mores, social structure, and history; (2) 


_ the experience of listening to formal aca- 


demic lectures, taking notes, and stand- 
ing examination on the material pre- 
‘sented in a classroom situation; (3) the 
introduction of the student to research, 
writing, and library techniques; (4) the 
presentation of materials relating to the 
purposes, organization, and procedures 
of graduate study in an American uni- 
versity; and (5) the opportunity of par- 
ticipating in a typical graduate seminar 
situation, of presenting an oral report, 
and/or writing a brief research paper to 
be read and criticized by the instructor 
and other students. 

. The first objective and the second ob- 
jective in part were implemented by a 
series of ten lectures on American `his- 
tory; three lectures on the subjects of 


the American family, American social 
structure, and forms of social action; 
and by three lectures on national char- 
acter, manners and customs, and the 
dilemma of individualism in a mass so- 
ciety. The history series took up, in 
turn, the impact of English traditions 
and institutions on colonial America; 
the American political faith as exempli- 
fied in the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution—liberty and order; 
the significance of the frontier experi- 
ence for American character and ways; 
the American creed of equalitarianism; 
Amerita’s “peculiar” institution, Negro 
slavery, and its impact on race rela- 
tions; the long-run influence of the Civil 
War and Reconstruction on politics and 
civil rights; the American nation as an 
industrial power and an affluent society; 
America as a nation of nations, the role 
of immigration; the American as re- 
former; and the United States as a 
world power in the twentieth century. — 

An essay examination on the history 
series partially fulfilled the second ob- 
jective. ‘These exams were graded, and 
there was opportunity to discuss the na- 
ture of the essay exam and to comment 
critically upon the exams after they had 
been graded. Each student was also 
given the experience of taking an ex- 
amination made up of various types of 
objective test items. 

All students received three hours of 
lecture on reference tools in graduate 
research; standard forms of composition 
and style in the several major areas of 
the humanities, social sciences, and natu- 
ral sciences; methods of organization 
and synthesis; practical suggestions for 
the preparation of a manuscript; the 
importance of bibliography; and intro- 
duction to the standard guides to writ- 
ing. A member of the library staff also 
spoke to the group on the organization 
of American research libraries, following 
which the students were taken in small 
groups on a tour of the library and 
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given a demonstration in finding mate- 
rials. - Students in the seminars were 
given assistance on these same points 
relative to the very special -requirements 
that each academic discipline sets. Stu- 
dents in the physical and biological sci- 
ences were taken on tours to specialized 
libraries in these fields. 

The fourth major goal was sought by 
a. series of three lectures which dealt 


with both the theory and practice of 


graduate education in America. These 
sessions were directed toward the very 
real anxieties new students suffer as they 
begin their graduate training inan en- 
vironment alien to most of them. The 
topics covered included the following: a 
comparison of educational systems; the 
specifics of American education, public 
and private; and the relationship of 
professor to student. Specific questions 
about graduate student procedures were 
answered in informal conversations and 
in the seminar groups. In addition, one 
of the special lecturers addressed the 
group on the topic of special issues in 
American education. 

The special seminars met the fifth 
major objective. The humanities, so- 
cial sciences and education seminars 
were conducted in essentially. the same 
fashion. In the social science seminar, 
for example, each student selected a 
phase of the study of American family 
life nearest to his own training and in- 
terest. The seminar leader elaborated 
on how a topic is selected; hypotheses 
established; materials located, gathered, 
and synthesized. In a succeeding ses- 
sion, an American student presented an 
oral report and the seminar members 
discussed and criticized it. During the 
second week, seminar members who had 
made the most rapid progress on their 
topics presented oral and written reports 
for evaluation. 

The afternoon sessions in the biologi- 
cal sciences included both laboratory 
` and seminar meetings. A specialist dem- 


onstrated the phase contrast and elec- 
tron microscope in two sessions. Other 
meetings dealt with thesis topic selec- 
tion, preparation for written and‘ oral 
examinations, and the discussion of ex- 
pected standards of graduate student 
performance. 

The physical science seminar was con- 
ducted in much the same manner as the 
biological science seminar except that 
the wide variety of fields represented 
made utilization of laboratory equip- 
ment inappropriate. 

The evening sessions were devoted to 
such subjects as racial and minority 
issues, the role of student leadership, 
the idea of counseling, America’s two- 
party system, the role of voluntary or- 
ganizations, the American economy, and 
the role of religion in the United States. 


WEAKNESSES 


Short-term orientation is hampered by 
the need to cover a great deal of ma- 


_terial in a very short period of time. 


The selection of topics becomes: crucial 


` since there is no opportunity to re- 


schedule or to repeat topics that have 
not been fully or adequately covered. 
The student with inadequate language 
comprehension is rapidly left behind and 
little can be done to make the program 
comprehensible to him. In the sum- 
mer of 1960, of the fifty-two students 
assigned: to the University of Minnesota, 
sixteen, almost a third, lacked the skill 
in English needed to follow the in- 
tensive schedule. These students were 
given special assistance in increasing 
speed of reading comprehension and 
practice with various forms of tests on 
short readings and lecture materials. 
The success of the seminar meetings 
depends on the homogeneity of the semi- 
nar groups. Seminars in the humanities 
and education areas enjoyed more suc- 
cess than the others, because partici- 
pants were students with similar depart- 
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mental training and interest. The so- 
cial science seminar, on the other hand, 
was composed of students from such di- 
verse fields as law, social work, politi- 
cal science, industrial management, and 
economics. Optimum size of seminars 
would seem to be seven to nine students. 
The more closely allied the fields of 
study, the more fruitful the seminar ex- 
perience. 


EVALUATION 


The students were asked to evaluate 
the different aspects of the two-week 
program as to relative level of useful- 
ness. These levels were categorized as 
extremely useful, very useful, somewhat 
useful, slightly useful, and not useful at 
all. The morning lectures were gener- 
ally rated as very useful, as were the 
seminar groups for helping the student 
understand the seminar method. 

The evening programs received the 
most criticism. A number of students 
complained that the lecturers’ comments 
were too academic to be absorbed after 
a hard day’s work. Many students were 
critical of the pace of the program and 
the amount of work expected of them. 
The seminar groups were seen as need- 
ing more homogeneity of participants. 
Some students expressed the desire to 
participate in cultural events, and others 
wished the opportunity to meet more 
regularly with American students. 

The students were also asked to give 
the center program an over-all rating as 
far as their level of satisfaction with it 
was concerned. Seven students were ex- 
tremely satisfied, thirty-five were very 
satisfied, eight were somewhat satisfied, 
and one was slightly satisfied with the 
_ over-all program. 

Most of the center participants agreed 
that such a program was essential and 
invaluable, but one young man probably 
expressed the views of the group when 

he remarked that the center’s schedule 


was a good shock treatment, but re- 
minded him of an army training experi- 
ence. Another participant predicted that 
most participants “now would tend to 
be more balanced and less hasty in 
jumping to conclusions.” 


Wuat Was ACCOMPLISHED 


The two-week program of orientation 
finds many skeptical of its validity. If 
we can trust the judgments made by 
the students and by the seminar lead- 
ers, who were also asked to evaluate the 
program, there were some concrete ac- 
complishments. 

The students were brought to the re- 
alization that the educational programs 
facing them on the college campus would 
be fast moving, difficult, and challeng- 
ing. A number of the students woke up 
to the fact that English as spoken in 
their home countries is not like Ameri- 
can English as spoken on the campus. 
Those students with poor language pro- 
ficiency or background in their fields be- 
came aware of these inadequacies and 
gained some confidence that they could 
work successfully toward overcoming 
these deficiencies. The outstanding stu- 
dents in the group were able, with mini- 
mal assistance, to outline a paper, do 
the reading for it, write it, and present 
it. A number of the students saw the 
advantage of having to produce a paper 
for the first time in the United States 
under classroom conditions without hav- 
ing to be concerned that the mark as- 
signed would become a part of their 
record. 


Wauat Is NEXT 


The short-term orientation program 
for the new foreign student who is well 
qualified in English is here to stay. 
Sponsoring agencies appear to be con- 
vinced that orientation is productive, 
and the research available indicates that 
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the academic content of orientation pro- 
grams should be increased, related to 
the student’s specific field, and include 
information about the institution where 
the student will take up his studiés. 
Those responsible for short-term ori- 
entation feel that it must be balanced 
in approach, orient the student to the 
national community, to the university, 
and to the special problems of the dif- 
fering fields of study of the individual 


participants. If funds become available 
to provide orientation for both the spon- 
sored and unsponsored beginning foreign 
students, then we may very soon see 
short-term orientation programs on every 
campus with fifty or more new foreign 
students. Until then, widely scattered 
two-week centers for specially selected 
students will continue to test the va- 
lidity of the short-term orientation pro- 
gram, 


The Four-Week Mixed Program 


By Grorce P. SPRINGER 


ABSTRACT: The orientation program, properly conceived, 
must be reasonably brief, varied in content, and therapeutic in 
intent. It is not intended to supplant the protracted, solid 
study which is professional preparation. As distinguished 
from indoctrination, with which it is sometimes erroneously 
confused, orientation seeks to confront willing minds with re- 
alities in a manner designed to lessen tensions and anxieties. 
On the basis of language facility and general maturity, ori- 
entees are assigned to two-, four-, or eight-week programs. 
The four-week program is distinguished from its shorter and 
longer counterparts by its well-roundedness, flexibility, and 
personal touch. -Although short in duration of time, the well- 
conceived and well-conducted orientation program is highly 
important in that it provides first impressions to the foreign 
student of the milieu in which he must live and learn until he 
returns home. : 


George P. Springer, Ph.D., New Haven, Connecticut, received his doctorate in Linguis- 
tics from Harvard University. He is Director of Admissions in the Graduate School, 
Yale University, and, during summers, he directs the Yale Foreign Student Institute. 
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CADEMIC orientation programs 
vary in length, depending on the 
nature of the group to be oriented. and 
the tasks for which it is to be prepared. 
At Yale‘ and Harvard, for instance, 
Freshman Week is a regular institution 
designed to orient the newly arrived 
‘eighteen-year-old boy. Similar programs 
for freshmen exist at most residential 
colleges. In connection with the pro- 
posed Peace Corps, it was recently sug- 
gested that its members be “oriented” 
for a whole year before serving abroad. 
The wisdom of considering as orienta- 
tion a program which involves such 
lengthy and special training is question- 
able. To qualify as orientation, a pro- 
gram must be reasonably brief, varied 
in content, therapeutic in intent. It is 
infelicitous to confuse an orientation 
program with the broader issue of pro- 
fessional preparation. Orientation, as we 
conceive of it, can never supplant the 
protracted, solid study required of those 
who would effectively serve abroad. It 
can only supplement such training. In- 
versely, only a foreign student funda- 
mentally competent to undertake stud- 
ies in this country can benefit from 
orientation. If he is poorly chosen, ill- 
prepared academically and linguistically, 
sick emotionally or physically, orienta- 
tion cannot solve his problems. At best, 
it may provide an opportunity to weed 
him out before more serious damage 
occurs. 

Under.our definition, intensive Eng- 
lish language programs for foreign stu- 
dents which fulfill a very important but 
more limited function than orientation 
programs should not be classed with 
them. One further distinction needs to 
be made. To the professional, there is 
no more vexing misnomer than to hear 
orientation called indoctrination. Yet 


1Mark H. Alcott, “The Undergraduate,” 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin, November 26, 1960, 
p. 207. 


this term is still often used inadvertently 
by Americans who enjoy contacts with 
foreign students. Indoctrination instills 
specious facts and attitudes into unwill- 
ing minds by the application of anxiety- 
producing techniques. Orientation, by 
contrast, seeks to confront willing minds 
with realities in a manner designed to 
lessen tensions and anxieties. It is es- 
sential to avoid confusing the two. 

In summary, an orientation program 
is a set of measures, based on -psycho- 
logical principles, arranged to provide 
special care for people facing a difficult 
new situation. If successful, it can al- 
leviate disorientation and its symptoms, 
but it can properly be charged only with 
performing limited miracles. 


THE Four-WEEK PROGRAM 


The central task of this article is 
to analyze and interpret the four-week 
orientation program, as sponsored by 
the Institute of International Education. 
This program stands intermediate be- 
tween the two-week and the eight-week 
orientation programs. In this situation, 
it would not be inappropriate to sug- 
gest that the reader extrapolate from 
what my colleagues on either side have — 
to say, and let it go at that. For, as in 
political life, it is more difficult to make 
a case for the middle of the road than 
for either extreme. But perhaps the ef- 
fort to isolate some positive character- 
istics will yield more than the gray 
which is the issue of a mixture of black 
and white. It is assumed that the reader 
is somewhat familiar with the fact that 
orientation centers are located in uni- 
versities and colleges dispersed through- 
out this country; that they normally ac- 
commodate students not from a single 
country or profession, but from many; ? 


2 Jt should be pointed out, in passing, that 
the Mills College Orientation Center in Oak- 
land serves only students from the Ryukyu 
Islands and that the Economics Institute, suc- 
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that the students undergoing these pro- 
grams represent but a small percentage 
of all foreign students entering this 
country; that two basic criteria, lan- 
guage and general maturity, are em- 
ployed to assign orientees to the two-, 
four-, and eight-week programs respec- 
tively; that the decision to make these 
distinctions is quite recent; and that the 
results of subdividing the total student 
group accordingly have been satisfac- 
tory so far. 


WELL-ROUNDEDNESS 


The first characteristic which comes to 
mind for the four-week program is its 
well-roundedness. There is time in this 
period for remedial language study, time 
to study our society formally in class 
and informally after class, time to learn 
and to ask questions about our strange 
academic customs and arrangements, 
time to comprehend library techniques 
and even to survey library holdings in 
one’s own field. There is time to begin 
the process of assaying the American 
character by contacts with people will- 
ing, equipped, and free to talk of many 
things. There is time to catch one’s 
breath before the real race which starts 
‘in September. That all these things are 
capable of achievement in a four-week 
span in no way impugns the effective- 
ness of the other programs. On the 
contrary, the diversification of our ori- 
entation effort is highly reassuring, es- 
pecially since it implies a refinement 
and standardization of the selection 
methods used to assign students to both 
orientation and subsequent academic 
programs. We have simply begun to 
respond more flexibly to the wide range 
of needs in our students, rather than 


cessfully run at the University of Colorado 
for the past three summers, combines the as- 
pects of orientation with professional training 
in a two-month program for carefully selected 
and mature economists, 


- dist&nce those characteristics 


carry on with a magic six-week pro- 
gram which used to be deemed optimal 
for a group of about 800 students. - 


FLEXIBILITY 


The corollary of being an intermedi- 
ate program is an ability to accommo- 
date some students who, with almost 
equal justification, might have been 
placed in one of the others. Notwith- 
standing experience, good will, and the 
greatest administrative efforts, we can- 
not yet easily discern at a 4,000 mile 
which 
would make certain assignment pos- 
sible. Moreover, transportation and 
passport and visa problems can vitiate 
the best-laid plans. The four-week type 
program has built into it the flexibility 
which makes possible the accommoda- 
tion, without undue disruption, of the 
inevitable borderline cases. 


THE PERSONAL TOUCH 


Given a group of sixty to eighty stu- 
dents, four weeks seem the minimum 
time it takes our staff members to get to 
know all of our students. Looking upon 
orientation, as this writer does, in terms 
of a period of group therapy, it follows 
that when the numbers grow so large 
and the time so short that the director’s 
personal contact is limited to formal oc- 
casions, both student and director have 
been cheated. Naturally, some of the 
language instructors, working with small 
groups, get to know their particular stu- 
dents quite well in less time. The coun- 
selors, living with the students twenty- 
four hours a day, get to know them even 
sooner. But the crucial point is the di- 
rector’s involvement with the group and 
his availability to it in a number of dif- 
ferent roles as teacher, senior advisor, 
father figure, arbiter of disputes, and 
friend. Naturally, one’s opinion of the 
importance of this function will vary 
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greatly from individual to individual 
and is linked to his whole outlook on 
life, democracy, and the nature of the 
human animal. Yet there are physical 
limits upon organization, memory, and 
endurance. When we pass these limits 
—and we do not, in the four-week pro- 
gram of the size indicated—the per- 
sonal touch evaporates from orientation. 
It is the personal touch, for instance, 
which renders the week-end visit with 
American families such an important 
feature of our programs. 


e 
How to MEASURE SUCCESS 


In planning and fashioning our pro- 
grams, our natural tendency is to give 
the students, the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, the Department of 
State, and other orientee sponsors their 
“money’s worth.” That is, to offer as 
much as we can in the time allotted to 
us. Who has not heard the Asian’s 
charge of American hyperactivity? One 
wonders whether, if we curtailed in- 
struction by half, our results would 
greatly differ in a four-week program. 
They certainly would in the eight-week 
and in the two-week programs. On this, 
as on a number of other questions, seri- 
ous research is in order. Aside from its 
other benefits, such research should seek 
to determine whether, by any chance, 
we are not achieving the right ends with 
the wrong means; whether any means, 
given four weeks’ time and a condu- 
cive campus situation, would not yield 
roughly similar results. If one asserts 
that any orientation is better than none 
and that negative orientation is highly 
improbable, then it follows that we 
are bound to succeed by simply be- 
ing around. We may begin to doubt 
the necessity for elaborate organization. 
These doubts, surely, more particularly 
beset those of us engaged in the “well- 
rounded” programs than our more “an- 


gular” colleagues. In the eight-week 

program, the heavy emphasis on lan- 
guage training implies that, to begin 
with, most students are unprepared to 
enjoy many of the academic and some 
of the social aspects of the four- and 
two-week programs. No goal could be 
more clearly set than that visible to the 
eight-week orientee: learn the language! 
What is more, language progress can be 
neatly measured. To measure the less 
tangible adjustments is more difficult. 
In the two-week program, there is hardly 
time for anything but a massive aca- 
demic introduction to our society and 
schools. The awe-inspiring concentra- 
tion of the academic load demands the 


. utmost in planning and performance, 


but perforce limits the informal aspects 
of the program. For an elite group of 
sophisticated, professionally dedicated, 
and time-conscious students, this pro- 
gram is ideal. Here too, it seems, the 
goals are more clearly in sight—accumu- 
late knowledge quickly!—than in the 
four-week program, though to measure 
progress is no easier. 

Of course, by focusing on what dis- 
tinguishes one orientation program from 
another, we have obscured that which, 
most significantly, unites them. We all 
share the sense of mission inherent in 
being among the first to guide our visi- 
tors; the excitement that stems from 
the purposefully planned convergence of 
one hundred individual paths and doz- 
ens of cultures; the gratification of gath- 
ering for the noblest of purposes in 
the noblest of institutions, significantly 
called a university. The list does not 
end there. 


A SMALL LINK IN A LONG CHAIN 


Let us review, for a moment, a typi- 
cal total foreign study experience, with- 
out undue naivete. More closely than 
anything, it resembles a five-year-plan. 
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It does not start with an application 
blank and end with a diploma. Rather, 
it starts with a dream and culminates in 
the assumption of higher responsibilities 
back home. Between these two termi- 
nal points stands the whole gamut of 
human emotions incidental to the in- 
numerable tests, small and large, a stu- 
dent has to undergo and to his failures 
and triumphs. For a foreign student to 


succeed takes time, heart, and, perhaps, 
a dash of luck. 

In this long chain of events, orienta- 
tion represents but a minor link. Time 
alone, however, is not a good measure of 
importance. Are not first impressions 
more lasting than others? If orienta- 


- tion functions as a prime source of first 


impressions, its chronological insignifi- 
cance merely belies its real moment. 


~ 


The University of Hawaii Orientation Center 


By Sum F. MCCABE 


ABSTRACT: The University of Hawaii has been conducting 
an orientation program for the Department of State through 
its contracting agency, the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, for the past seven yéars. Grantees from Asia have been 
oriented during a six-week program from 1954 through 1959; 
from 1960 the program has been reduced to a four-week pro- 
gram for the “middle” group in English proficiency. At the 
Orientation Center, a well-rounded program of academic, so- 
cial, and cultural activities is planned to make the transition 
from one culture to another a relatively painless process. The 
aims of the program are to provide an opportunity for the 
grantees to become adjusted to the social environment of the 
United States, to introduce them to American society and cul- 
ture, to prepare them for academic and administrative pro- 
cedures in institutions of higher learning in the United States, 
and to give those students who need it confidence and facility 
in the use of the English language. 


Sumie F. McCabe, M.A., Honolulu, Hawaii, is Assistant Professor of Speech, serving 
as Acting Foreign Student Adviser and Director of the Orientation Center, at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. 
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OR the seventh consecutive sum- 


mer, the University of Hawaii con- — 


ducted an orientation program for Ful- 
bright, Smith-Mundt, and other United 
States Government-sponsored grantees 
on their way to the mainland. Since its 
inception, the orientation program in 
Hawaii has been a regional one; that is, 
grantees only from Asia have been at- 
tending the center. In 1960 a group of 
128 grantees from twelve Asian coun- 
tries arrived for four weeks of orienta- 
tion—from August 14 to September 10. 
They were bound for fifty-seven differ- 
ent colleges and universities, including 
the University of Hawaii, and repre- 
sented fifty-three different fields of 
study. 

The aims and purposes of the cen- 
ter were outlined for the Orientation 
Center by the Institute of International 
Education and the Department of State 
as follows: (1) to provide an opportu- 
nity to become adjusted to the social 
environment of the United States, (2) 
to introduce them to American society 
and culture, (3) to prepare them for 
academic and administrative procedures 


in institutions of higher learning in the’ 


United States, and (4) to give those 
students who need it confidence and fa- 
cility in the use of the English language. 
To meet these objectives, a well-rounded 
program of academic, social, and cul- 
tural activities was set up with a staff 
of twenty instructors, six house coun- 
selors, two program co-ordinators, and 
three office clerks. 

The grantees found adjustment to our 
social environment relatively easy, for 
foreign graduate students at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii from eight of the 
twelve countries represented at the cen- 
ter welcomed the grantees upon arrival 
and met with them frequently through- 
out the four-week period. The grantees 
were also in touch with relatives or 
family friends and spent much time with 
them. Our grantees were exposed not 


only to foreign students, but to Ameri- | 
cans of Asian ancestry and to Ameri- 
cans of European ancestry as well. 
One of the ways in which we intro- 
duced our grantees to the social envi- 
ronment of the United States was a 
planned homestay with an American 
family for a long week end, Thursday 
through Sunday, on one of the outlying 
islands. Students were assigned one to 
a home and became members of these 
homes for the duration of their stay, 
helping around in the home, going to 
church with the family on Sunday, and 
taking part in all of the activities of 
their host families. This homestay pro- 
gram proved highly successful because 


_ the host families were carefully selected 


and were, for the most part, people who 
had participated in this program for a 
number of years. The grantees espe- 
cially enjoyed the homestay, because it 
gave them an opportunity to go to a 
rural area away from the big city, to 
let their hair down and ‘relax among 
common people, and because they were 
given some respite from the full calen- 
dar of academic and social activities in 
Honolulu. 

To provide orientation to the aca- 
demic and administrative procedures 
found in American institutions of higher 
learning, registration procedures were 
set up, a schedule of courses and in- 
structions for registration placed in the 
hands of the students, deans, advisers, 
and registration clerks assigned for regis- 
tration and counseling duty, IBM cards 
prepared and issued upon presentation 
of approved registration cards, books 
bought, library cards drawn out; in 
other words, everything possible was 
done to present a realistic picture of 
registration at a typical university, in- 
cluding queues of people waiting in line 
for advisers and deans. Once class work 
began, grades were given, cinch notes 
issued for absenteeism, office hours held 
by all instructors, conferences scheduled 
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with students needing help, and classes 
conducted in lecture and seminar fashion. 

Lectures were given by staff members 
of the Office of Student Personnel on 
the graduate programs of most main- 
land universities, and information on 
grades, grade points, credits, grade point 
ratios, withdrawals, auditors, and so on 
was given as part of the daily orienta- 
tion lecture series. 

To provide orientation to American 
cultural, social, economic, and religious 
institutions, lecture-forums were con- 
ducted daily by guest lecturers from the 
University staff as well as leaders in in- 
dustry, labor, social work, and other 
fields from the community. These were 
supplemented with selected films depict- 
ing various aspects of American life. A 
series of cultural programs scheduled in 
the community—such as the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra with Leonard 
Bernstein, “The Flower Drum Song” 
put on by the Honolulu Community 
Theatre-—were also taken advantage of. 

Professional field trips to the city 
hall, the courts, the newspapers, the wa- 
ter supply system, the art academy, hos- 
pitals, detention homes, and the like 
provided professional orientation and 
opportunities for the grantees to talk 
with American peers in their respective 
fields of study. Arrangements were 
made to introduce each grantee to some- 
one in his field of study, and a “pro- 
fessional night” was arranged for the 
initial meeting with lawyers, doctors, 
bankers, social workers, anthropologists, 
educators, chemists, engineers, journal- 
ists, mathematicians, and others in at- 
tendance. Through this initial contact, 
the grantees were introduced to still 
others in their major fields. 

To orient them to American social 
life, a series of dancing classes were or- 
ganized; a get-together with American 
graduate students with group singing 
and folk dancing was planned; and an 
entire Sunday was given over to home 
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hospitality with families in the commu- 
nity for each of the 128 grantees to in- 
sure that each grantee was invited into 
at least one home in the city. 

To improve their proficiency in the 
use of the English language, classes in 
English and speech were conducted 
daily, with aural comprehension labs 
schéduled in the afternoon. Students 
had much practice writing reports, sum- 
maries, essays; receiving instruction and 
practicing in giving speeches to Ameri- 
can audiences; correcting gross mispro- 
nunciation and rhythm errors; improv- 
ing their aural comprehension; and 
learning to participate in class discus- 
sions. 

A daily course in library research 
gave a thorough orientation to Ameri- 
can.libraries and in locating material, 
in collecting bibliographies, in taking 
notes, and in preparing research papers. 
Students left the center with confidence 
in their ability to locate material quickly 
„and to write an acceptable piece of re- 
search. 

To facilitate the orientation to Ameri- 
can ways of doing things, resident coun- 
selors lived with the students in the 
dormitories giving instruction on the 
use of irons, telephones, automatic wash- 
ing machines, Western bathrooms; on 
where and how to shop, how to go 
through a cafeteria line, to recognize the 
names of American foods, to send their 
things to: the dry cleaners, and so on. 

The grantees were given an opportu- 
nity to do their share in orienting the 
community to their countries. Some 
wrote newspaper articles for the local 
press; others appeared on television and 
radio as guests on forums; others ap- 
peared before service organizations, such 
as Rotary, Kiwanis, and Lions, for 
talks; others met socially with profes- 
sional and business groups for an inter- 
change of ideas. 

These, then, were the things which 
were done at the University of Hawaii 
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Orientation Center in 1960. Hawaii is 
an ideal place for Asian grantees to come 
for orientation. The informal wear— 
loose-fitting Mother Hubbard-type gown 
called the “muu-muu” for the women 
and bright aloha shirts for the men, the 
custom of presenting leis to visitors with 
a kiss not only upon arrival but at leave- 
taking, the informality of the people, all 
these contribute toward making the visi- 
tors feel that they have arrived in a 
strange new land, but what they ex- 
perience almost immediately, the ideal 
climate, the familiar flowers and trees, 


the multiracial composition of the popu- 
lation, the familiar foods, the spirit of 
aloha, these minimize the cultural shock 
and make them feel that they have come 
to a place where they feel immediately 
at home. They come to the Fiftieth 
State knowing two things about it: 
Waikiki Beach and the hula girls. They 
go away impressed with one thing, how- 
ever: the wonderful people they find 
here, so much so that those who have 
been oriented here write to us from the 
mainland complaining not of being home- 
sick but of being Hawaii-sick. 


The Academic Performance of Foreign Students 


By IvAn PUTMAN, JR. 


ABSTRACT: The academic success of foreign students in the 
United States depends heavily upon the selection process, 
which is an effort to predict whether the student will profit 
personally and for the countries involved through a period of 
study in an American university. Significant factors in the 
selection process include the demonstrated academic ability of 
the student, his English proficiency, the adequacy and reliabil- 
ity of his financial resources, his adaptability to a strange en- 
vironment and to a new role upon his return home, and the 
facilities of the university of his choice for satisfying his edu- 
cational desires. A program of orientation and the availabil- 
ity of adequate counseling services can assist the foreign stu- 
dents in an important way in adapting to United States aca- 
demic and other mores. Although, from the standpoint of 
grades, foreign students seem generally to perform on a par 
with American students, the grades assigned to foreign students 
are not always assigned on the same basis as to other students. 
Because grades in some form are almost universally accepted 
as a measure of academic achievement and professional poten- 
tial, no double standard should be tolerated in giving grades 
or in awarding degrees. The reputation of United States edu- 
cation depends upon accepting only high caliber exchange stu- 
dents, sending only first-rate students abroad, including only 
universities with high standards in the exchange program, as- 
sisting exchange students adequately in adjusting to new situa- 
tions, overcoming any handicaps, and doing the best academic 
work of which they are capable, and awarding only degrees 
that have been earned.—Ed. 


Ivan Putman, Jr., Ph.D., Gainesville, Florida, is Adviser to Foreign Students at the 


University of Florida. He is a past president of the National Association of Foreign 
Student Advisers. He received his doctorate from Columbia University, his dissertation 
being Admission Data and the Academic Performance of Foreign Graduate Students at 
Columbia University (1952). He is the author of Educational Observations in the Mid- 


dle East (1956). 
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BJECTIVES of student exchange 

programs are many and varied. 
Program sponsors, participating stu- 
dents, and host institutions may have 
quite different expectations from their 
efforts and arrive at correspondingly 
varied judgments of the success of a 
given program. But whatever their re- 


spective purposes, the academic success: 


of the students and the quality of their 
academic. experience must necessarily be 
-central in judging the exchange program. 

Granting centrality of the academic 
experience itself, there are many pos- 
sible considerations in evaluating it. 
Those considered herein are: 


(1) Were the participants properly 
selected for an academic pur- 
pose? What factors are signifi- 
cant in the selection process? 

(2) Were the students properly ori- 

. ented in preparation for their ex- 
perience? ) 

Were they successful academi- 

cally? If not, why not? 

Was the educational experience 

of good quality? 

Has the academic experience pre- 

pared the students to make satis- 

factory use of their education? 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


SELECTION OF STUDENTS 


A perennial problem in exchange pro- 
grams, and certainly a crucial factor in 
their success, is the selection of partici- 
pants. From an academic viewpoint, 
the selection process is an effort to pre- 
dict whether the student will succeed in 
his studies. 
is most commonly measured in terms of 
(1) his grades, (2) whether he earns a 
degree or not, and sometimes (3) the 
extent to which he is capable of making 
use of what he has learned. Of course, 
we have not succeeded very well in de- 
veloping reliable criteria for predicting 
the success of United States students. 
The problem with foreign students is 
far more complex and, unfortunately, 


The degree of his success 


has been the subject of comparatively 
little research. 

Robert Klinger has summarized seven 
unpublished studies of the academic 
achievement of foreign students for a 
forthcoming publication of the National 
Association of Foreign Student Advis- 
ers.t Four of the studies, those by Ross, 
Hountras, Liu, and the English Lan- 
guage Institute, were undertaken at the 
University of Michigan. The others 
were by Moore at the University of 
Minnesota, Putman at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Warmbrunn and Spalter at 
Stanford University. Among them, ac- 
cording to Klinger, they explored a to- 
tal of twenty-eight factors. There is 
some disagreement in the research re- 
sults, and relatively few of the factors 
investigated proved to be reliable pre- 
dictors. 

However, the chief admission criteria 
which research, experience, and com- 
mon sense lead us to consider valid 
are (1) academic ability, (2) English 
proficiency, (3) adequate financial re- 
sources, and (4) the ability to adjust 
to new situations. 


Academic ability 


If a student is to overcome his handi- 
caps and make the required adjustment 
to study abroad, it is almost axiomatic 
that he must have been a superior stu- 
dent in his previous studies at home. 
The majority of United States admis- 
sions officers agree with the principle 
but find it difficult to practice. Admis- 
sions offices in larger United States in- 
stitutions may be trying to evaluate 
credentials of applicants from fifty, a 
hundred, or more countries of the world. 
It is often difficult even to obtain an au- 
thentic and reliably translated record of 


1 National Association of Foreign Student 
Advisers, Research Studies in Intercultural 
Education, Vol. 2 (New York: National As- 
sociation of Foreign Student Advisers, forth- 
coming). 
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studies. Understanding numerous grad- 
ing systems, keeping up with changes in 
educational policies and practices, and 
trying to determine the quality of the 
education represented by a credential 
may be equally troublesome. ‘The at- 
tempt to equate an educational program 
abroad to an American curriculum is 
often virtually impossible. Trustworthy 
help is given by competent selection 
committees abroad on applicants for 
United States Government, Institute of 
International Education, and some other 
programs, but admissions officers must 
rely on their own judgment and intui- 
tion in handling most applications from 
abroad. Fortunate indeed are those who 
can enlist the help of faculty colleagues 
who have had experience in other coun- 
tries. 

In predicting academic success, test 
scores and previous grades have come 
to be used as basic standards for deter- 
mining probable success of our own en- 
tering students. However, with foreign 
students, we usually have no test re- 
sults, and if we do have scores on our 
usual standardized tests, we have no 
idea what they mean. The verbal, cul- 
tural, and mechanical factors make. it 
impossible to judge foreign students’ 
scores by the usual American norms. 
We are also considerably less certain of 
the meaning of their previous grades 
than we are for United States students. 

One of the few research efforts on the 
prediction of foreign students’ success 
is the study by the present author’ of 
546 foreign graduate students enrolled 
at Columbia University from 1945 to 
1950.2, Only two admission criteria were 
found to have practical value for pre- 
diction. The first was grades in previ- 
ous academic work. When the marks 
earned in foreign institutions were con- 


2 Ivan Putman, Jr., Admission Data and the 
Academic Performance. of Foreign Graduate 
Students at Columbia University (Unpublished 
dissertation, Columbia University, 1952). 


verted to Columbia terms by a series ‘of 
conversion scales devised for the pur- 
pose, the average of these converted 
marks was found to correlate signifi- 
cantly with Columbia grade averages. 
The converted average alone would have 
been a satisfactory predictor in 89 per 
cent of the individual cases. The second 
significant factor was English test scores; 
a relationship confirmed by several other 
studies. Not unexpectedly, the study 
showed that the grade point average in 
the first term of enrollment at Columbia 
was the best single predictor of aca- 
demic success at Columbia; but there 
are too many pitfalls in the liberalizing 
of admissions policies for foreign stu- 
dents that might seem justified by this 
fact. 


English proficiency 


A functional knowledge of English 
frequently is a determining factor in 
the success of a foreign student in a 
United States educational institution. It 
is, therefore, crucial in the selection 
process, and yet it is one of the most 
difficult qualifications to evaluate satis- 
factorily. Just what is a functional 
knowledge of English for a given for- 
eign student in a given situation? He 
may do very well in ordinary conversa- 
tion in which he can choose his own 
words, but be quite unable to cope with 
the written language or the technical 
vocabulary in his field of study. Con- 
versely, he may hardly be able to speak 
or to understand the spoken language, 
but in his field he may have used Eng- 
lish textbooks for years and be quite 
capable where reading and writing are 
the necessary skills. Or the applicant’s 
limited knowledge of English may be 
offset by considerable facility for learn- 


3 National Association of Foreign Student 
Advisers, Report of the Waldenwoods Seminar 
—Research in Intercultural Exchange (New 
York: National Association of Foreign Stu- 
dent Advisers, forthcoming). 
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ing languages quickly or by willingness 
to work long and hard to compensate 
for the language handicap. Neither 
tests, recommendations, nor interviews 
can satisfactorily measure these un- 
knowns. Yet these are the best means 
available, and most institutions and pro- 
grams depend upon one or a combina- 
tion of them, 

Inevitably, however, English is a prob- 
lem for a majority of foreign students, 
even if they are judged to have adequate 
facility before admission, Very often a 
student who thinks highly of his Eng- 
lish is shocked to find upon arriving in 
the United States that he can neither 
understand nor be understood. The ac- 
cents and idioms he hears are quite un- 
familiar. As one Far Eastern student 
complained, “We studied Shakespeare 
in our English classes, but you do not 
speak like Shakespeare.” Understand- 
ing the slow and careful speech of an 
English teacher an hour a day in a 
classroom at home is quite different 
from coping with the rapid speech, fre- 
quent elisions and contractions, and 
careless articulation of people the for- 
eign student meets in American com- 
munities and classrooms. 


The new student from abroad is often — 


overwhelmed by the volume of reading 
expected and his slowness in under- 
standing it. Taking notes in class may 
be a virtual impossibility. Examina- 
tions are often shattering experiences— 
if they are objective type tests, their 
unfamiliar form, unexpected focus on 
minute detail, and high verbal factor 
may be quite unnerving. Regardless of 
the type of examination, his language 
handicap makes it difficult for the stu- 
dent to complete it in the allotted time. 

Therefore, even though preadmission 
test scores are high and recommenda- 
tions glowing, there can be no assurance 
in advance that the student will not be 
handicapped in English. 


Finances 


Another important selection criterion 
is the adequacy of the applicant’s finan- 
cial’ resources. No student, however 
able, is going to do well academically if 
he is constantly plagued by money prob- 
lems. If he is sponsored by a reputable 
agency, the worst that usually happens 
is that his grant may be prorated on a 
monthly basis without allowing extra 
funds for fees, room rent, and books at 
the beginning of each term. He is as- 
sured of funds, although not necessarily 
of wisdom in their use. On the other 
hand, the private student may have re- 
liable sources of funds or he may not. 
The naive faith of some foreign stu- 
dents in the wealth and generosity of 
the United States leads them to believe, 
if they can just get to this country, that 
the money they need will miraculously 
appear. ‘They, therefore, give the an- 
swers they think we want to questions 
about money, rather than the real facts. 
A case in point is that of the overseas 
student who stated in his application 
that he would have $2000 for a year’s 
expenses. ‘The day after he arrived on 


. the campus he applied for a full scholar- 


ship. When questioned about his signed 
statement of financial resources, he re- 
plied, “Oh, I had the $2000, but I will 
receive a scholarship from the univer- 
sity. So I have sent that money back 
home so my brother can come to 
America, too.” 

Sometimes the real cause of financial 
trouble is the institution’s failure to give 
adequate advance information about the 
costs of education or its failure to ob- 
tain proper assurances of firm and ade- 
quate financial arrangements. A com- 
mendable policy being adopted by some 
institutions is to require a signed state- 
ment of financial responsibility from the 
student’s financial sponsor. At least 
this procedure gives reasonable assur- 
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ance that the sponsor knows he is the 
sponsor. 

No matter how carefully finances are 
investigated, some problems will inevi- 
tably occur. A government will devalue 
its currency or restrict dollar exchange, 
a family will meet heavy financial re- 
verses, the student will suffer an expen- 
sive illness, or it may take longer to ac- 
complish his objective than he planned. 
It would be impossible to avoid all such 
situations, but two possible measures for 
mutual protection would be (1) to re- 
quire the student to have health insur- 
ance, and (2) to urge both the student 
and the institution to maintain some re- 
serves for emergency use. 


Adaptability 


It takes real courage and stamina for 
a young person to leave the safety and 
support of his home, family, and cul- 
ture to go to a strange and distant coun- 
try to study. He is under tremendous 
compulsion to succeed by reason of his 
own and his family’s sacrifice and am- 
bition for him and also because of his 
national pride and his country’s needs. 
But, when he studies abroad, he must 
necessarily compete with his host coun- 

try’s nationals playing the academic 

game on their own ground and by their 
own rules. He must adapt himself to 
their educational pattern, work in their 
language, live on their kind of food, 
conform to their social customs, live in 
their kind of housing, and pay their 
prices for the things he needs. If his 
is a rigid personality which cannot make 
these adjustments, he probably cannot 
succeed, and he certainly will not be 
happy in his experience. 

Adaptability is also difficult to judge, 
especially if the person responsible for 
selection must work from paper evi- 
dence without talking personally with 
the applicant. It may well be that the 
selection committee’s personal interviews 
account for the high percentage of 


successes among Fulbright and Institute 
of International Education students. If 
the services of selection committees 
abroad could be made available for di- 
rect private applicants to United States 
institutions, we would have fewer ad- 
justment problems and, therefore, fewer 
academic difficulties. 


Institution’s qualifications 


An educational institution should hon- 
estly answer questions regarding its own 
qualifications and responsibilities in ac- 
cepting the foreign student, whether he 
thinks to ask them or not. Certainly 
one of the more obvious questions is 
whether the school offers the curriculum 
the student wants. Nothing is more 
frustrating to a student than to come 
halfway around the world to study only 
to find that his school does not offer 
the courses he came to get. It happens 
all too often, and precious time and 
money are lost as a result. Another im- 
portant question is whether the institu- 
tion offers adequate counseling services 
to help the foreign student make the 
adjustment to his new situation and 
overcome his handicaps. 


ORIENTATION 


Research studies of the effects of ori- 
entation upon academic success offer re- 
sults ranging from close relationship to 
little or no direct effect.* Regardless of 
these diverse findings, the researchers 
and all of us who work with foreign 
students on United States campuses are 
aware that every foreign student under- 
goes an adjustment period after he ar- 
rives. It has been ably described by 
Cora DuBois and observed and dis- 
cussed by many others.’ We also know 
that with help the student can adapt 


4 Report of the Waldenwoods Seminar, op. 
cit. 

5 Cora DuBois, Foreign Students and Higher 
Education in the United States (Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1956). 
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himself to his new situation more easily 
and quickly than he can without help. 
For example, even though his English 
may be excellent and he may be quite 
sophisticated in his general knowledge 
‘of United States educational practices, 
he may find himself in trouble if he is 
not informed of the local campus rules, 
too. He must know that in most schools 
dropping a course takes more than his 
deciding not to attend class; and final 
examinations at the end of a term are a 
required part of the course, even if there 
are no such examinations in his coun- 
‘try. Repeated problems of this sort 
convince foreign student advisers, and 
the students with whom they work, that 
planned orientation is necessary, if only 
to impart.necessary information. 

At the same time, there is consider- 
‘able disagreement as to what an effec- 
tive orientation program should include 
and how it should be conducted. Oc- 
casionally it is naively assumed that all 
foreign students come from such uncul- 
tured backgrounds that they must be 
taught manners and morals. Such an 
approach probably offends more people 
than it helps. On most campuses, ori- 
entation is kept at an adult level, and, 
at the same time, it allows for questions 
and instruction on small things that 
may cause embarrassment and difficulty 
for those who do not know about them. 
Sometimes an orientation program may 
be only a day or a week at the begin- 
ning of the first term of enrollment. 
Other schools continue it throughout a 
semester or a year, most often on an in- 
formal, voluntary basis, but occasionally 
in a required course. In the few insti- 
tutions that offer no planned orienta- 
tion, or confine it only to freshmen, the 
students ‘are oriented, but often the hard 
way, through bitter experience. 

A very important topic which should 
be but seldom is included in orienta- 
tion is reading and study skills. Studies 
show that this has been a major prob- 
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_lem area for foreign students. How- 


: ever, few United States educators, and 

few foreign students, seem to be aware 
of differences in reading and study meth- 
ods from country to country. For ex- 
ample, a professor recently called me in 
great agitation because two foreign stu- 
dents had turned in virtually identical 
answers to an essay examination ques- 
tion, and, furthermore, their answers 
were obviously copied directly from the 
textbook. He had confronted them with 
these facts, and they had claimed they 
had memorized the material. This was 
obviously false, and what should he do? 
I suggested that maybe they had been 
taught to memorize in their own coun- 
try, and, if so, they should be able to 
reproduce the. material again. To his 
complete astonishment, they did so, and 
they got off with a stern lecture on the 
evils of plagiarism and on the ways we 
expect students to study. 

Repeatedly, foreign students complain 
that they cannot keep up with reading 
assignments. Some report that they 
must look up so many words in the dic- 
tionary that it takes them an hour to 
read one page. Another common com- 
plaint is that they are unable to take 
notes. Often the reason proves to be 
that they are trying to write down 
the professor’s lecture verbatim or make 
outlines in complete English sentences. 
When we finally realized the magnitude 
of these problems at the University of 
Florida, we asked an expert to conduct 
an orientation session on reading and 
study methods for all of our new for- 
eign students, freshmen through gradu- 
ates. They rated it one of the most im- 
portant sessions for them in the entire 
orientation week. 


ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE 


There have been a few studies of the 
academic performance of foreign stu- 


8 Report of the Waldenwoods Seminar, op. 
cit. 
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dents. These have differed in method 
and have been somewhat in conflict in 
conclusions, but, in general, they have 
reported grade levels achieved and, in 
some cases, degrees earned by specific 
groups from abroad. They add up to 
the general impression that foreign stu- 
dents have about the same range of 
achievement and perform about on a 
par with United States students. 

The most extensive study of which a 
report is available is that by Clara 
Koenig, who surveyed 5704 foreign stu- 
dents enrolled in thirty-one institutions 
between the fall of 1948 and the spring 
of 1951.7 She found that 13 per cent 
received superior grade averages, 35 per 
cent were above average, 30 per cent 
were average, 15 per cent below aver- 
age, 1 per cent were dropped for failure, 
and no data were available on the re- 
maining 6 per cent. Thirty-five per 
cent earned degrees in the period, but 
no data are given on the number who 
were still enrolled and might later have 
completed degrees. English, finances, 
illness, and insufficient preparation were 
the chief reasons given for unsatisfac- 
tory performance. Thompson ® at Ohio 
State University investigated the per- 
formance of 681 foreign students en- 
rolled from 1947 to 1950 and reported 
their grade averages to be far better 
than those of students in general. In 
thirteen quarters, the averages of all 
foreign students varied from 3.08 to 
3.39 and those of graduate students 
alone ranged from 3.35 to 3.68. In the 
period of the study, 35.2 per cent earned 
degrees and 29.8 per cent were still en- 
rolled, leaving 35 per cent who termi- 
nated without degrees. Thompson at- 
tributes this excellent record to careful 

7 Clara H. Koenig, “Scholastic Performance 
of Foreign Students in the United States,” 
College and University, Vol. 28 (January 
1953), pp. 189--96. 

®Ronald Burdick Thompson, “Academic 


Records of Foreign Students,” College and 
University, Vol. 27 (October 1951), pp. 29-33. 


selection and notes that it was achieved 
in spite of the foreign students’ handi- 
caps. 

In the study of 546 graduate students 
at Columbia University previously re- 
ferred to,® grades of the entire sample 
averaged B. Grade averages of the en- 
tire graduate student body in the four 
schools represented had not been deter- 
mined, but an analysis of the distribu- 
tion of letter grades of the Teachers 
College student body in 1949 was avail- 
able. A similar analysis of the grades 
of the 360 Teachers College foreign stu- 
dents in the sample showed that they 
received significantly fewer A and B 
grades and more C, Incomplete, and 
Pass grades over the five-year period 
than the student body in general did in 
1949. Of the total sample of 546 stu- 
dents, 72 per cent earned one or more 
degrees, and an additional 13 per cent 
were still enrolled at the end of the pe- 
riod covered by the study. 

Lins and Milligan 1° compared the 
grades of three groups of graduate stu- 
dents at the University of Wisconsin in 
1948-1949, In comparison with the 
United States group, Canadians were 
generally better and other foreign stu- 
dents significantly lower in achievement. 
However, the numbers in the two for- 
eign student groups were comparatively 
small, and there was no indication of 
whether first-term students were being 
compared with more advanced ones. 

Forrest Moore’s study at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota included case studies 
of sixty-four foreign students and sta- 
tistical studies of 516 registered between 
1946 and 1952." With usual schol- 
arly caution, he reports “four tentative 


9Putman, Admission Data ... Columbia 
University. i 

t0 L. J. Lins and E. E. Milligan, “Grades of 
United States and Foreign Students,” IE 
News Bulletin, Vol. 25 (March 1950), pp. 
16-17. 
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causes of failure among foreign stu- 
dents”: (1) language deficiency, (2) 
lack of previous specialized study, (3) 
improper vocational choice, and (4) 
contrast between the home and United 
States cultures. He also reports signifi- 
cant differences in academic achieve- 
ment among students from different ma- 
jor fields. . 

Warmbrunn and Spalter +? studied the 
entire Stanford foreign student body 
from 1952 to 1956, 731 students. They 
report that 11.9 per cent failed from 
one or more of four causes: (1) lan- 
guage, (2) ability and training, (3) cul- 
tural difficulties, and (4) personality 
and motivation. They also found posi- 
tive relationships between failure and 
(1) national origin, (2) field of speciali- 
zation, and (3) level of study—under- 
graduates failed twice as often as gradu- 
ates. Hountras, reporting on 589 for- 
eign graduate students at the University 
of Michigan from 1947 to 1949, found 
that 43.8 per cent were on probation at 
some time.*® This study and the Co- 
lumbia investigation previously referred 
to both report that academic difficulty 
is most likely to occur in the first se- 
mester of enrollment when the Janguage 
handicap and adjustment problems in 
general are most acute. 

At the University of Florida, over the 
past twenty-one terms, 35-45 per cent 
of all foreign students enrolled have 
achieved. B or better grade averages, 
and 21—30 per cent have made unsatis- 
factory grades—below a C average for 
undergraduates and below B for gradu- 
ates. The over-all average of the for- 
eign student group is consistently a 


12 Ibid. 

13 Peter T. Hountras, “Academic Probation 
Among Foreign Students,” School and Society, 
Vol. 84 (September 1, 1960), pp. 75-77; “Re- 
lationship Between Pre-Admission Data and 
Achievement of Foreign Graduates,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, Vol. 48 (March 
1957), pp. 157-63. 


little above the total student body av- 
erage, but this is of doubtful signifi- 
cance. 

These studies have investigated the 
relationship between academic perform- 
ance and a number of additional factors 
not so far mentioned. In some cases, 
different investigators report conflicting 
results. Factors which have been re- 
ported in at least one study to have 
positive relationship with academic per- 
formance include sex, years of postsec- 
ondary education prior to admission, 
years of work experience, selection for 
scholarship awards, age at entrance, 
country of origin, undergraduate school 
attended, marital status, degree held at 
the time of admission, test scores, and 
personality. Previous degrees earned, 
study load, time out of school before 
admission, experience at a summer ori- 
entation center, and size of previous 
college are reported as having no rela- 
tionship to academic success. It is ob- 
vious that there is confusion concerning 
the factors that actually do relate to 
academic performance. It is equally ob- 
vious that the determinants of success 
in the case of any individual foreign 
student are complex, subtle, at least in 
part unique, and very difficult to deter- 
mine by methods we now know. Much 
of the information we collect on a for- 
elgn student may be useful for counsel- 
ing and for nonacademic concerns in 
exchange programs, but it is of little 
help in determining whether or not he 
will be a successful student. 


ACADEMIC STANDARDS 


The validity of grades as measures 
of academic achievement has long been 
questioned by educators and others. ` Un- 
doubtedly, grades given by different pro- 
fessors have different meanings, and the 
grading standards of different institu- 
tions vary widely. The grades of for- 
eign students are even more suspect 
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than grades in general. Professors may 
‘ consciously or unconsciously be more 
lenient in grading foreign students be- 
cause of (1) appreciation of their dif- 
ferent backgrounds, (2) sympathy for 
their handicaps, (3) the fallacious no- 
tion that the cause of international un- 
derstanding will be better served, or 
(4) the equally naive idea that the stu- 
dent is going back home to work and 
that a low standard of achievement 
© “will be all right in his underdeveloped 
` country.” 

The extent to which unwarranted 
leniency in grading foreign students is 
practiced is, of course, extremely diffi- 
cult -to determine. In the Columbia 
University study previously referred to, 
an attempt was made to throw some 
light on it by asking members of the 
Teachers College faculty how they 
graded foreign students.44 Thirty-one 
per cent of them said they graded all 
students alike with no special conces- 
sions to foreign students. Another 30 
per cent said they graded all students 
on an individual rather than a com- 
parative basis and that the foreign stu- 
dent’s background, any extra work he 
might turn in, and so on might give him 
a slightly higher grade. A third. of the 
respondents admitted to some leniency 
in grading foreign students, but felt that 
it was never more than one grade level, 
from a C to a C+, for example. 

No’ good is accomplished by giving 
a foreign student a grade he has not 
earned. It may make him feel better 
for the moment, and he may say that 
without the grade his life would be 
ruined, but, in the long run, a “courtesy 
grade” is a disservice. On the other 
hand, it is perfectly legitimate to help 
a foreign student overcome his handi- 
caps. The professor may be willing to 
give a little extra time to explain as- 
signments and requirements or to dis- 


14 Putman, Admission Data ... Columbia 
University. 


cuss a point the student does not un- 
derstand. Papers and projects may be 
on topics related to the student’s home 
situation. Extra time may be given for 
assignments and examinations to com- 
pensate for language handicaps. Essay 
or oral examinations may be given in 
place of or to supplement objective 
tests. But, in the'end, the foreign stu- 
dent’s work must be judged on the ba- 
sis of its quality. 

Regardless of the accuracy of a single 
grade, the composite of several grades 
given by, several professors from their 
several points of view probably gives a 
fairly reliable estimate of the student’s 
accomplishments. For every professor 
who'is admittedly lenient in grading 
him, the student probably has another 
who grades him down because of his 
handicaps. And the fact remains, also, 
that whether or not we like them or 
know what they mean, grades in some 
form are the measure of academic 
achievement and professional potential 
used all over the world. It is, there- 
fore, of paramount importance that the 
grades we give foreign students reflect 
as accurately as possible the real qual- 
ity of their work and that the degrees 
they receive are really earned degrees. 

Some people have advocated special 
curricula and special degrees for for- 
eign students.15 The special degree is 
an old European custom, but it seems 
generally to be regarded as a second 
class, low-standard, courtesy degree 
which smacks of condescension and su- 
periority on the part of its donors. We 
in American education should scrupu- 
lously reject any association with a 
double standard. 

Many American educators who have 
been abroad have been shocked to learn 


15 Henry H. Schloss, “Three Problems of 
International Student Exchange Programs,” 
American Association of University Professors 
Bulletin, Vol. 41 (September 1955), pp. 470- 
74. 
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that United States education is not held 
in high regard in many countries of the 
world.*® Some of the reasons are un- 
derstandable and are not our fault. For 
example, many of the educated people 
in other countries have been educated 
in Europe or under a European system, 
and they naturally favor the kind of 
education they themselves have had. 
They also are as ignorant of our edu- 


cational system as we are of theirs, and 


they are likely to assume that the stand- 
ards of all United States educational in- 
stitutions are approximately the same, 
as is the case in their centralized sys- 
tems. Therefore, when they encounter 
one poorly trained graduate of a United 
States school, they assume that all are 
of similar caliber. 

Perhaps the greatest damage to the 
reputation of American education abroad 
has been done by so-called diploma 
mills, those institutions which offer de- 
grees for little or no recognized aca- 
demic work. A recent report by Robert 
Reid published by the American Coun- 
cil on Education reveals that this kind 
of activity is a $75,000,000 a year busi- 
ness in the United States and that many 
of its customers are in other countries." 
Some of these establishments have no 
facilities but a printing press to turn 
out impressive diplomas and a post office 
box in which to receive orders for them. 

Unhappily, some legitimate institu- 
tions are little better in some of their 
practices. For example, some United 
States colleges apparently will admit 
any foreign student without regard to 
the quality of his previous study. Some- 


times students are admitted without 


having completed secondary school and, 


16 Ivan Putman, Jr, Educational Observa- 
tions in the Middle East (New York: Ameri- 
can Friends of the Middle East, 1956). 

17 Robert H. Reid, American Diploma Mills 
(Washington: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1959). 


in some instances, apparently without 
having submitted any formal applica- 
tion, any credentials, or any evidence of 
English facility or financial resources,?® 
It does not take much of this kind of 


. activity to convince people abroad that 


all American education is indeed in- 
ferior. The situation will change only 


-with time, patience, and a continual 


flow of well-trained American-educated 
people back to their countries—people 
with the persistence to get the chance 
to show what they can do and the qual- 
ity to do a first-rate job. 

Basic standards of quality in foreign 
student programs include the following: 


(1) Foreign students should be dis- 
couraged in every possible way 
from dealing with or going to 
substandard United States edu- 
cational institutions. 

No foreign student should be ad- 
mitted without determining from 
a formal application and official 
records of previous studies that 

_he has been a superior student at 

home and has completed neces- 
sary preparation for study at the 
college level, that he knows Eng- 
lish and has money, and that the 
institution offers the academic 
work to meet his needs. 
Every effort should be made 
to provide adequate orientation, 
counseling, English instruction, 
and other means to help the for- 
eign student adjust to his new 
situation, compensate for his 
handicaps, and do academic work 
of the highest quality of which 
he is capable. 


(2) 


(3) 


Charles Malik, the great Lebanese states- 


‘man and scholar, in discussing the for- 


18 Edward C. Cieslak, The Foreign Student 
in American Colleges (Detroit: Wayne Uni- 
versity Press, 1955); Putman, Educational 
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eign alumnus before the Association of 
American Colleges said,}° 


You should never confer a master’s or a 
doctor’s degree on a foreign candidate un- 
less he measures up in every way to the 
highest standards you set for your own chil- 
dren. ... No second-rate student should 
in any event be allowed to seek intellectual 
perfection abroad; and secondly, when he 
returns home with a diploma from a second 
or third-rate institution he will perforce re- 
flect on the whole of the American educa- 
tional system. ... Some national system 
should be developed which will admit into 
this country only the finest foreign minds, 
assigning them on the basis of a rational 
system of quotas only to your best institu- 
tions. Either a culture knows nothing about 
intellectual excellence, or it resolutely re- 
fuses to. discriminate between East and 
West in respect to it. 


United States educators should, with- 
out exception, be as outspoken as Dr. 
Malik in supporting high standards of 
educational experience for foreign stu- 


dents. To be sure, our sympathy goes - 


out to the student who cannot meet the 
standards, but it is better in the long 
run for him, for his country, and for 
ours if we maintain the standards and 
send him home without a degree. He 
and his countrymen may not love us 
for it, but they will respect us, and 
know in their hearts that the decision 
was right. 


APPLICABILITY OF EDUCATION 


Foreign students in this country are 
often criticized by their professors be- 
cause they do well in learning textbook 
principles but cannot apply what they 
learn. Some of the students often com- 
plain that what they learn is too gen- 
eral or too theoretical. Others say it 


19 Charles H. Malik, “The Foreign Alum- 
nus,” Association of American Colleges Bul- 
letin, Vol. 39 (December 1953), pp. 611-17. 


is too specialized or applicable only to 
conditions in the United States. ‘They 
seek “practical” learning which they can 
use directly in their home ‘situations. 
For example, Rathore in his study of 


` 117 Pakistani students in United States 


institutions found that 12 per cent re- 
ported their education of little value, 
while 72 per cent considered the courses 
too theoretical and too little related to 
Pakistan’s problems.2® On the other 
hand, Donahue in studying Greek Ful- 
bright grantees in the United States 
found that one of their major difficulties 
was adjusting to the emphasis on appli- 
cations instead of theories in the tech- 
nologies.” Perhaps we do need in some 
cases to give more attention to bridging 
the gap between theory and practice. 
And perhaps, also, we should give more 
attention to applications in other coun- 
tries and cultures for the benefit both of 
foreign students and of the growing num- 
ber of Americans who will be working 
abroad sometime in their future careers. 
We individualize graduate programs any- 
way, and there is no reason why we can- 
not include some courses. and approve 
research projects on topics of impor- 
tance in other countries. -Our prob- 
lem has been: finding staff with enough 
knowledge of other nations to assure 
that such modifications will not in fact 
be a lowering of academic standards. 
Sometimes the problem of the return- 
ing student is not so much inability to 
apply learning as it is specialization be- 
yond the immediate capacity of his 
country to utilize his training at a level 
which he considers appropriate. How- 
ever, experience shows that if the stu- 
dent has a broad basic education of high 
standard, if he has learned something 


20 Naeem Gul Rathore, The Pakistan Stu- 
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of human relations skills, and if he is 
imaginative and resourceful in adapting 
himself and applying his education, he 
will soon make a place for himself and 
make a significant contribution to his 
country. 

The Committee on Educational Inter- 
change Policy in a recent statement on 
African. exchange programs discusses the 
question of what fields should be studied 
by foreign students.2? One school of 
thought favors careful control under a 
system of priorities based on current 
_ needs of the respective countries. Others 
believe that the student’s field is “not 
as important as his capacity to make use 
of what he has learned” and that he 
should be free to study the field he 
wants and is best fitted for. This point 
of view is expressed in a quotation from 
President Benjamin E. Mays of More- 
house College: 


. The Africans need to be trained in the arts 


and sciences, in agriculture, in engineering 
and technology, and all other careers avail- 
able to students in the modern world. If 
the African student is definitely qualified, 
he will find a way when he returns to his 
own country. 


22 Committee on Educational Interchange 
Policy, African Students in the United States 
(New York: Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 1960). 


CoNCLUSION 


The problems which foreign students . 
have because they are foreign may seri- 
ously effect their academic performance. 
English handicaps, financial troubles, in- 
adequate study habits, different cultural 
backgrounds, and so on may cause them 
difficulty and worry. And, of course, 
they are at least as subject as our own 
students to problems of health, voca- 
tional choice, housing environment, so- 
cial adjustment, religious conflict, and 
the like. The existence of adequate coun- 
seling facilities to help with these prob- 
lems, together with scrupulous attention 
to the quality of the educational pro- 
gram, will assure that the foreign stu- 
dents’ academic experience is of maxi- 
mum benefit. 

The remarkable fact is that these 
young people from practically every na- 
tion on earth can come to the United 
States, overcome the very considerable 
handicaps they inevitably have, and 
finish so commendably in competition 
with our own United States students. 
Certainly we should be justified in our 
expectations that they will be promi- 


. nent among the men and women who 


will make their mark in the affairs of 
nations and professions throughout the 
world. 


The Community’s Role in Cross-Cultural Education 


By KATHERINE C. BANG 


ABSTRACT: Every year thousands of strangers from abroad, 
representing rich and diverse backgrounds of nationality, pro- 
fession, and personality, arrive in American communities. 
These communities, for the most part, have organized or are 
organizing themselves to meet effectively the needs of these 
men and women. In co-operation with campus advisers to 
foreign students, programs are being developed to open-wide 
doors to family, civic, and cultural life into which students 
from abroad may enter if they choose. Working closely in 
co-operation with national agencies under contract to the State 
Department, with the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, and other governmental and nongovernmental groups, 
communities are also providing a variety of services for short- 
term visitors. Communities are stressing host-family programs 
through which strong interpersonal relationships can be de- 
veloped. Both family and guest learn from one another as 
they participate in the dialogue between people of diverse 
backgrounds. Both professionals and volunteers involved in 
community programming recognize that goodwill is not enough. 
Through conferences, seminars, and publications, they have 
developed an expertise. in technique. At the same time, they 
are continually searching for deeper insights into cross-cul- 
tural contact through reading and consultation with social 
scientists and anthropologists. 
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HERE are many Strangers within 

our gates in America in 1961. They 
represent rich and diverse backgrounds 
of nationality, profession, and person- 
ality. There are budding scientists from 
Japan, premedical students from Africa, 
agriculturists from the Middle East, 
medical graduates from the Philippines, 
curators from great museums, librarians 
from Viet-Nam, social workers ‘from 
Greece, journalists from Malaya, Mem- 
bers of Parliament from Great Britain, 
and literally thousands of others from 
every corner of the earth. 

They are studying at our colleges and 
universities, working in our laboratories 
and industries, interning in our hospitals, 
conferring with their colleagues in our 
educational, cultural,.and social institu- 
tions, and many of them are being asked 
to break bread with American families. 

The custom of welcoming the stranger 
within our gates is not a new one. But 


in this second half of the twentieth cen- > 


tury in the United States, it has de- 
veloped a peculiarly American charac- 
ter. There may be those who deplore 
the fact that “organizationitis,” the dis- 
ease of our society, has infected the 
natural gestures of welcome to the 
stranger and who yearn for the so-called 
good old days when such relationships 
were established naturally as people 
met, without the elaborate structure of 
a well-organized community project. 
The sheer numbers of students, visi- 
tors, doctors, and trainees from abroad, 
concentrated for study in colleges and 
universities or descending in a steady 
flow upon communities, indicate that 
more than a laissez-faire approach is re- 
quired if these thousands of individuals 
are to have the opportunity to meet 
Americans in the informal setting pro- 


vided by the family circle and if they 


are to become familiar with the educa- 
tional, cultural, and social institutions 
in the community itself. 

We know that their impressions of 
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this country and its people and the 
attitude of mind and heart with which 
they return to their own lands are de- 
termined to a large extent not only by 
the preconceived ideas with which they 
arrive, but also by the quality of their 
experiences during the stay. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE VIEWS PROGRAM 


A considerable amount of time these 
days is being devoted to analyses of the 
interchange of persons program. As- 
sumptions and judgments formerly ac- 
cepted at face value are being ques- 
tioned. This is all to the good, because 
it forces careful examination of meth- 
ods and objectives. 

Studies by social scientists indicate 
there is reason for believing that the in- 
terchange of persons is, per se, a posi- 
tive good for the individual from abroad, 
for his country, and for our country. 
At any rate, people have believed that 
it is good and have acted upon that be- 
lief to the degree that it has become an 
accepted part of our nation’s foreign 
policy. And there is apparent agree- 
ment that the role which the commu- 
nity plays in interchange of persons pro- 
grams is of paramount significance. 

As a result, in the community, the 
problem has become extremely complex. 
Over a period of years an increasing 
number of people have become inter- 
ested in students and visitors from 
abroad. Some have been only vaguely 
aware of the total program, but are be- 
ing urged by both national and local 
groups to do something, to “open their 
homes and their hearts” to these stran- 
gers from other lands. 

In a number of communities, the im- 
pulses of these well-meaning people are 
being channeled through a co-ordinating 
agency or committee. In others, re- 

1 Note particularly studies sponsored by the 


Committee on Cross Cultural Education, So- 
cial Science Research Council. 


—__— 
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sponsibility is divided among several 
different groups, and, in a very few, 
competing groups complicate the issue 
and make the prospects for a meaning- 
ful experience for the student and visi- 
tor extremely remote. 

What are we talking about when we 
use the word “community” in this con- 
text? Max Lerner has described it as 
“American society,” and, in this in- 
stance, it is society representative pri- 
marily of the middle and upper-middle 
strata, and, unfortunately, often does 
not include the laboring groups.? Pro- 
fessionals and volunteers recognize this 
as a Serlous weakness, but so far they 
have been unable to do more than 
scratch the surface. Even then, when 
Soviet visitors, as they frequently do, 
express a desire to meet a working man’s 
family and are accommodated, they 
come away filled with skepticism, be- 
cause the actuality does not conform to 
the Marxian stereotype of the worker. 
It remains an unhappy fact that the 
man on the assembly line and his family 
“have not been brought into the main- 
stream of this activity. 


EARLY DEVELOPMENT 


In most towns and cities where proj- 
ects have been developed, it is the serv- 
ice clubs, the women’s organizations, the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations, the church groups, and, 
occasionally, the Chamber of Commerce 
which manifest the chief interest. In 
many places, it was these groups, espe- 
cially the women’s societies of the Prot- 
estant churches, which. provided the 
Thanksgiving and Christmas hospitality 
which represented the early efforts in 
this area. Inspired by both the con- 
cept of the peace movement and by the 
missionary approach, these groups were 
the pioneers. Their efforts were, for the 

2Max Lerner, America As a Civilization 


(New York: Simon and Schuster, 1957), p. 
60. 


most part, unco-ordinated and sporadic, 
but genuinely sincere. 

Frequently it has been these same 
church-oriented groups which have pro- 
vided the core of the community de- 
velopment, However, since 1947, the 
community organizations have become 
secular in their approach. Co-ordinated 
groups today include the churchwomen 
as well as representatives of the diverse 
religious, racial, and interest groups 
characteristic of our society. 

Occasionally, the local Council on 
World Affairs has taken the initiative 
in developing a program. In other 
places, autonomous organizations have 
developed as the need for co-operation 
and the avoidance of duplication be- 
came apparent. In all community groups 
serving students, close co-operation with 
the local college or university and its 
foreign student adviser has been recog- 
nized as essential if the lines of respon- 
sibility were to be kept clear. 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


Although each local organization is 
unique in its structure, all share com- 
mon problems. The most pressing of 
these is financial. When a community 
organization is part of a total Council 
on World Affairs program, existing budg- ` 
ets are stretched to include its special 
services, and membership and finance 
campaigns direct attention to these new 
needs. When the group is independent, 
membership fees are established and lo- 
cal foundation grants and industrial sup- 
port are solicited. 

Some cities have several groups of 
volunteers, each serving a different cate- 
gory or categories of persons. A very 
few serve all categories and operate cen- 
ters, or physical facilities, as well. There 
are also a few independents, individuals 
not organized formally, who assist pri- 
marily with short-term visitors. 

What role do these diverse groups 
and individuals envisage for themselves? 
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Why are they so eager to play this role? 
How do they perform these services? 

Concern for the “lonely foreign stu- 
dent” was the original motivation for 
many. Immediately after World War II, 
when the numbers of students from 
abroad in our colleges and universities 
began to increase sharply, American 
women, facing their own heavily laden. 
holiday tables, often felt impelled to 
phone the college or university, usually 
no more than a day or two before the 
event, to ask the foreign student adviser 
or someone else in the administration to 
send over some lonely students to share 
the feast. University administrators, 
fully conscious of the need, complied 
eagerly. 

In addition, as the number of foreign 
students increased on even the moderate- 
sized campuses, the foreign student ad- 
viser found that, short-staffed and over- 
burdened as he usually was, he needed 
the co-operation of the community if 
many of the opportunities he knew 
should and could be made available to 
the students were to be offered. In- 
creasing numbers of foreign student ad- 
visers became aware of the untapped 
and available resources in the communi- 
ties of which the colleges or universities 
were a part. Annual conferences of the 
National Association of Foreign Student 
Advisers” (NAFSA), which was estab- 
lished in 1948, have always provided 
program time for community persons. 

In 1959 NAFSA published, as Part 
Seven of its Handbook for Foreign Stu- 
dent Advisers, “The Foreign Student 
Adviser and Community Resources.” ° 
This was not, of course, the first publi- 
cation to deal with the role of the com- 
munity in international educational ex- 
change. Both the Committee on Friendly 
Relations Among Foreign Students, in 


3 Katherine Bang, The Foreign Student Ad- 
viser and Community Resources (New York: 
National Association of Foreign Student Ad- 
visers, 1959), 


1951,* and the Institute of International 
Education (IIE), in 1952,5 published 
works which have been of great value 


to individuals and organizations in the 


field. 

These two organizations have played 
a most significant role in stimulating the 
development of community resources. 
The Committee on Friendly Relations 
has utilized traveling field workers effec- 
tively. The IIE, through its strategi- 


.cally located regional offices in Washing- 


ton, Chicago, San Francisco, Houston, 
and Denver, in some cases has assumed 
full responsibility and in others has 
shared responsibility for community 
projects. The JIE has also paid tan- 
gible tribute.to the importance of the 
community’s role in the interchange of 
persons program. At its biennial na- 
tional conferences in 1956, 1958, and 
1960, the IIE presented citations to 
Denver, Burns (Kansas), and Cleveland 
for distinguished service. 


HOSPITALITY AND SERVICES 


- The occasional national or regional 
publicity given to community efforts has 
traditionally stressed the hospitality as- 
pects of community programs. Although 
home hospitality has been the chief mo- 
tivation for the development of many 
such programs, it has not remained their 
only raison d'être. In 1961 there are 
many other services being offered. 

Volunteers meet newly arriving stu- 
dents at airports, railroad stations, and 
bus depots. Other volunteers offer the 
new students temporary shelter in their 
homes. Still others assist the students 
in seeking out permanent housing if 
dormitory space is not available. 

In a number of cities and towns, it is 

4J. Benjamin Schmoker, Community Re- 
sources for Overseas Students (New York: 
Committee on Friendly Relations Among For- 
eign Students, 1951). 

ë Institute of International Education, The 


World at Your Door (New York: Institute of 
International Education, 1952). 
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the community organization which has 
met problems of discrimination in hous- 
ing. Available housing facilities have 
been painstakingly screened, and those 
rooms closed to students because of 
their national or racial origins are im- 
mediately removed from the community 
housing listing. Frequently, a friendly 
interpretation to the prospective land- 
lady in terms of her responsibilities in 
fostering improved human and inter- 
national relations has proved effective, 
largely because it has given her a feel- 
ing of both responsibility and impor- 
tance. l 

Fortunately, in recent .years, many 
colleges and universities, notably Cor- 
nell and the Universities of Minnesota, 
Michigan, and Ohio State, have as- 
sumed responsibility themselves and 
have refused to list facilities where ra- 
cial discrimination is practiced. Until 
this is done universally, the community 
organization has a significant role to 
play in this particular aspect of the 
total program. 


OFF-CAMPUS ORIENTATION 


The orientation of the student to 
campus life is the responsibility of the 
college or university. But his orienta- 
tion to American life, society, and cus- 
toms is a responsibility which a num- 
ber of community groups assume. Small, 
informal group meetings with Ameri- 
cans, either at centers or in private 
homes, have ‘been found by many to 
meet a very real need for the exchange 
of ideas and the interpretation of cul- 
tural differences. John and Ruth Useem, 
in their study,® strongly recommend the 
development of “informal discussion 
groups which make possible the free 
meeting of minds, and which ... are 
open to both students and townspeo- 
ple.” 

One of the most successful methods 


8 John and Ruth Useem, The Western-Edu- 
cated Man in India (New. York, 1955), p. 215. 


found for achieving the off-campus ori- 
entation of the student is the host- 
family program. Many community 
groups are placing emphasis on the 
host-family arrangement, not only be- 
cause the continuous relationship it af- 
fords meets an expressed need, but be- 
cause it also opens the doors to many 
different types of community experience 
which can be handled more effectively 
on an individual rather than group basis. 

It was really the students themselves 
who forced college administrators and 
isolated groups in the community to ex- 
amine more carefully the spotty ap- 
proach which frequently boomeranged 
when the seemingly warm receptions 
accorded students during the holiday 
season suddenly cooled. In many in- 
stances, hosts waited for as long as a’ 
full year before welcoming students a 
second time. As a result, students 
developed a justifiable cynicism about 
American friendliness which, they felt, 
blossomed only during the holiday sea- 
son. 

The host-family arrangement does not 
involve “living in.” But, hopefully, it 
does bring family and student into con- 
tinuous contact with one another, be- 
ginning with the start of the academic 
year in the fall and continuing until the 
student leaves the college or university 
permanently. 

Through the host-family program, the 
student guest begins to understand the 
role the American family plays in the 
life of the community. Through ac- 
companying his host family to Parent- 
Teacher Association meetings, cub scout 
gatherings, city council meetings, family 
nights at the church, concerts, plays pro- 
duced. by the local little theatre, mu- 
seums, picnics and recreational outings 
in the parks, the foreign student quickly 
becomes aware of some of the ways in 
which an American family unit utilizes 
the facilities provided by the commu- 
nity. 
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In many instances, host families have 
included student guests on vacation trips 
or provided them with loving care after 
hospitalization or have been their substi- 


tute “family” at commencement. Often, ° 


rich and lasting friendships grow out of 
the host-family program. The families 
. of many foreign students have exchanged 
visits with their American host families 
many years after the student has com- 
pleted his studies in the United States. 

The whole complex structure of our 
civic and cultural life makes more sense 
to the foreign student when he views it 
through actual participation with friends. 
Close contact with an American family 
does much to dispel the prevailing no- 
tions about American family life and 
the role of the American woman in com- 
munity life. 

Unfortunately, not every foreign stu- 
dent is offered this kind of opportunity, 
and, in some few cases, students are not 
interested in having it. 

In some instances, communities are 
not well-organized. In others, the mag- 
nitude of their task is so great that 
community groups find themselves frus- 
trated by their inability to do more than 
reach a relatively small segment of the 
several thousands of students in the vi- 
cinity. Currently, group trips to nearby 
suburban or rural communities—during 
which students spend a week end with 
families—are stressed and are being of- 
fered as a substitute for the more inti- 
mate relationship provided by the host- 
family program. In the meantime, plans 
are being formulated in an attempt to 
surmount this particular obstacle even 
though the problem of logistics seems 
almost overwhelming. 

The host-family program, of course, 
does not eliminate the special role the 
community organization can play in pro- 
viding additional opportunities for week 
end visits to nearby rural communities 
for urban-bound students and in ar- 
ranging tours of local industry, tele- 


vision stations, newspaper plants, and 
so on. l 

Many communities offer a kind of 
smorgasbord of opportunities, usually 
in co-operation with the foreign student 
adviser or the international center or 
house. Not all things will be of inter- 
est to all students, but, if opening a door 
otherwise closed will give even a few 
students a deeper understanding of our 
society, community groups feel the ef- 
fort is well worth while. 


SHORT-TERM VISITORS 


Although the student represents by 
far the largest group coming to the 
United States for educational purposes, 
whether for study, observation, or con- 
ference, there are many others in whom 
communities are taking an active inter- 
est. These include foreign medical gradu- 
ates and their wives, trainees in indus- 
try, faculty and research fellows, Ameri- 
can Field Service-sponsored high school 
students, and others. The concern of 
the community ranges from establishing 
classes in English for doctors and classes 
in cooking for wives to providing the 
experience of a year’s living with a 
family for a teen-ager. 

However, it is the short-term visitor 
category which has been the primary 
concern of the co-ordinated organiza- 
tions. These include the leaders and 
specialists brought to the United States 
by the State Department as well as the 
teams of industrialists and technicians 
and the participant trainees who have 
been coming under the International 
Cooperation Administration programs. 
Many other governmental and nongov- 
ernmental agencies, too numerous to list 
here, are also involved in this aspect of 
the interchange of persons program.” 

T See Directory of Agencies Administering 
Governmental Travel and Observation Pro- 
grams For Foreign Visitors (Washington, 
D. C.: 1960) and Directory of Non-Govern- 


mental Travel and Observation Programs For 
Foreign Visitors (Washington, D. C., 1960). 
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Both organizations and individuals 
across the country have assumed the re- 
sponsibility for local professional pro- 
gramming for these persons as well as 
providing them with opportunities to 
meet families and to enjoy after-work- 
ing-hours cultural and social events. 

The visitors, on the other hand, oc- 
casionally give talks, show slides, pre- 
sent musical programs, and join in in- 
formal discussions with groups of inter- 
ested persons brought together by the 
sponsoring agency. Crowded schedules, 
uncertain arrival times, and language 
difficulties have limited this type of ac- 
tivity, although many believe that it is 
_ potentially one of the most valuable 
kinds of experiences for the host com- 
munity. . 

Except in the case of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration teams 
and occasional others where the national 
sponsoring agency arranges the profes- 
sional appointments, visits to factories, 
and such in advance, it is the local pro- 
fessional or volunteer who is respon- 
sible for the total arrangement. In 
these cases, suggestions and biographi- 
cal material are sent in advance by the 
national agencies currently under con- 
tract to the State Department for plan- 
ning itineraries. These include the Com- 
mittee on Leaders and Specialists of the 
American Council on Education, the 
Governmental Affairs Institute, and the 
National Social Welfare Assembly, as 
nongovernmental agencies, and the 
United States Department of Labor. 

A reservoir of know-how and expertise 
has been developing within and among 
the communities as professionals and 
volunteers have not only learned by do- 
ing, but have engaged in a free ex- 
change of ideas and suggestions. As a 
result, organized communities are now 
prepared for almost any kind of request. 
Not only do they assist Individuals and 
groups coming under the government- 
sponsored programs mentioned above, 


but they also assist individuals traveling 
on the VISIT program of the Commit- 
tee on Friendly Relations Among For- 
eign Students, students referred through 
other local groups, and many others too 
numerous to list. It is anticipated that 
the Educational Travel Program of the 
Department of State will bring increas- 
ing numbers of student groups to the 
United States for short visits. 

The VISIT program and the Christ- 
mas Hospitality Centers operating in 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, and 
Washington, among other places, are an 
interesting illustration of the way in 
which American communities are meet- 
ing developing needs. 

In the VISIT program, foreign stu- 
dents able to finance’ their own travel, 
but otherwise limited, are being assisted 
in making travel arrangements by indi- 
vidual families offering twenty-four to 
seventy-two hour stopover hospitality, 
which often includes meaningful sight- 
seeing trips. Hospitality centers ar- 
range tours and home hospitality for the 
foreign students who throng to the met- 
ropolitan centers during vacation pe- 
riods. 


SOVIET VISITORS CHALLENGE 


Among the most challenging visitors 
now coming to the United States are 
those from the Soviet Union, whose 
objectives and attitudes require special 
know-how on the part of the receiving 
community. The Council on Student 
Travel, the Committee on Friendly Re- 
lations, and the Experiment in Interna- 
tional Living have been among the agen- 
cies which are tapping community re- 


- sources in this relatively new program, 


which received its chief impetus with 
the signing of the agreement between 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
on. cultural interchange in 1958. 
Community professionals and volun- 
teers are also becoming increasingly 
aware that there is danger in oversched- 
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uling opportunities for students and 
visitors from abroad. As Bennett, Pas- 
sin, and McKnight point out in their 
study: 8 “The foreign student should be 
left to himself at certain strategic points, 
to work out his own program just as all 
those do who have the sense and tact 
possessed by highly educated people in 
modern society.” Orientation sessions 
for host families stress this point, so 
that the family will realize that often a 
friendly telephone call will be as mean- 
ingful to the student-friend as a visit 
with the family at a time when the stu- 
dent feels the need to be alone or prefers 
to spend some time with his contempo- 
raries. Program planners for short-term 
visitors are urged to allow free time for 
independent sightseeing and relaxation. 

A very large share of the responsi-* 
bility for the success of the short-term 
visitor program belongs to the profes- 
sional personnel associated with libraries 
and museums, universities and public 
schools, hospitals and social agencies, in- 
dustry and labor unions, and many 
other groups who have given generously 
of themselves and devoted thousands 
of hours to consultation, interpretation, 
and special arrangements for their col- 
leagues from overseas. 

Those who may be contemplating the 
development of community organiza- 
tions may find encouragement in the 
quality of the co-operation offered to 
existing groups by community leaders 
in every field. The exchange of ideas 
on this level has been mutually bene- 
ficial, and horizons on both sides are 
being broadened as a result. 


COMMUNICATIONS DEVELOP 


New insights are being continuously 
brought to the attention of those most 
deeply involved in planning programs 

8 John W. Bennett, Herbert Passin, and 


Robert K. McKnight, In Search of Identity 
(Minneapolis, Minn., 1958), p. 318. 
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for foreign students and visitors through 
a network of communications and inter- 
relationships which crisscross the United, 
States. What began as one-session in- 
formal meetings at early NAFSA and 
IIE conferences has now developed into 
a full-fledged national movement. 
Although many of the professionals 


‘and volunteers wear several hats and are 


involved in providing services to a va- 
riety of categories, two separate na- 
tional groups representing the commu- 
nity effort are now emerging. 

By the time these words appear in 
print, it is probable that the Commu- 
nity Section of NAFSA, with emphasis 
on services to students, will have been 
formally established, with its chairman 
serving as vice-president of the parent 
organization. Simultaneously, the Na- 
tional Council for Community Services 
to International Visitors will begin func- 
tioning. Meetings of both groups will 
have been held at the time of the An- 
nual Conference of NAFSA, April 10th 
to 13th, in Columbus, Ohio. 

Both groups have as their primary 
objective the improvement of services, 
the preparation and exchange of mate- 
rials and know-how, the assistance in 
the development of new co-ordinated 
community groups, and responsibility 
for arranging workshops and other ses- 
sions at regional and national confer- 
ences of NAFSA and HE and other 
groups in the field. 

For the present, the National Coun- 
cil will be associated administratively 


. with the Washington International Cen- 


ter established by the American Coun- 
cil on Education for orientation of the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion participants and short-term State 
Department-sponsored visitors on their 
arrival in the United States. The cen- 
ter, now located at Meridian House, is 
an excellent illustration of the commu- 
nity’s role in the program, because many 
hundreds of volunteers provide all of the 
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services which are being offered by other 
volunteers across the country. 

Both the NAFSA Newsletter, with its 
Community and Publications columns, 
and the Community Services Newslet- 
ter, which has become the house organ 
of the new National Council, include 
information on techniques and organi- 
zation of programs, sources of helpful 
material, and reviews of both scholarly 
and informal writings in the field. 


COMING CHALLENGES 


In the development of community re- 
sources, the next decade will be an ex- 
tremely important one. Not only is it 
anticipated that the numbers of stu- 
dents and visitors from the emerging 
countries will increase considerably, thus 
further challenging the ingenuity and 
resourcefulness of community groups, 
but the relationship between the re- 
searcher and the practitioner is rapidly 
growing closer, so that much of what 
has been learned by the former will be- 
gin to be applied by the latter. 

In 1957, when Mrs. Dorothy Bauman 
did a survey for the Women’s Groups 
Committee of the People to People Pro- 
gram, nine community organizations 
were listed as being outstanding in the 
field.® In 1960, when the Directory of 
Community Organizations Serving Inter- 
national Visitors ?° was published, fifty 
communities were listed. Some of these 
served several categories as well as visi- 
tors, but the listing does not include 
those serving only the students and is 
not intended to be all inclusive. 

Why have so many community peo- 
ple chosen to participate in this activ- 
ity, especially at a time when many 
other groups are finding it increasingly 


9 Dorothy S. Bauman, A Look At Hospi- 
tality to Foreign Visitors in the United States 
(Washington, D. C., 1959). 

10 The Directory of Community Organiza- 
tions Serving Short-Term International Visi- 
tors (Washington, D .C., 1960). 
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difficult to mobilize volunteers? The 
early influence of the peace movement 
and the missionary societies has already 
been discussed. There are, of course, 
some volunteers who, because of their 
earnest, conscientious desire to help, are 
apt to continue to think in simple and 
absolute terms: that it is enough just 
to have people crossing national boun- 
daries in order to solve the problems 
of the world; that the mere meeting of 
men and women from different cultures 
will provide the avenue to peace. 
However, as more people have en- 
tered this still relatively new field as 
professionals, as an increasing number 
of volunteers have become experienced, 
as more and more opportunities for pro- 
fessionals and volunteers to meet have 
‘developed, and as the publications of 
the social scientist and anthropologist 
are being more widely read by prac- 
titioners, the approach has become less 
sentimental and more realistic. 


An ANSWER 


Many men and women, seeking an 
answer to the perennial question of what 
they personally can do as the world 
situation becomes increasingly compli- 
cated and threatening, see in the stu- 
dent and visitor from abroad an oppor- 
tunity to make a tangible contribution. 
These men and women know that the 
experience in cross-cultural education is 
a two-way street and that they and 
their families learn through direct con- 
tact with someone from another culture 
fully as much as that person learns 
from them. 

As increasing numbers of students and 
visitors come from the lesser known 
parts of Southeast Asia and Africa, com- 
munication between them and the peo- 
ple of the United States becomes essen- 
tial if we are even to attempt to under- 
stand their motivations and aspirations, 
and they, to understand ours. The dia- 
logue between these people who are be- 
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ing trained for leadership in their own 
lands and our people must be continu- 
ously encouraged. The- personal con- 
tact with the student or visitor is a 
natural complement to the information 
gained through lectures, discussions, and 
the mass media. 

In many instances, too, parents see 
the foreign students and visitors as 
opening the door of the world to their 
own children, who will learn to think of 
the exotic stranger .as a neighbor and 
friend. It would be difficult to estimate 
. the number of classroom learning ex- 
periences which have been given dimen- 
sion by the presence of a student from 
abroad brought to the class by an ad- 
miring young member of a host family. 

Where community groups have met 
foreign students through speaking en- 
gagements arranged by the foreign stu- 
dent adviser or a community-operated 
foreign student speakers’ bureau, there 
is at least the opportunity for first-hand 
contact with people about whom one 
could only have read not so many years 
ago. 

The volunteer begins to feel that he 
or she has a share, however small, in 
creating an atmosphere of mutual re- 
spect in which people of diverse na- 
tional, religious, and racial backgrounds 
may work together. However, as many 
speakers and writers have said, good- 
will is not enough. Volunteers must be 
helped to lift their sights so that they 
realize that relationships with. people 
of another culture demand more than 
friendliness. Knowledge about another 
culture or another system of values, as 
Cora DuBois has described it, goes way 
beyond the idea of hospitality per se to 
the concept of mutually advantageous 
cross-cultural education.*? 

Many volunteers have discovered 
through their experiences with people 


11 Cora DuBois, Address to Annual Insti- 
tute of the Cleveland Council on World Af- 
fairs, Cleveland, Ohio, 1958. 


\ 


from abroad that they are forced to 
look at their own society through the 
eyes of an outsider. The effort to find 
a reasonable explanation of certain as- 
pects of American civilization is in it- 
self a significant learning process. 

Obviously. our own interracial rela- 
tions represent the Achilles heel of our 
society, and these relations have posed 
many challenging questions to the com- 
munity group. To what extent should 
prospective host families and volunteers 
be screened? Until recently, the selec- 
tion has been a somewhat hit-or-miss 
affair at best. Anyone who wished to 
fill out a questionnaire was added to the 
file. Hopefully, where existing co-oper- 
ating organizations were assigned re- 
sponsibility for recruiting volunteers, 
there was more complete information 
about individuals available. But where 
community groups represented individu- 
als and not organizations, this has not 
been the case. Adwerse reports from 
students and visitors, when the criti- 
cisms seemed valid and the source re- 
liable, have served to eliminate those 
volunteers who participated because it 
was “the thing to do,” or who expressed 
prejudices against minorities other than 
the group represented by the guest. 


EDUCATION OF THE COMMUNITY 


To meet these problems, many com- 
munity groups now have orientation ses- 
sions at which the problems are threshed 
out. A number of groups have experi- 
mented with a series of informal lec- 
tures on the life and customs of other 
lands, and, during these sessions, the 
open-minded attitude of the committee 
is stressed. Other Lands, Other People 
was published in order to give host fami- 
lies, in capsule form, some of the infor- 
mation most useful in regard to religious 
beliefs and practices, dietary restric- 
tions, and the political and social back- 
ground of countries from which students 
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and visitors are coming to the United 
States.2? ` : 

Interestingly enough, one of the chief 
educational values of the orientation 
sessions has resulted in more than the 
achievement of the original objective, 
which was to give the volunteers more in- 
formation about the ways of life of other 
people so that they could be more effec- 
tive hostesses when they welcomed stu- 
dents into their homes. This has be- 
come a secondary factor. The chief 
value has been to force the volunteers 
to examine their own attitudes and 
values before attempting to evaluate 
those of others. 

In a number of communities, pros- 
pective volunteers are now being inter- 
viewed, and, in the course of the inter- 
view, it is clearly stated that families 
who would not welcome an African stu- 
dent are not themselves welcome as 
members of the group. But there are 
those who say that this is denying an 
opportunity for possible growth to some 
who might, through association with 
those who have no such prohibitions, 
gradually change their attitudes. 

Most groups do now represent a cross 
section of the religious and racial com- 
position of the community, even though 
they do not always represent a wide 
economic variation, However, there is 
awareness that much more needs to be 
done to bring Negro families into the 
mainstream of the activity. Socializing 
among committee members and their 
husbands and between host families and 
students is also breaking down barriers 
between races on a level where such 
barriers continue to exist in other kinds 
of community activity. 

In 1961 the hitherto uncharted sea 
for community groups is that in which 
the sociologist and anthropologist have 
been working. In an unpublished re- 
port of the Seminar on the Uses of Re- 


12 Elizabeth M. Thompson, Other Lands, 
Other People (Washington, D. C., 1960). 


search in Programs for Foreign Stu- 
dents, there is much material which 
can be useful to both professionals and 
volunteers. 

This report was assembled from the 
findings of a group of twenty-five 
NAFSA members who met for ten days 
in August 1960 in order to listen, read, 
and discuss research books, articles, and 
other materials. Director of the semi- 
nar was Dr. Harold Snyder of the Wash- 
ington International Seminars, who was 
assisted by Drs. Ruth and John Useem 
as well as representatives of government 
and faculty personnel. 

Participants in the seminar discovered 
many points of agreement among re- 
searchers in terms of those experiences 
which have been found to be most 
meaningful, especially for the student 
who remains in the United States for a 
period of one year or more. At the risk 
of drawing an unwarranted conclusion 
from insufficient evidence, I would point 
out that the majority of studies in this 
field agree with Cora DuBois’ stress of 
the importance of warm, interpersonal 
relationships in the satisfactory adjust- 
ment of the foreign student. Dr. Du- 
Bois has written: 14 


In general, a legitimate argument is that 
interpersonal relations have a greater in-. 
fluence on adjustment to a foreign culture 
than do accidental experiences, administra- 
tive regulations or the material environ- 
ment. ... The point to be made is that 
difficulties with material concerns like hous- 
ing, food, clothing and finances can easily, 
and often more appropriately be mediated 
by supportive interpersonal relations. The 


` individual he [the foreign student] comes 


to know intimately may help him more 
than any other one resource in adjusting 
to. the new situation and interpreting its 
significance objectively. 


13 National Association of Foreign Student 
Advisers, New York, 1960. 

14 Cora DuBois, Foreign Students and Higher 
Education in the United States (Washington, 
D. C., 1956), p. 93. 
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This point was reiterated at the semi- 
nar by Dr. Ruth Useem when she said, 
“One friend is better than 100 dinners.” 

Granted that friendship with Ameri- 
can student contemporaries is possibly 


the most desirable means of filling this. 


need, it is also true that in many in- 
stances, especially in the case of the 
non-European student, this type of rela- 
tionship does not develop. There are 
exceptions, of course, but the self-segre- 


gation of the American undergraduate,’ 


especially on large campuses in urban 
centers, and the preoccupation of the 
graduate with finances, degrees, and, in 
many cases, wife and children, make it 
less likely that this kind of relationship 
will develop. When it does, and the 
foreign student can then become an 
adopted son or daughter in the family 
of the American friend, the situation is 
ideal, 

But this happens only rarely, so that 
the substitute role played by families 
with children younger than college age 
is helping to meet this need for inter- 
personal relationships. ‘This has also 
done much to dispel the familiar criti- 
cism of Americans as “a friendly peo- 
ple incapable of friendship.” 

This, then, is the story of thousands 
of volunteers and a few professionals 


working in communities in every part 


of the United States to develop pro- 


grams which will give the student and 
visitor from abroad an enriched experi- 
ence during his visit in our country. 
There is no scientifically devised pat- 
tern to follow which is guaranteed to 
produce the desired results, even if 
agreement could be reached as to what 
those results should be. 


GoopwiLt Is Not ENOUGH 


In 1961 an increasing number of com- 
munity groups are well aware that good- 
will is not enough. Nor are they smugly 
satisfied with their present methods. It 
is apparent that they are learning from 
one another, from experimentation, from 
reading. The challenge of the work, and 
of sharing in its satisfactions as well as 
its frustrations, is that those involved 
feel that they are part of the mainstream 
of a great movement to achieve a peace- 
ful world. They know that many other 
positive steps need to be taken in this 
quest for peace. But they believe, in 
time, they may, through their own ef- 
forts, make a decisive contribution to- 
wards the building of the kind of world 
in which men and women of diverse cul- 
tures may live and work together for 
the progress of all mankind. 


The Peculiarities of Geography: Africa” 


By Gorpon P. HAGBERG 


ABSTRACT: The number of African students in the United 
States is increasing rapidly as the need for trained manpower 
compels newly independent African nations to send their young 
people to other countries for higher education. ‘There is also 
need for correlation between the studies taken overseas and 
the requirements for economic development in a given coun- 
try. African students coming here are apt to be somewhat 
older and more politically conscious than their American coun- 
terparts. More of them choose the social sciences, with eco- 
nomics leading, than any other major field of study. The 
physical and natural sciences, the humanities, and engineering 
follow in order. Racial discrimination in the United States 
is a serious problem affecting the African student personally 
and often influencing his evaluation of American life. Careful 
and sympathetic counseling, together with an orientation pe- 
riod in the summer before college entrance, will tend to reduce 
the negative aspects of adjustment and increase the likelihood 
of useful assimilation and a generally beneficial experience for 
African students. 


Gordon P. Hagberg, Washington, D. C., is Director of the Washington office of the 
African-American Institute. He holds degrees from Cornell University and from the 
University of Missouri. He has done newspaper work, been associated with the Re- 
search Division of the United States Civil Service Commission, Chief of the Publications 
Section of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, has taught at the University of Denver, 
and has been Director of Public Relations at Santa Barbara for the University of Cali- 
fornia. He was with the United States Information Agency, last stationed in Nairobi, 
Kenya as Public Affairs Officer for East Africa, before assuming his present position with 
the African-American Institute in 1958. 


* In connection with this article and the four articles which follow, see the comments of the 
special editor on the peculiarities of geography and regional problems in the first article in this 
volume. : 
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HE spirit of nationalism sweeping 

through Africa today has a signifi- 
cant bearing on young Africans study- 
ing in the United States. For one thing, 
it is causing them to come here in ever 
increasing numbers. For another, it is 
shaping their attitudes and sensitivities 
to a marked degree. 

The fact that seventeen new African 
countries achieved independence in 1960 
is one index of the rate of change which 
appears to be the key to all educational 
planning in Africa at the present time. 
Lacking the trained administrative, pro- 
fessional, and commercial personnel es- 
sential to their survival and growth, as 
well as the facilities for training such 
personnel, these countries are turning 
elsewhere for assistance. 

It is natural that many, students 


should continue to go to the metro- 


politan power whose colonial control 
has ended or is nearing ‘an end, France 
and Britain in particular, since it in- 
volves the same educational system. 
Nevertheless, the African countries con- 
cerned realize they must tap additional 
sources, and there is a growing tend- 
ency to look to the United States. This 
is enhanced by a general belief that the 
greater flexibility of American education 
might better suit their needs. 

For the 1959-1960 school year, there 
were studying in the United States 1,165 
students from tropical Africa (south of 
the Sahara and north of the Union of 
South Africa).1 We may assume a sub- 
stantial increase in this number for the 
current school year and for a good many 
years to come. 


INTENSE DESIRE FOR EDUCATION 


The social force that impels Africans 
to seek political independence evokes an 
equally strong yearning for education. 
To some extent, this is because educa- 

1 Committee on Educational Interchange 


Policy, African Students in the United States 
(New York, December 1960), pp. 1, 24. 


tion is seen as a means to an end. It 
is commonly viewed by Africans as the 
means of getting the wealth and power 
which the Western man had by virtue 
of his education. 

While true in part, this does not ac- 
count fully for the eagerness for edu- 
cation so obvious in most African coun- 
tries today. There is a widespread stir- 
ring among Africans which reflects an 
inner urge to discover themselves and 
realize their full potential in this world 
of science and industry. It is not un- 
like the awakening experienced earlier 
in the Western world, except that the 
pace has been greatly accelerated. 

The intensity of this hunger and its 
conversion into a program of self-help 
have been dramatically demonstrated in 
Kenya. In 1958 there were about sev- 
enty-three students from Kenya study- 
ing in the United States. In 1959, un- 
der the leadership of Tom Mboya and 
other prominent Africans, an airlift of 
eighty-one students was organized and 
sent to the United States. This was 
followed in 1960 by a greatly expanded 
effort, bringing some 289 East African 
students to America, most of them from 
Kenya. While the cost of both airlifts 
was met by American funds, we must 
not overlook the fact that more than 
$50,000 was raised locally to help these 
students get their chance for an Ameri- 
can education. 

Furthermore, there is a dream element 
that helps to fire the imagination of 
East African schoolboys. They know 
about Julius Kiano and other Africans 
who came to the United States and 
against great odds made an excellent 
record in higher education. They feel 


proud of these still young pioneers, and 


they also feel that they themselves can 
do the same thing. So they write let- 
ters—some awkward, some impish, some 
deeply moving—but all seeking the same 
thing, help in getting an education in 
America. This, of course, is not con- 
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fined to Kenya, but Kenya seems to 
produce the greatest number of persist- 
ent pleaders. Most of the airlift stu- 
dents obtained college admission and, in 


some cases, scholarships through direct. 


correspondence. They were, in effect, 
part of a self-generated selection sys- 
tem. The resourcefulness and persist- 
ence that many of them demonstrated 
are qualities which their country will 
need in its development. While insist- 
ing on adequate standards, American 
` educators should not ignore these com- 
plementary qualifications which often 
form the main strands of leadership. 

The academic quality of selectees is 
‘stressed in the African Scholarship Pro- 
gram of American Universities. Started 
in 1960 as a pilot project in Nigeria, 
the program now includes eighty-five 
American universities and will provide 
scholarships for up to 200 African stu- 
dents from a dozen or so countries, un- 
der plans now being developed. 

Most African students take their class 
work seriously and are puzzled by the 
average American student’s casual atti- 
tude. This, of course, is not always the 
case. It is an unfortunate but valid 
observation that some African students, 
particularly recipients of , all-expense 
scholarships, tend to be a bit demand- 
ing and sometimes inclined to complain 
about petty inadequacies. By and large, 
however, they approach their work with 
serious determination. On the average, 
they are older than their American class- 
mates and are more apt to be concerned 
with political issues, both here and at 
home. 


WHAT TRAINING Is NEEDED? 


The facilities of higher education vary 
a great deal from country to country In 
Africa. While some excellent colleges 
have been established in the English- 
speaking areas, it is safe to say that in 
no country at the present time are the 
facilities adequate for anticipated needs. 


This is especially true with respect 
to projected manpower requirements for 
the economic growth deemed essential 
to maintain these countries as stable, 
independent units. It would be ex- 
tremely useful if all African countries 
could define their anticipated needs as 
clearly as Nigeria has done through 
the Ashby Commission Report. Among 
other things, this emphasizes the need 
for overseas training of teachers during 
the next ten years. It is obvious that 
all African countries, while developing 
their own facilities, will have to make 
use of educational training overseas to 
some extent for the next five to fifteen 
years. 

Some African leaders take the posi- 
tion that their needs are so great in 
virtually all fields that a student can go 
to the United States and study in any ~ 
recognized field of study and be useful 
to his country upon his return. This, 
of course, is subject to modification as 
more precise plans are drafted and needs 
become more distinguishable. The im- 
portant thing for the present is that 
there be some realistic relationship be- 
tween the overseas training and the 
manpower needs projected for a coun- 
try’s economic growth. 

In 1959-1960 more African students 
in the United States—23.6 per cent— 
studied in the social sciences than in 
any other field.? The physical and natu- 
ral sciences, the humanities, and engi- 
neering followed in that order. Empha- 
sis on the social sciences, with econom- 
ics in the lead, distinguished the Afri- 
can students’ pattern of study from that 
of other foreign students, who are pri- 
marily interested in engineering. Agri- 
culture, education, and medical sciences 
are shown to be somewhat more favored 
by African students than others. 

As to law and medicine, it must be 
remembered that there are questions of 
license to practice in. former colonial 


2 Ibid., p. 8. 
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areas using a different system of law 
and insisting on their own prerequisites 
for professional practice. ‘This problem 
is not insurmountable, but it must be 
reckoned with early in a student’s train- 
ing. 

On the question of support, the study 
- cited shows that about 25 per cent of 
the African students in the United States 
received financial aid from their govern- 
ments, a higher proportion than for any 
other part of the world. Private sources, 
including colleges, contributed to the 
support of 29 per cent; the United States 
government financed about 14 per cent, 
and 12.8 per cent were self-supporting. 
Others did not report their sources of 
help. 

One form of help that is becoming 
more and more critical is that of sum- 
mer work. Labor organizations are 
showing particular interest in this prob- 
lem, and it is hoped that a more widely 
co-ordinated effort can be made. Part- 
time work during the school year is a 
problem for which there is no uniform 
solution. Many African students wish 
to contribute to their own support and 
thereby bolster their sense of pride and 
self-support. On the other hand, many 
are used to the paternalistic role of gov- 
ernment and resent having to do any 
work, or they have studied in a system 
which does not permit outside work. 
There are times when work interferes 
with study. Usually, however, it is 
worry over financial support rather than 
the work itself that upsets a student. 
In both cases, careful counseling is 
needed. 


PROBLEM OF DISCRIMINATION 


A difficult problem, from the African. 


student’s point of view, and an embar- 
rassing one for American education is 
the question of race relations in the 
United States. This affects the student 
in two ways. One is the question of 
‘whether or not he should study at a 


segregated college. The other is the 
possibility of himself being the object 
of discrimination. 

There are, of course, no easy answers. 
One cannot consider the Negro college 
without recalling its pioneer role in 
training Africans long before the “grand 
rush” started. Some of these graduates 
have risen to eminence in their countries 
today, Kwame Nkrumah and Nnamdi 
Azikiwe being among the best known. 
Others, not so famous, are nevertheless 
playing key parts in the development of 
their countries. 

One also must recognize that Negro 
colleges are often in a position to fur- 
nish training that in a practical sense 
will most closely approximate the needs 
of African students. On the other hand, 
many educators feel that a well-rounded, ` 
balanced experience can best be ob- 
tained by an African student attending 
a nonsegregated institution, so that he 
may be exposed to American life in its 
broadest aspect. 

A working consensus seems to empha- 
size the academic requirements of the 
African student and the desirability of 
placing him wherever these requirements 
are most likely to be met. Here again 
there is no hard and fast rule, and the 
persons involved have to practice much 
discernment and consider also the stu- 
dent’s own preference. 


RAcE PROBLEM OUTSIDE SOUTH 


While it is generally supposed that an 
African student is most directly exposed 
to discrimination if he attends a Negro 
college in the South, experience has 
shown that he is by no means immune 
to it in other parts of the country. In- 


‘stances of discrimination have been en- 


countered in all parts of the United 
States, some minor and some flagrant. 
Being refused service in a barber shop, 
difficulty in getting housing or a job are 
some of the embarrassments suffered by 
African students because of their color. 
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One student in St. Louis was refused 
admittance to a church even though he 
was an ordained. minister in the same 
denomination in his native Nigeria. 

How do African students react to 
these affronts? Generalization is dan- 
gerous, but a good many Americans ac- 
tive in this field marvel that there is not 
more bitterness among African students 
than presently exists. There are some 
mitigating factors. Many students have 
spoken feelingly of kindnesses shown 
them by fellow students, professors, and 
Americans in the community. Others 
recognize that this is a deeply rooted 
problem of the American scene and that 
there are powerful forces working to- 
ward a just solution. 

The color problem, nevertheless, re- 
mains one of the severest handicaps 
to the most beneficial assimilation of 
American education by African students. 
It is both a personal problem and an 
international one. The African student 
_weighs the proclaimed American policy 
of goodwill and interest in Africa against 
the observed practice of discrimination 
at home. Whether in friendly criticism 
or bitter disparagement, he is forced to 
hold the United States culpable on this 
score. We can hope for, and help to 
develop, a sense of understanding that 
this is part of a continuing struggle 
which can boast of many gains in recent 
years, but we only deceive ourselves if 
we think there is no negative impact. 


ADJUSTMENT TO New LIFE 


Finally, there is the problem of the 
adjustment an African student must 
make upon his first encounter with 
American life. Coming in many in- 
stances from a rural to an urban 


situation, from a subsistence to a cash — 


economy, from an underdeveloped to 


a highly developed community, he has 
many adjustments’ to make all at once. 
These range from matters of personal 
living to an understanding of our social 


‘values. 


African girls, perhaps, find these ad- 
justment problems more difficult than do 
the boys. While the picture is chang- 
ing, the educational opportunities for 
girls are limited in most African coun- 
tries, and relatively few go abroad for 
study. ‘Those who come to the United 
States do remarkably well, for the most 
part, in adjusting to life here. 

African students from English-speak- 
ing areas have some common ground on 
which to start. Those from French- 
speaking areas have the language bar- 
rier to overcome. In all cases, however, 
a period of orientation is helpful. This 
is being done, in some cases, for United 
States Government grantees, but the 
process needs to be applied more widely. 
A period of relaxed learning'on a cam- 
pus during the summer preceding col- 
lege entrance would seem to have great 
merit as a means of imparting useful in- 


_ formation about academic life and how 


to survive it, about college life and how 
to enjoy it, about American life and 
how to understand it. In the case of 
non-English-speaking students, a period 


of intensive language training also would 


seem essential. 

Above all, however, there is need for 
a warm understanding by those Ameri- 
cans who come in contact with the Af- 
rican student of the cultural adjustment 
that he is undergoing. A willingness to 
learn on the part of these Americans, as 
well as a sympathetic tolerance of dif- 
ferences in view and custom, will go a 
long way to induce a receptivity that 
comes easily when an African student 
feels “at home.” 


The Peculiarities of Geography: Asia 


By Rosert BLUM | 


ABSTRACT: In the educational exchange program, as in other 
matters, change has overtaken both sides before they have pre- 
pared for it. Many Asians still are reluctant to study in the 
United States because they fear an American education will 
not be relevant, beneficial, and accepted at home. Asian stu- 
dents who come to the United States tend to pursue vocational 
courses and to seek their social, political, and philosophical en- 
lightenment elsewhere. More must be done in the United 
States to understand the Asian culture and heritage and to 
help Asian students in the United States to adjust to the nor- 
mal university pattern and mix on an equal basis with Ameri- 
can students. American goals in admitting exchange students 
- Should be clarified, whether ‘we seek goodwill, allies against 
communism, or the training of individuals who can serve their 
countries’ needs upon their return home. If the student in- 
creases his respect for the principles of a frée society, confi- 
dence in his own integrity as a human being, and the under- 
standing of his field of study so that he may serve his country 
well, he will at the same time be fulfilling the highest purpose 
that the United States can have in extending hospitality to 
him.—Ed. 


Robert Blum, Ph.D., San Francisco, California, is President of the Asia Foundation. 


He has been assistant to the Secretary of Defense; associated with the Economic Co- 
operation Administration mission to France; the U. S. Special Technical and Economic 
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URING the academic year ending 

June 1960, there were 17,709 stu- 
dents enrolled in American institutions 
of higher education from the countries 
of Asia between the Indian subcontinent 
and Japan. The comparable figure prior 
to the second World War was 3,806 in 
1936-1937. During this interval, there 
has been a substantial increase in the 
number of students from China, Japan, 
and the Philippines, with which the 
United States has had a long period of 
contact and exchange. But this increase 
is far overshadowed by that for students 
from other Asian countries, especially 
the newly independent nations which 
have been opened to free American con- 
tact for the first time. The Indian sub- 
continent, which sent sixty-eight stu- 
dents here in 1936-1937, sent 4,306 in 
1959-1960, of which 3,772 came from 
India and 534 from Pakistan. The fig- 
ures for Indonesia rose from three to 
531; for Burma, there was no separate 
record in. 1936-1937, but last year saw 
227 Burmese students in this country; 
for Thailand, the figures rose from 
twenty-two to 1,006; for Korea, from 
141 to 2,474.1 These startling changes 
are not primarily the result of increased 
United States governmental financial 
support, which accounts for less than 
10 per cent of the students in this coun- 
try. They are an aspect of the vast in- 
crease in international communications, 
the end of the colonial era in Asia, and 
the desire of the Asian countries to give 
their youth modern training. 

This situation is one important indi- 
cation of the great change that has taken 
place in the relations between the United 
States and the countries of Asia since 
the end of the second World War. An 


1 The figures for the earlier period are taken 
from Education for One World (New York: 
Institute of International Education, March 
1952). The most recent figures appear in 
Open Doors, 1960, also published by the Insti- 
tute of International Education. 


examination of America’s diplomatic, 
economic, and cultural representation 
in Asia would show a comparable revo- 
lution, although we would not find that 
American students have gone to Asia in 
large numbers. Unfortunately, in the 
exchange program as in so many other 
matters, events have overtaken us be- 
fore we were ready for them. Neither 
the Asian countries nor ourselves have 
quite known how to adapt to this new 
situation. We are troubled by so many 
questions of policy and administration 
that there are even times when we are 
tempted to doubt the value of the ex- 
change program itself. These uncer- 
tainties are not simply the result of our 
own shortcomings. They are part of 
the inherent difficulty of adjusting to a 
new situation and result as much from 
the attitudes and policies of the Asian 
countries as from our own, 


CULTURAL DIVERGENCE 


These difficulties also result from the 
very different characteristics of the Asian 
societies that raise the young people, 
send them here, and receive them on 
their return and the United States that 
has the students for a brief period of 
intensive experience. Hindus, Moslems, 
and Buddhists come to an essentially 
Christian country. There is a disparity 
of economic development and a diver- 
sity of social systems, cultural tradi- 
tions, and levels of modernization. The 
contrasts are numerous and profound, 
and they affect the student’s attitude to 
this country and the influence that his 
experience here has on him. 

As the Asian countries send more of 
their students to the United States, it 
is important that they examine their 
own policies and procedures if this edu- 
cational process is to be successful. One 
of the legacies inherited by the newly 
independent countries from their former 
colonial masters was a certain contempt 
for American education. This attitude 
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was, and continues to be, nurtured by 
the British and French and has the re- 
sult of discouraging some students from 
coming here or of- penalizing some of 
those who do come and then find it diffi- 
cult to obtain suitable employment on 
their return home. The foreign coun- 
tries that send their students here need 
to understand our educational system 
with its multiplicity of institutions. ‘The 


purpose should not merely be to in- 


crease the flow of students to this coun- 
try, but to make sure that those who 
do come are selected and placed in the 
best possible way and that, upon com- 
pletion of their studies, they will feel 
that their American education has been 
relevant, beneficial, and recognized at 
home. This would provide still one 
more inducement not to remain here but 
to return home and put to good use 
what they have learned. 


CURRICULUM DISTRIBUTION 


It is, perhaps, significant that of the 
Asian students enrolled in American 
universities only about one-third are in 
the humanities and social sciences. A 
large majority specializes in engineer- 
ing, medical, physical, and natural sci- 
ences, agriculture, business administra- 
tion, and education. This is in large 
part a reflection of the modernizing 
needs of the emerging countries of Asia 
where there is such a shortage of spe- 
Clalists and technicians. Formerly, those 
who went abroad for study came from 
a much narrower segment of society and 
were trained to occupy positions of so- 
cial respectability in law and adminis- 
tration. The need for highly trained 
specialists was far less than it is today. 
It is probable, however, that the pres- 
ent emphasis on vocational studies re- 
sults in part from the Asian attitude to- 
ward American education, which is often 
looked upon as being suitable in fields 
of practical ‘study, but irrelevant or 
deficient where general ideas regarding 


society, history, philosophy, literature, 
and government are concerned. This is 
a subject well worth further study. Al- 
though the Asian countries may seek 
their inspiration in the humanities and 
social sciences at home or in countries 
other than the United States, it is im- 
portant for them and us to consider the 
extent to which scientific and technical 


_progress can be borrowed without any 


parallel borrowing of social, political, 
and philosophical doctrine. 

The Asian countries need to be clear 
with respect to their purpose in allow- 
ing students to come here to study. 
Often, of course, it is the individual 
student who makes his way here for a- 
variety of reasons, whether it be in a 
spirit of adventure, to get to know the 
United States better, to help prepare 
himself for employment, or to enjoy 
more comfortable living. The financial 
sponsorship of the Asian governments 
themselves accounts for less than 3 per 
cent of the students studying here. 
However, both directly and indirectly, 
the foreign governments are in a posi- 
tion to exert considerable influence over 
all of their students. For one thing, an 
improvement of educational conditions 
at home will make it less important for 
students to go abroad and will enable 
them to receive instruction under condi- 
tions more familiar to them. The pace 
of this development will obviously vary 
from country to country. It is obvi- 
ously undesirable in the long run for 
the Asian countries to rely on foreign 
training for their leadership. Such reli- 
ance can result in many difficulties, in- 
cluding the unsuitability of the training 
received abroad, the social dislocation 
suffered by many students on their re- 
turn, and the inadequate assurance that 
employment will be found commensurate 
with their training and the needs of 
their country. The Asian governments 
and societies have a major responsibility 
to attempt to remedy this situation. 
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LIMITED U. S. INTEREST 


The United States, too, has its re- 
sponsibility to'improve the present situa- 
tion. The Asian student who comes to 
this country finds a society that is little 
concerned with his part of the world, 
except insofar as its political troubles 
threaten to disturb the peace and pros- 


perity enjoyed by the American citizen. 


Asia still plays but a small role in our 
teaching of history and occupies only 
a minor place in the way we define 
our political, cultural, and social values. 


Thus, regardless of how well his courses 


may be taught in our colleges and of 
what steps are taken to make the Asian 
student feel that he is welcome, he can- 
not fail to realize that this is an alien 
society and that Americans have done 
little to understand his culture or to 
share his heritage. In this regard, the 
United States is no more at fault than 
most countries. It is, moreover, a prod- 
uct of its European origins, and its size 
arid prosperousness have made it more 
self-satisfied than’it has a right to be. 

There are other reasons as well for 
the cultural shock suffered by the Asian 
student. His familiarity with American 
customs is probably meager, and his 
knowledge of the English language may 
be inadequate. His normal timidity or 
suspicion may be heightened by real 
or fancied experiences of discrimination. 
Educational methods are different, and, 
in all likelihood, standards of perform- 
ance at the university level more de- 
manding than at home. 

Some of the difficulties arise from the 
nature of our academic life. We do not 
have a centralized educational system, 
with the result that foreign students 
come here under many different kinds 
of sponsorship and find their way to a 
great variety of institutions. There is 
no single system for selecting the stu- 
dents, evaluating their credentials, or 
placing them in our universities. The 


student, his financial sponsor, and the 
admitting institution all have their sepa- 
rate and independent judgments. If we 
consider that more than two-thirds of 
the Asian students are financed by them- 
selves or some private source, and then 
look at the great variety of educational 
institutions in the United States, we 
realize that this combination defies con- 
trol and that the opportunities for mis- 
fits and mistakes are at least as great 
as those for provident good fortune in 
the matching of students and institu- 
tions. Any attempt to improve this 
situation necessarily requires better se- 
lection and placement and a better co- 
ordinated effort. These measures in turn 
depend on a prior recognition that the 
success of the student exchange prob- 
lem is not to be measured in terms of 
numbers alone. If, however, we want to 
do a better job than we are now doing, 
it is urgently necessary that we devise 
better means for screening the appli- 
cants coming to this country and for 
placing them in institutions best suited 
to their needs. Once these steps have 
been taken, there will still remain the 
difficult tasks of orientation, adaptation 
to a strange environment, selection of 
study programs, measurement of prog- 
ress, and recognition of achievement. 


PROBLEMS 


What demands to make of the Asian 
student that he conform to American 
standards and practices and what allow- 
ances to make for him because of his 
different background are but two of the 
knotty questions of continuing concern. 
The Soviet Union, by setting up its 
widely publicized University for Friend- 
ship of Peoples, has chosen a policy of 
segregation. For the United States to 
take a comparable step would mean that 
we had, in fact, given up in the attempt 
to help the Asian student adjust to our 
normal pattern of university life and 
mix on an equal basis with American | 
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students. Even so, some special ar- 
rangements are undoubtedly necessary. 
It is still too early to say how the newly 
established Center for Cultural and 
Technical Interchange Between East 
and West in Hawaii will evolve. In 
any case, it will accommodate only a 
small percentage of the Asian students 
in the United States, and the responsi- 
bilities of the other centers of learning 
will continue to be no less than today. 
Underlying all of these questions is 
that of our over-all national purpose in 
this exchange activity. It was a rela- 
tively simple matter in the easier days 
before the second World War for us to 
assume that foreign students who came 
to our shores would help create good- 
will for the United States, improve un- 
derstanding between nations, and con- 
tribute toward the creation of a peace- 
ful world. The disappointments that 
have been suffered in the wake of these 
earlier simple assumptions are too well 
known to require emphasis. Yet, the 
need to clarify our purposes is great, 
and what we are trying to do should in 
large part determine the steps we un- 
dertake to fulfill our objectives. Under 


the pressure of international events, we - 


are no longer certain whether what we 
are primarily seeking is goodwill for 
the United States, allies in the struggle 
against communism, or the training of 
individuals who can serve their coun- 
tries’ needs on their return home. 

It is not easy to disentangle these sev- 
eral objectives. It is too much to ex- 
pect that the United States will be con- 
tent to encourage and support an inter- 
national exchange program if goodwill 
to this country cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to result. Yet, we must know 
by now that this does not automatically 
follow. Certainly we are entitled to 
hope that an individual’s exposure to an 
American education and to American so- 
ciety will help him to understand us 
better and will give him some lasting 
measure of goodwill toward us. We 


need to realize, however, that his Ameri- 
can experience is but one phase of his 
life, coming between his early education 
in his own culture and his adult career 
in an environment that may even be 
unfriendly to this country. The atti- 
tudes that the student takes home with 
him will, therefore, be blended with 
other influences and may even be trans- 
formed by hostile ones. 


REASONABLE EXPECTATIONS 


During the Asian student’s stay in 
this country, he should obtain some 
understanding of American democracy. 
This clearly does not entail any sys- 
tematic indoctrination. Democracy re- 
quires an openness of mind and a liber- 
alism that cannot accommodate to rigid 
teaching. Any narrow political indoc- 
trination that we might attempt to give 
the Asian student here would almost 
certainly be ill-adapted to the situation 
in his own country. It is far more im- 
portant for him to understand the gen- 
eral principles that underlie a free so- 
ciety and the inherent qualities of our 
political and social democracy. ‘These 
correspond to principles of universal im- 
portance. 

More than anything else, it should be 
our purpose to help equip the Asian stu- 
dent with the principles, the knowledge, 
and the techniques that can help him 
serve his own -society when he returns 
home. Unless his country can solve its 
problems of political unity, economic 
progress, and social reform, there is 
little use in talking about its attitudes 
toward Communist or non-Communist 
world. If the student increases his re- 
spect for the principles of a free so- 
ciety, confidence in his own integrity as 
a human being, and the understanding 
of his field of study so that he may 
serve his country well, he will at the 
same time be fulfilling the highest pur- 
pose that the United States can have in 
extending its hospitality to him. 


The Peculiarities of Geography: Europe 


By EDOUARD MOROT-SIR 


ABSTRACT: Frequent examination has been made of the 
problems confronting the student arriving from Europe; the 
major problems of adaptation arise from differences in peda- 
gogical methods, the rules of university social life, and the 
habits governing people’s daily lives, from rules of courtesy 
to methods of cookery. . But these are secondary problems 
governed by an historical situation which is the perpetually 
renewed dialogue between the United States and Europe. 
Moreover, the problem is a completely individual one and 
must remain so; there are no prefabricated solutions. In this 
perspective, cultural exchanges are part of an immense histori- 
cal movement, the significance of which still partially escapes 
us. Thus, a solution should not be sought merely to the prob- 
lems which are posed today by diverse national pasts, but a 
cultural policy should be formulated in preparation for a fu- 
ture. Ona practical level and in order to facilitate the arrival 
of this future, the major problem to be examined today, insofar 
as the European student is concerned, is that of scholastic 
equivalences. This problem is the result of an increasingly 
closer international and cultural co-operation. Furthermore, 
its solution would result immediately in the disappearance of 
numerous secondary problems which now beset the exchange 
student. 
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N the problems confronting foreign 

students in the United States, and 
‘more particularly European students, 
everything has already been stated, in 
articles or reports, by the general press 
or in specialized reviews, in university 
auditoriums, or in the offices of the 
numerous organizations—official or pri- 
vate—concerned with selection, recep- 
tion, orientation, evaluation or follow-up 
within the framework of the different 
exchange programs. And yet, nothing 
has been said, and nothing essential will 
ever be said, about these problems. This 
is what one must admit to oneself after 
ten years’ experience in cultural ex- 
changes; and here are some reasons 
which explain and clarify this strange 
situation. 


NATIONAL DIFFERENCES 


First, although for the American the 
concept of Europe assumes a certain 
geographic and cultural consistency, for 
the European—however convinced he 
may be of a potentially unified Europe 
—his continent is like a great body 
whose organs today are close enough to 
each other eventually to form a har- 
monious economic whole. But this Eu- 
ropean knows that this body is waiting 
for a spirit and a soul. This is to say, 
for the student arriving from Europe, 
that his problems are to be found within 
a national framework and, thus, in spite 
of some common problems, the difficul- 
ties which must be faced by an Eng- 
lishman, a Frenchman, or an Italian are 
far from being identical, and such prob- 
lems exist if one crosses only the Rhine 
or the Alps. 

Now, we must go still further. Cer- 
tainly, there are difficulties common to 
a group; but, in the last analysis, they 
are refracted by the individual who has 
his own personality, his background, 
and his family, so that this “meeting,” 
in all its concrete fullness, takes place 
between an individual and American 
civilization. 


EUROPEAN-AMERICAN DIALOGUE 


It is true that this individual of whom 
I am speaking comes from Europe and 
that his personal experience will, thus, 
be an element deep within this immense 
cultural dialogue which has been pur- 
sued between the European continent 
and the United States for at least three 
centuries. Too often, one thinks only 
of the American side of this dialogue, 
and we are familiar with the numerous 
literary variations on the Atlantic’s two 
shores and on the theme illustrated by 
Mark Twain’s famous work, Innocents 
Abroad, 

But for the European, America also 
holds a profound meaning: it beckons 
mysteriously; it is a question which 
must be answered. And this is the point 
of departure for the majority of cul- 
tural exchanges in the Europe-America 
sense. ‘The consciousness of this psy- 
chological and historical situation most 
often escapes the person who has simply 
decided to come to the United States 
for a year or two or perhaps Jonger. He 
does not clearly know that he is play- 
ing a part, however minute, in an extra- 
ordinary spiritual adventure which, until 
today, has hardly been studied by his- 
torians of modern civilization. But our 
student is as though sustained and car- 
ried along by the feeling that his de- 
cision was necessary. 

There have been many emigrant men- 
talities for which America represented 
different types of hopes. To these men- 
talities must now be added this con- 
sciousness of the European who feels 
obscurely that he will never be fully 
European until the day he has reached 
his own conclusions about the United 


‘States. And each one shelters and hides 


this intent in his secret imagination. 


Individual Encounter 


To each ‘European, America must al- 
ways be discovered anew. This is un- 
doubtedly why it is best not to expect 
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too much from the efforts made to open 
well-organized and pleasant information 
bureaus or to organize complete orien- 
tation programs. For several years, I 
personally devoted much time and care 
to the perfecting of such programs. The 
interest aroused by lectures and films and 
by conversations with former grantees 
was great but momentary. No doubt 
it will be said that imagination never 
keeps pace with reality and that, how- 
ever prepared one may be, contact with 
reality is always a shock. But, in my 
opinion, something more exists in the 
future grantee—a sort of amnesia for 
what he has just learned, an obscure de- 
sire for a tabula rasa. This I found 
manifested to the utmost in that young 
Frenchwoman who had accepted a 
scholarship from the Institute for In- 
ternational Education to a Midwest 
college and who was waiting until she 
arrived in New York to look on a map 
for the city nearest her future campus. 
Without going to this extreme paradox, 
it is true that the young European tends 
to refuse the experience of those who 
have preceded him: this voyage is really 
his own affair. Thus, we can understand 
why the European student has prob- 
lems, living on an American campus, 
but also why appraisal of these prob- 
lems must necessarily remain superficial. 
For beyond all the apparent problems 
lies this hidden, existential, unique, ab- 
solutely individual problem which can 
only have a unique and unforeseeable 
solution. 


SITUATION 


Last, there is still another reason why 
no satisfactory answer can be given to 
any investigation of the problem fac- 
ing the European student in the United 
States; each experience, we have said, 
is personal; but it is inscribed in an his- 
torical perspective. Cultural exchanges 
between universities, and especially at 
the student level, constitute one of the 


f 


most important international phenomena 
of our day. To comprehend it fully, 
distance is necessary, and today we are 
at the very heart of this fantastic enter- 
prise of universality and reconciliation. 
How then can we discover the true 
problems? l 


Thinking in context 


I believe that the men who are now 
responsible for cultural policy through- 
out the world should learn to distin- 
guish between two kinds of thinking on 
the promotion of these exchanges: his- 
torical awareness, retrospection, which 
seeks to derive some knowledge from a 
past which has hardly elapsed; and 
prospective awareness, to use the word 
and idea launched by Gaston Berger, 
which applies itself to imagining the 
future of displacements of individuals, 
within the framework of the cultural 
life of peoples. Now, it can easily be 
observed that historical awareness of 
university exchanges is of little aid and 
that the minute inventory of the failure 
and successes of last year or of ten 
years ago—as well as the reasons for 
them—plays only a secondary role in 
the establishment of active programs. | 
The awareness which we term prospec- 
tive does not seek to prepare the future 
as a function of the lessons of the past. 
According to the famous admonition, 
“Do not repeat the mistakes of your 
fathers.” It does not attempt to elimi- 
nate problems or attenuate their seri- 
ousness, but it does foresee the near and 
distant future of cultural exchanges and 
then turns -back toward the present, 
which it manipulates as a function of 
the future. It is then that problems 
take on their true significance and value. 


CONCRETE PROBLEMS 


But I was supposed to write an ar- 
ticle on the difficulties of European stu- 
dents. So far, I have been mainly striv- 
ing to prove that all has already been 
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said on this question and that, at the 
same time, nothing essential could be 
said. Finally, I mentioned that the at- 
tention given to these problems by cul- 
tural officials or educators has been 
excessive and justified only whenever 
the opportunity has presented itself to 
elther group for voyages of exploration 
and evaluation. 

Nevertheless, it should not be con- 
cluded that serious problems do not 
exist. I shall point out a few of them. 

We have spoken of the secret and 
enduring dialogue between Europe and 
the United States. But it does not pre- 
clude the existence, in all European coun- 
tries, of a body of precisely detailed 
scholastic information. For example, it 
is essential to know that Caltec, in spite 
‘of its name, is, above all, a center for 
advanced scientific studies and that the 
young engineer desirous of coming to 
the United States to perfect his tech- 
nical knowledge and who is not inter- 
ested in research per se will be disap- 
pointed if he goes to Pasadena and, 
especially, will disappoint his teachers 
and American teammates. 

Much has been written on the differ- 


ences of tradition and structure be- 


tween the universities on both sides of 
the Atlantic. There is no point in treat- 
ing this subject again. Let us say that 
almost all American universities and 
colleges have appointed a professor as 
foreign student adviser, a person who is 
often well-informed, always open to each 
individual’s problems and concerned with 
finding a working compromise between 
the exigencies of the university and the 
study project and the scholastic habits 
of the foreigner. We can only praise 
the intelligence and versatility which al- 
most always characterize the solutions 
to the problems posed each year by the 
hundreds of students arriving from Eu- 
rope. 

There are, of course, difficulties which 
escape the well-meaning control of uni- 


versity authorities, but I believe these 
are difficulties it would be wrong to 
eliminate. I am speaking here of dif- 
ferences in study methods. These in- 
clude, for example, compulsory lectures, 
group study, the art of questioning in 
a seminar, the regular, familiar, and fre- 
quent relations with professors, to cite 
only a few typical instances. In any 
cultural exchange, a pedogogical experi- 
ment must be made. And this time, the 
responsibility can only be assumed by 
the student. ~ 

The same may be said if, going into 
further details of curriculum, we ex- 
amine. differences in approach to the 
same intellectual disciplines—for exam- 
ple, philosophy, political science, eco- 
nomics, psychology, and even the physi- 
cal sciences and their applications. For, 
if scientific reason is universal, we are 
still at the stage in science where cer-. 


tain national characteristics are reflected - 


in the manner in which mathematics is 
taught and in the interpretation of its 


` relationship to the social as well as the 


physical sciences. 


Accommodation and reaction 


The problem of the European student 
is twofold: he must adapt himself in 
order to live this new intellectual and 
pedagogical experience fully; but he 
must also integrate this experience to 
his personality. It is a real test of 
intellectual and moral strength. Each 
year we meet students who fail to meet 
the test and who react with two op- 


. posite forms of behavior—both actually 


inspired by the same wish to camou- 
flage a certain incapacity to integrate 
the new with the old. Either they with- 
draw into a purely negative attitude, 
criticize these new methods, and pas- 
sively endure them for a year, or else 
they renounce their intellectual past 
and, if they avoid problems of adapta- 
tion during their American stay, they 
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are preparing a very difficult return for 
themselves. 
The return is a general and personal 
problem. Insofar as Europe is con- 
cerned, the percentage of students re- 
turning against their wishes is relatively 


small, although not negligible. But we. 


may consider that the majority of ex- 
change students return to Europe with 
a certain, but natural, nostalgia, as we 
return home after a great intellectual 
and moral adventure. However, here 
we discover what is, in my opinion, the 
central difficulty in the cultural ex- 
changes between Europe and the United 
States and the rest of the world as well. 
We have said that the European ex- 
change student is participating in a 
great dialogue between the Old and the 
New Worlds and that, in his desire to 
cross the Atlantic, there is a certain 
. obscure, existential, and personal need. 
- But, at the level of open awareness, the 
student always has, simultaneously, some 
precise and practical reasons. 


Utilization 


It would be a serious error to under- 
estimate this utilitarian need in cultural 
exchanges. It must be satisfied. How? 
It might undoubtely be said that the 
student departs for Europe with a store 
of knowledge he did not possess before. 
He leaves richer than he was when he 
sighted the Statue of Liberty. True, 
but his real problem, then, is the ex- 
ploitation of this new knowledge in the 
most effective way, without his being 
disappointed or always retaining the 


feeling of not having been understood 
or utilized to his fullest capacities. 

Let us acknowledge that some efforts 
have been made to extract from cultural ° 
exchanges their maximum intellectual 
and national efficiency. But they are 
still inadequate and will continue to 
be so as long as a frank and open ap- 
proach is not made to the problem of 
equivalences in studies and examina- 
tions between European and American 
universities, as long as we do not estab- 
lish consultative binational commissions 
charged with the making of practical 
propositions capable of being adopted 
by all countries concerned, as long as 
we are not rid of superiority and in- 
feriority complexes which falsify intel- 
lectual relations. 

The future of university exchanges is 
easy to envisage: a convergence of peda- 
gogical methods throughout the world, 
a true integration of studies conducted 
abroad with the academic structure of 
a country, the search for a general cul- 
ture on a global scale. These are the 
stakes! And in this enterprise, pursuit 
of the dialogue between Europe and 
America is essential, without, however, 
being unique or exclusive. The prob- 
lems posed by our parallel, but not 
identical, pasts are of little weight, com- 
pared to those presented to us by our 
awareness of the future. But this fu- 
ture is not inevitable. Its realization is 
dependent upon ourselves. It is the 
sole vital problem for each of us, for— 
let us not forget it—the exchange of in- 
dividuals is one of the great spiritual 
adventures of our time. 


The Peculiarities of Geography: Latin America 


By Joer W. NEAL 


ABSTRACT: Students from Latin America arriving in the 
United States for the first time face certain difficulties in mak- 
ing readjustments to the environmental changes involved in the 
transfer. These difficulties, in large part, result from or are 
made more acute by misconceptions held by the student in five 
distinct areas of change: geographical, linguistic, educational, 
cultural, and political. Disoriented by these previously formed 
ideas, they face a cultural shock which must be overcome be- 
fore they can successfully concentrate on the primary academic 
objectives. Because both the United States and Latin America 
stand to gain much from international educational exchange, 
it is essential that the experience of these Latin-American 
scholars be enriched to assure their receiving maximum bene- 
fit from the educational experience in this country. Sympa- 
thetic attention and wise counseling as part of both formal 
and informal orientation to the United States are required, 
and these in turn call for an understanding of the students’ 
background, both personal and academic. With attention, in- 
genuity, and experience, the problems of the Latin-American 
student on the United States campus—as well as those created 
for the university by his presence—can be overcome; the ex- 
perience of these students in the United States can, thereby, 
be made more valuable, and the benefit to the United States 
likewise can be increased.. 
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O some extent, the situation faced 

by students from Latin America in 
theit first encounter with the intellec- 
tual and social demands of a university 
atmosphere in the United States is one 
which they share in common with na- 
tive and foreign students alike, although, 
in the latter case, conditions are intensi- 
fied by drastic environmental changes. 
These conditions include such general 
items as satisfactory health——-both men- 
tal and physical—and adequate financ- 
ing; they also involve attitude toward 
educational experience, previous scholas- 
tic performance and the quality thereof, 
and sheer intellectual capacity. 

Generally speaking, Latin-American 
students arrive in good health and are 
adequately financed. Where they are 
not, the situation represents an indi- 
vidual case rather than a regional char- 
acteristic. Other conditions require ad- 
justments distinctly and directly at- 
tributable to specific background and 
academic training, and the difficulties 
arising therefrom are more acute for 
Latins than for students from almost 
any other region of the world. 

In Latin America, a university stu- 
dent is something special. He belongs 
to an educated pressure group in coun- 
tries where the majority of people often 
cannot read or write, where even a sec- 
ondary-school graduate is looked up to. 
Through strikes, protest demonstrations, 
and specialized publications, he is used 
to exercising strong political influence 
and has been credited with guiding, 
changing, and even overthrowing gov- 
ernments. The Latin-American student 
feels a strong responsibility to the peo- 
ple of his nation and does not hesitate 
to use the power and influence he can 
exert. He is, at least in his own mind, 
a member of a superior caste. . 

It can be anticipated that a member 
of this egocentric movement faces an 
abrupt reorientation when he enrolls in 
a North American university. He faces 


a cultural shock resulting from neces- 
sity of readjusting to five areas of 
change—geographical, linguistic, educa- 
tional, cultural, and political—since he 
has come to the United States with mis- 
conceptions in all five categories. Until 
he has met and overcome each in turn, 
his energies and interests are dissipated 
and diverted from his primary academic 
objectives; and it is during this period 
of readjustment that the Latin-Ameri- 
can student is most likely to be known 
as a problem. 

To understand the initial impression 
that the Latin-American student is 
likely to make, it is necessary to un- 
derstand the misconceptions with which 
the Latin arrives in the United States. 


GEOGRAPHICAL MISCONCEPTIONS 


Most Latin-American students enter 
this country with little appreciation of 
the physical distances involved in the 
transfer to the United States. Frequent 
reference to the Western Hemisphere as 
a geographical unit apart from the rest 
of the world, the more or less common 
historical heritage of the Americas, the 
prejet age impression of land distances 
as being less than those extending over 
water all give the Latin-American citi- 
zen a physical identification with the 
United States not fully borne out by 
geography. The student comes as if 
visiting a neighbor, albeit a distant one. 
After arrival, however, he finds himself 
much farther from home than he had 
expected. His immediate reaction is to 
cable, tø call long distance, to write nu- 
merous letters—all in an attempt to re- 
establish contact and a feeling of near- 
ness to his native land. 

Some of this attachment to his home 
is due to a closer family association in 
Latin America than is usual in the 
United States. A better explanation, 
perhaps, is the student’s lack of prepa- 


‘ration for the shock of discovering the 


geographical distance that lies between 
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him and his home country. Europeans 
and Asiatics come prepared to make 
this adjustment and, therefore, experi- 
ence a less acute reaction. The Latin- 
American student, relatively speaking, 
is far more disturbed with distance than 
would appear to be geographically justi- 
fiable. 


LINGUISTIC SHOCK 


The Spanish- and Portuguese-speak- 
. ing Latin American considers knowledge 
of English prior to arrival in this coun- 
try a minor problem in educational 
transfer. This impression originates 
from nominal exposure to the North 
American language during late primary 
and secondary training and is rein- 
forced by an ability to communicate 
in rudimentary fashion with American 
tourists, familiarity with movies from 
the United States, and a widespread 
use of English textbooks in technical 
training. 

The result is a sudden- loss of con- 
fidence when the new student finds that 
his English preparation is inadequate. 
Latin-American students probably come 
to this country with less English than 
students from any other area of the 
world. They are also unprepared for 
the complexities of regional accents, in- 
dividual mannerisms, and scientific vo- 
cabularies. 

As a corollary to the problem of un- 
derstanding is that of being understood. 
An accent not noticeable in his country 
now makes the Latin-American student 
almost unintelligible to listeners in the 
university student community, who fre- 
quently lack the patience and the fa- 
miliarity with linguistic patterns to help 
them understand. This is another un- 
anticipated phenomenon, and it is one 
which causes the student to withdraw 
even more within himself. Even as he 
learns the language, the Latin-American 
student is less prone to take the time to 
learn it well, however. He lacks the de- 


sire for correctness, accuracy, and pre- 
ciseness found among Orientals and Eu- 
ropeans. Instead, he often feels he need 
learn only enough English to get by, to 
achieve his degree, and to last him until 
he can escape to the Spanish- or Portu- 
guese-speaking environment from which 
he came. 


EDUCATIONAL DIFFERENCES 


The third shock that the Latin stu- 
dent encounters, with corresponding 
problems, arises from educational dif- 
ferences between his country and the 
United States. The differences are that 
the Latin is not so well prepared in spe- 
cifics as is the graduate of a United 
States high school; he is less disciplined 
in academic matters; and he is unfa- 
miliar with many of the scholastic pro- 
cedures that prevail on the United States 
campus. For example, he'has been ac- 
customed to learning through memori- 
zation and repetition, and now he finds 
himself required to learn through indi- 
vidual research and application. Used 
to repeating back material during ex- 
aminations, frequently oral, he now finds 
himself expected to prepare written 
papers covering material often never 
directly referred to by his classroom 
professors. Philosophical discourse and 
theoretical projection, quite acceptable 
in his own academic environment, now 
receive little weight and, where used, 
must be supported by authoritative ci- 
tation and careful annotation. A prepa- 
ration which he had thought sufficient 
for college work in the United States, 
on either the graduate or undergradu- 
ate level, now turns out to be inade- 
quate, and his background now becomes 
only a basis for further preparation be- 
fore his specialized training can begin. 
Difficulties in adjusting to these differ- 
ences are reflected in his initial aca- 
demic record and give his professors 
the impression that he is a backward, 
disinterested, and indifferent student. 
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This early judgment that a Latin- 
American student is inferior is inac- 
curate and is refuted by general evi- 
dence. When properly oriented and 
prepared for what is expected of him, 
he is found to be able, intelligent, and, 
in many instances, more perceptive than 
students from other areas of the world. 
He can also become a more dedicated 
scholar than the majority of students 
with whom he works. 


CULTURAL MISCONCEPTIONS 


In the area of cultural differences, 
the Latin-American student also comes 
inadequately prepared. Here, however, 
the conflict between the two cultures is 
more subtle and the results less im- 
mediate. l 

The Latin considers his cultural en- 
vironment süperior to that which pre- 
vails in this country. His background, 
more humanistic and intellectual, repre- 
sents to him higher goals than the ‘“ma- 
terialism” of the North American. His 
sense of values is entirely adequate to 
him, The male student comes with a 
conviction of male superiority and has 
been accustomed to having this ac- 
cepted by females with whom he has 
come in contact. He also considers 
himself superior to North Americans in 
matters of racial segregation. He ar- 
rives with complete confidence in his 
ability to meet, withstand, and cast 
aside any cultural differences he may 
encounter. 


The first reaction of the student who 


encounters cultural dissimilarities in the 
United States—with which he must live 
if he is to succeed—is to become defen- 
sive about his own way of life and to 
cling to it as long as he possibly can. 
He will conform outwardly to prevailing 
patterns of society, but will internally 
consider them only temporary, to be 
cast aside when he returns to his home 
country. 


POLITICAL MISCONCEPTIONS 


The first reaction of the Latin-Ameri- 
can student on arriving in the United 
States is one of mild surprise at finding 
so little concern with politics among his 
campus colleagues. He feels superior 
because of his own maturity, wisdom, 
knowledge, and concern, and then he 
discovers that the student in the United 
States is not at all impressed. In fact, 
his scholastic associates consider his 
practical political background not only 
of little significance but a waste of time 
and a dilution of energies which could 
better have been directed toward aca- 
demic achievement. The Latin-Ameri- 
can student is overtaken by a sense of 
frustration; this calls for a readjust- 
ment easily made, however, and poses 
only a minor problem. f 

His colleagues’ disinterest notwith- 
standing, the Latin-American student’s ` 
political curiosity continues, and he al- 
most unconsciously develops a new po- 
litical orientation. His information be- 
comes more practical and less theo- 
retical. He develops more interest in 
institutional development and less con- 
cern with slogans and ideology. Uncon- 
sciously, ‘he shifts from an anti-United 
States stand to one of respect for United 
States political institutions. Subtle and 
delayed in developing, this readjustment 
is perhaps of more significance to the 
student’s country and to hemispheric 
relations than any of the other environ- 
mental changes listed above. ` 


' SOLUTIONS 


The obstacles posed by misconcep- 
tions in the five areas discussed above 
are not insurmountable. With atten- 
tion, ingenuity, and experienced coun- 
seling, the problems presented to the 
United States campus by the presence 
of Latin-American students can be over- 
come. While enriching the experience 
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of Latin students in this country, the 
university can also introduce new hemi- 
spheric values into its own program. 
The answer to the problems of the 
Latin American scholar is twofold: ori- 
entation and sympathetic advising. ‘The 
Latin-American student needs an ori- 
entation to the United States that will 
present him with an understanding 
analysis and discussion of the five items 
mentioned above. Presented meaning- 
fully, authoritatively, convincingly, and 
persuasively, such a discussion can do 
much to offset the impact of having to 
discover each of these area conflicts 
personally. 
‘Such an orientation should provide 
better appreciation of his physical lo- 
cation. It should offer supplementary 
English training to counteract the lack 
of confidence resulting from discovery 
of language inadequacy. There is a 
need for experimentation with new edu- 
cational procedures without fear of em- 
barrassment, awkwardness, or academic 
penalty. This should be done before 
the Latin student is formally plunged 
into a college classroom situation in 
competition with United States-trained 
associates. The visitor from Latin 
America needs to be introduced to the 
new culture which he is entering and 
given an opportunity to observe the so- 
cial aspects of his new environment. In 
preparation for his political readjust- 
ment, the transferring scholar should be 


provided with a background of institu- 
tional knowledge upon which to form 
his new impressions of the United States 
and its role in hemispheric and interna- 
tional affairs. 

While he is on the campus, the Latin- 
American student should have available 
to him continuous and sympathetic ad- 
vice relative to the basic problems which 
he will encounter. Resource persons 
with a personal knowledge of Latin 
America and its conflicts should be 
accessible for consultation and assist- 
ance. Formally and informally, stu- 
dents can be eased through the problems 
listed above and their readjustments 
made less painful through regionally 
oriented counseling. 

This country needs the Latin-Ameri- 
can student, as it also needs the sympa- 
thetic understanding of the countries he 
represents. He brings with him much 
of value to our own cultural pattern and 
assets that will enrich and preserve our 
understanding of his area. By under- 
standing his problems, we develop a 
comprehension of his values, and genu- 
ine cultural and attitudinal exchange 
accrues to our benefit as well as to his. 
With attention, ingenuity, and experi- 
ence, the problems of Latin-American 
students can, thus, be overcome, their 
experience in the United States en- 
riched, and all of the Americas can bene- 
fit through their participation in our 
higher education process. 
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The Peculiarities of Geography: The Middle East 


By Harotp B. MINOR 


ABSTRACT: The Middle East is a vast and critical area of 
the world, a composite of ancient and modern cultures, dis- 
parate races and religions, and uneven historical and natural 
influences. While in the throes of revolutionary social, eco- 
nomic, and political change, it desperately strives to retain the 
- independence it struggled so long to achieve. ‘To satisfy its 
drive for self-development and material progress and to realize 
the full potential of its: natural resources, the Middle East is 
placing primary emphasis upon the development of its human 
resources. A disproportionate number of Middle Eastern stu- 
dents are enrolled in American colleges and universities and 
many more attend universities elsewhere, particularly in West- 
ern Europe. Rapid growth has led to unbalanced develop- 
ment with too many specialists and not enough skilled work- 
ers, too many scientists and too few administrators. Many 
Middle Eastern students educated abroad return home to find 
no outlet for their technical skills. In the United States, the 
Middle Eastern student must shed deep-rooted and many- 
faceted misconceptions of American life, society, and educa- 
tion. Although, with time and care, the majority of them ac- 
complish this and arrive at appraisals of American culture 
often more accurate than our own, fuller prearrival orientation 
would do much to hasten the process. The rewards and bene- 
fits of the exchange are real and reciprocal, so much so that the 
difficulties should not be construed as other than incidental.— 
Ed. 
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HE roughly rectangular Middle 

East stretches from Morocco east- 
ward to Pakistan, from Turkey south- 
ward to the Sudan. A vast and criti- 
cal area of the world, it is a composite 
of ancient and modern cultures, of dis- 
parate races and religions, and of un- 
even historical and natural influences. 
Generalizations about such a heteroge- 
neous group of peoples are fraught with 
as much danger as the unsought posi- 
tion they occupy in the world today. 
The Middle East lies at the hub of three 
continents, a common vestibule joining 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. Strategic re- 
alities have transformed it into a cen- 
tral battleground of the Cold War, just 
as they have always made it a focal 
prize in the clash of world empires. Un- 
dergoing revolutionary social, economic, 
and political changes itself, the Middle 
East is striving desperately to preserve 
and protect the cherished independence 
it so long struggled to attain. A com- 
mon determination to do so is perhaps 
one of the few valid generalizations 
possible. 


ROLE oF EDUCATION 


Throughout the Middle East there is 
running a current of change, a compul- 
sive drive for self-development and ma- 
terial progress. To realize the full po- 
tential of its natural resources, the Mid- 
dle East is placing primary emphasis 
upon the development of its human re- 
sources. Education is accordingly a mat- 
ter of overriding importance. A signifi- 
cant index of the commanding priority 
given it is the approximately eight thou- 
sand Middle Eastern students currently 


1 The Middle East is defined in a number of 
ways by a variety of authorities. For work- 
ing purposes, the following countries may be 
regarded as being geographically Middle East- 
‘ern: Aden, Afghanistan, Algeria, Bahrain, Iran, 
Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, Libya, 
Morocco, Muscat and Oman, Pakistan, Saudi 
Arabia, Sudan, Tunisia, Turkey, United Arab 
Republic, and the Yemen. 


enrolled in American colleges and uni- 
versities, one seventh of all foreign stu- 
dents in the United States.? By popu- 
lation, a more representative figure 
would call for exactly half that num- 
ber. A similarly disproportionate tide 
of Middle Eastern students crowd the 
universities of other educationally ex- 
porting countries, particularly those of 
Western Europe. These figures reflect 
not only a growing respect and esteem 
for American higher education, but also 


-an interrelated complex of problems for 


educational exchange between this coun- 
try and the Middle East. The situa- 
tion must be regarded as an opportu- 
nity to foster intercultural understand- 
ing and to make a direct contribution 
to the self-development of historically 
friendly nations, but it is also a chal- 
lenge that must be well met by enlight- 
ened attention to the formative influ- 
ences upon the exchangee. These may 
be described as educational, social, eco- 
nomical, political, and, for want of a 
better term, psychological. If these are 
not accorded their due weight, the ex- 
change may become self-defeating, ne- 
gating the values for which it was un- 
dertaken. 


EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 


The enormous number of Middle 
Eastern students studying abroad re- 
cords the inadequacy of area institu- 
tions to meet the tremendous need; ex- 
perience with such students points to 
occasional deficiencies in their educa- 
tional background which imperil the 
success of their studies abroad. Among 
them are the use of outmoded syllabi 
and textual materials, the inadequacy 
of laboratory and library facilities, the 
conflict of contradictory foreign influ- 


2The figures cited are based upon a pro- 
jection of the 1959-1960 annual census of for- 
eign students conducted by the Institute of 
International Education and published by it 
in a series entitled Open Doors. 
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ences and standards, and the survival 
of rote techniques of instruction, Gen- 
erally speaking, faculty salaries do not 
attract the most qualified staff, and 
teachers are often compelled to dilute 


the quality of their classroom effort by . 
the demands of essential outside em- . 


ployment. The social pressure for edu- 
cational opportunity is often so irre- 
sistible that admission standards are ef- 
fectively nonexistent; classrooms become 
unproductive, even dangerously over- 
crowded; and valuable professorial tal- 
ent is eroded by the demands of time- 
consuming routine. Instruction in sec- 
ond languages clings to now disfavored 
traditional methods, and the standard 
of English is one generally keyed to 
British usage as transmitted through 
teachers to whom it is a foreign tongue. 

Progress in all these areas is taking 
place at an impressively rapid rate un- 
der newly independent national govern- 
ments, but the heritage is not one of 
which colonial administrations can be 
proud. 


Socar BACKGROUND 


Middle Eastern society is undergoing 
a breathtakingly revolutionary upheaval 
toward modernization, but residual ele- 
ments of old structures and attitudes 
still shape the student personality. Class 
divisions and family loyalties still con- 
gest the development of truly national 
identifications, and relationships with 
authority are, to some extent, still gov- 
erned by the personal connection. These 
are occasionally invoked to alter aca- 
demic records, falsify letters of recom- 
mendation, or evade government regu- 
lations. In the administration of schol- 
arship programs for study abroad, there 
is sometimes an undue attention awarded 
social associations in disregard of per- 
sonal qualifications. A similar tendency 
is, in some cases, apparent in the selec- 
tion of candidates for choice career po- 
sitions, tempting many foreign-educated 


citizens to remain abroad in relatively 
classless societies where greater oppor- 
tunity attracts. 

The continuing, if weakening, separa- 
tion of the sexes throughout the years 
of minority in both school and society 
leaves both unprepared for their inte- 
gration in American life. The obvious 
freedom in American relationships is 
sometimes mistaken for apparent license, 
and the awakening is often an incident 
unpleasant in its aftereffects for both 
cultures represented. 

The traditional respect paid elders 
and superiors, which we might well in 
part emulate, is only with difficulty ad- 
justed to the equalitarian informality of 
American relationships. Once accus- 
tomed to these, the American-educated 
Middle Easterner faces an equally awk- 
ward readjustment to former mores 
upon his return. 

Middle Eastern society is changing, 
in some instances rapidly, in others 
more slowly, and the illustrative differ- 
ences cited gradually lessen. In many 
cases, such as personal courtesy and so- 
cial etiquette, the change is aoi a 
regrettable loss. 


ECONOMIC INFLUENCES 


Desperately determined to catch up 
with more affluent societies, and to do 
so “tomorrow,” nations of the Middle 
East tend to assign exclusive priorities 
to technological and scientifc education 
to the neglect of the social sciences and 
services. As a result, there are com- | 
paratively too many nuclear physicists, 
too few public administrators, too many 
electronic engineers, and too few social 
scientists. Rapid growth has led to 
unbalanced development, with a rela- 
tive abundance of highly educated pro- 
fessionals in extremely narrow speciali- 
zations rendered almost helpless, on the 
one hand, by shortages of the skilled 
and semiskilled labor necessary to im- 
plement their development projects and, 
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on the other hand, by the lack of sup- 
port from well-trained colleagues in so- 
cial and economic administration. 

The availability of capital for public 
and private investment is a first concern 
of rapidly developing economies, and 
the application of precious foreign ex- 
change to the relatively long-term and 
risk-laden purposes of education abroad 
does not always command a high ‘pri- 
ority. Under such circumstances, the 
total costs of an American education 
tend to be either intolerable or incredi- 
ble. There are concomitant tendencies 
either to favor less expensive countries 
or to ignore the realities. In the latter 
instance, Middle Eastern students are 
placed under serious personal strain in 
battling tight foreign exchange restric- 
tions, in juggling earning with learning, 
or in enduring demoralizing hardships. 
Fortunately, there is a growing aware- 
ness not only of the costs of an Ameri- 
can education, but also of its values. 
Along with an increasing liberalization 
of Middle Eastern exchange regulations 
and scholarship allowances, there is a 
refreshing revival of America’s tradi- 
tionally generous hospitality. The diffi- 
culties are ephemeral; the dividends are 
both reciprocal and lasting. 


POLITICAL COMPLICATIONS 


Dynamic change breeds dramatic poli- 
tics, and the Middle East is no excep- 
tion. The entire area seethes in flux, at 
. political war with itself. Understand- 
ably, official relations between nations 
of the world dedicated to reform and 
realignment and any foreign power com- 
mitted to status and stability cannot al- 
ways be cordial. To the extent that 
the United States has occasionally ap- 
peared to play the latter role, relations 
with the Middle East have suffered. 
The essential elements of friendly and 
understanding relations are both pres- 
ent and historic, but they are sometimes 
overwhelmed by the tensions of the mo- 


ment. No one feels these more strongly 
than the area’s vanguard of the future, 
the Middle Eastern student in our midst. 
His articulate impatience with real and 
apparent difficulties in American rela- 
tions with the Middle East, and his ac- 
tive political championing of his home- 
land, often lead to maladjustments and 
unproductive, extracurricular preoccupa- 
tions. | 
Conversely, many students become 
enamored with the philosophy, practice, 
and institutions of American democracy 
during their stay in the United States. 
Unrealistically assuming that these can 
be transplanted intact to their home- 
lands, they grow disenchanted with in- 
digenous systems. ‘They either return 
with revolutionary impatience to re- 
form established governments or remain 
abroad, persuaded of the futility of such 
an effort. In neither instance is the 
sponsoring country entirely sympathetic. 
The frustrated student himself must 
undergo bitter years of readjustment to 


the realities of life in his native land. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS 


Among the many influences at work 
moulding the thinking of the Middle 
Eastern student is his pronounced sensi- 
tivity as a representative of a smaller 
nation as guest in a larger one. He 
often arrives with the rigid assumption 
that his American hosts regard him as 
an inferior, as a “backward heathen,” 
and this sets in motion defense mecha- 
nisms of hostility or of self-degradation. 
The deplorable lack of information 
among the American people about the 
Middle East tends to reinforce this un- 
fortunate conviction, and many students 
return persuaded that our ennobled 
declarations in the area of international 
relations are but window dressing to 
delude and deceive. 

The driving stress upon education in 
established traditional societies, unlike 
pioneer America, sometimes leads to the 
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idealization of academic degrees at the 
cost of practical competence. It also 
produces a concentration of students in 
certain prestige fields which have little 
or no relationship to the professional 
ahd career requirements of their home- 


land. Education without opportunity is 


perhaps even more explosive than no 
education at all. An educated class 
welling with resentment at its neglect 
is ideal fodder for extremist grist mills. 

One of the most critical difficulties 
militating against the adjustment of the 
Middle Eastern student to this country 
is his lack of proper prior orientation to 
it. Deep-rooted and many-faceted mis- 
conceptions of American life, society, 
and education are not easily dispelled. 
Arriving with predetermined convictions, 
the student naturally enough tends to 
see only that which confirms them. 
American films supposedly produced to 
provide American audiences with an 
evening of escape from the realities of 
American life are too often accepted 
abroad as valid reflections of those very 
realities. The abundance of material 
objects, actually a measure of the high 
valuation accorded human labor, thus 
“confirms” the familiar charge of ma- 
terialism. Fulsome reporting of crime 
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and divorce “confirms” our social degra- 
dation, as broad coverage of the slowly 
successful reform in race relations “con- 
firms” our colonial-minded contempt for 
minority groups’ and smaller nations. 
With time and care, however, the over- 
whelming majority of Middle Eastern 
students escape their preconceptions and 
arrive at appraisals of American culture 
often more accurate than our own. 
Nevertheless, an enlarged effort to pro- 
vide fuller prearrival orientation would 
do much to expedite that process by at 
least opening the student’s mind for ob- 
jective judgment. 


THE OPPORTUNITY - 


To dwell as we have upon the prob- 
lems of educational exchange with the 
Middle East misrepresents the broader 
context. The rewards and benefits of 
that exchange are both real and re- 
ciprocal, and minor difficulties in its 
conduct should never be construed as 
other than incidental. Through our 
programs of educational assistance, we 
contribute importantly to the develop- 
ment of intercultural understanding and 
to the self- development of historically 
friendly nations. It is an opportunity 
we cannot afford to ignore. 


Foreign Student Adviser: A New Profession? 


By James M. Davis 


ABSTRACT: The presence of fifty thousand foreign students 
in American universities and colleges, combined with the com- 
plexity of their problems, has led to the development of a 
group of specialized service individuals whose responsibility 
it has become to extend varied services to these students. The 
designation most commonly given to these officers is foreign 
student adviser or adviser or counselor to foreign students. 
The foreign student adviser finds himself in a new social role’ 
with all of the dilemmas of a role-in-the-making. He feels a 
need to justify his role, to establish ethics and traditions, and 
to define its functions. In terms of the distribution of foreign 
students ‘in American universities, some idea can be gained of 
the specialization variously required in providing counseling 
services to foreign students. In terms of the characteristics 
of a profession—knowledge, competence, and social responsi- 
bility—it can be seen that foreign student advising. is a “‘would- 
be” vocation of professional stature. 


James M. Davis, Ed.D., Ann Arbor, Michigan, is Director of the International Center 


and Associate Professor of Higher Education at the University of Michigan. He was 
President of the National Association of Foreign Student Advisers, 1960-1961. He holds 
degrees from the Teachers College of Columbia University, Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology, and the Ohio State University. He was chairman of President Kennedy’s pre- 
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N his forthcoming study, Higbee l 


identifed 1,073 foreign student ad- 
visers in the accredited institutions 
which reported foreign students.* He 
also identified 1,365 campuses upon 
which foreign students were enrolled, 
using this term “campus” to distinguish 
between the individual campuses of the 
large multicampus universities, such as 
California. It is clear that there is a 
general tendency to designate a foreign 
student adviser at most of the institu- 
tions enrolling foreign students. 


DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 


The extent to which this position be- 
comes a specialization naturally varies 
according to the number of foreign stu- 
dents on any particular campus. Hig- 
bee’s analysis of the distribution of the 
44,536 foreign students reported in the 
Institute of International Education’s 
annual census of 1959 as presented in 
Table 1 is revealing.? | 

The high concentration of foreign stu- 
dents on a few campuses is evident. 
Nearly two-fifths of them are on the 
twenty-six campuses which enroll 301 


1 Homer Higbee, -Services to Foreign Stu- 
dents on American Campuses (East Lansing: 
Institute of Research on Overseas Programs, 
Michigan State University, 1961). Quotations 
and citations from draft typescript were taken 
prior to publication. 


or more, and another fifth are on those 
enrolling 101 to 300. Less than two- 
fifths are found on the 1,279 campuses 
which enroll 100 or fewer. 

Although only 35.5 per cent of the 
foreign students were reported to be 
graduate students, the importance of 
the availability of graduate study op- 
portunities to their distribution is sug- 
gested by Table 2. 

All except two of the ten institutions 
listed in Table 2 are among those ten 
which produce the greatest number of 
doctorates. Only two of the universi- 
ties listed are not included among the 
top twelve universities which Berelson 
ranked according to the over-all quality 
of their graduate programs.® It is clear 
that foreign students seek admission to 
the best American universities and that 
they are admitted to them in rather 
large numbers. In twenty-two of the 
twenty-six campuses enrolling 301 or 
more foreign students, the graduate for- 
eign students outnumbered the under- 
graduate foreign students, and at one 
campus they were in equal number.* 

These facts offer a basis for distin- 
guishing between the foreign student ad- 
viser in a major university which of- 
fers extensive opportunities for graduate 

3 Bernard Berelson, Graduate Education in 


the United States (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1960), pp. 123-28, 280. i 


2 Ibid. 4 Higbee, op. cit. 
TABLE 1—DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN STUDENTS AT U. S. CAMPUSES 
piak taeka l ps ena PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE OF 
ENROLLED CATEGORY STPS n OF CAMPUSES FOREIGN STUDENTS 
301 or more 26 17,260 1.9 38.8 
101-300 60 10,053 4.5 22.6 
50-100 73 5,153 5.4 11.6 
21-49 -170 5,404: 12.4 12.1 
11-20 212 3,121 15.6 ' 7.0 
1—10 824 3,545 60.2 1.9 
Total 1,365 44,536 100.0 100.0 


Source: Institute of International Education, Open Doors, 1959 (New York: Institute of Inter- 


national Education, 1959). 
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TABLE 2--COMPARATIVE RANKING OF INSTI- 
TUTIONS ACCORDING TO NUMBERS OF FOREIGN 
STUDENTS AND NUMBERS OF 
DocrorAtEes PRODUCED 


RANK BY 
vee) Ne 
Fone K NSTITUTION Docror- 
STUDENTS PRODUCED 

1 Columbia University 1 
2 University of Michigan 7 
3 New York University 6 
4 University of California 4, 
(Berkeley) 
5 University of Minnesota 10 
6 University of Illinois 3 
7 Massachusetts Institute of | — 
Technology 
8 University of Wisconsin 5 
9 Cornell University — 
10 Harvard Univeristy 2 


Sources: Institute of International Education 
Open Doors, 1958 (New York: Institute of 
International Education, May 1959), p. 10. 
Bernard Berelson, Graduate Education in the 
United States (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960), 
p. 127. Data are for 1957-1958. 


study and enrolls large numbers of for- 
eign students and the foreign student 


adviser in a smaller institution offering 


. mainly undergraduate work -and enroll- 


ing a smal] number of foreign students. 
The sheer amount of specialized serv- 
ices required in the larger population 
leads to specialization of personnel per- 
forming these services. In the smaller 
foreign student populations, the spe- 
cialized services must also be offered, 
but they tend not to constitute a full 
work-load for personnel performing them 
and, therefore, tend to be added to other 
duties in order to fill out a full-time 
position. 

A discussion of the professionaliza- 
tion of this position of foreign student 
adviser is meaningful only in light of 
these basic distributional data. Before 
facing the issue of professionalization 


‘ directly, it is also necessary to discover 


just what specialized services the for- 
eign student adviser performs. 


SERVICES PERFORMED 


Higbee ë found that the 679 of the 
foreign student advisers who returned 


5 Ibid. 


TABLE 3—Forricn STUDENT ADVISERS’ INVOLVEMENT IN SERVICES OFFERED FOREIGN STUDENTS 


$a mrrenanninmassesesecasenii È mamaaa aaraa t tt 


SERVICE 
COMPLETE 
Admissions 20% 
Registration 22% 
Immigration 53% 
Employment 19% 
Academic Advising 26% 
Social Activities 34% 
Program for Visitors 19% 
Housing 17% 
Scholarships 21% 
Loans 16% 
Discipline 19% 
Assist American Students 25% 
Community Contacts 45% 
Personal Counseling 497, 
Information and Correspondence 54% 
Orientation 23% 


RESPONSIBILITY 
NOT 
OFFERED 

SHARED ` eir NONE 
53% 73% 18% 1% 
48% 70% 19% 3% 
14% 67% 3% 17% 
47% 66% 12% 13% 
49% - 75% 13% 3% 
33% 67% 8% 18% 
32% 51% 1% 26% 
40% 57% 22% 11% 
40% 61% 16% 14% 
40% 56% 15% - 19% 
46% 65% 14% 10% 
20% 45% 16% 29% 
26% 71% 6% 14% 
35% 84% 4% 3% 
22% 76% 47, 10% 
27% 50% 8% 32% 


Source: Homer Higbee, Services to Foreign Students on American Campuses (East Lansing: 
Institute of Research on Overseas Programs, Michigan State University, 1961). 
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usable data reported involvement in spe- 
cific services as indicated in Table 3. 

For only one service, Assist American 
Students, do fewer than half have either 
complete or shared responsibility. The 
foreign student adviser normally ac- 
cepts full or shared responsibility for 
an extensive range of direct student 
personnel services for foreign students. 

In view of the distribution data out- 
lined above, it is not surprising that 
Higbee found that more than half of 
his respondents have no personnel as- 
sistance in the performance of these 
services. More significant is his find- 
ing that 195 of his 679 respondent 
foreign student advisers have one as- 
sistant; forty-six have two assistants; 
thirty-five have three; ten have four; 
three have five; and sixteen have six as- 
sistants. However, these assistants are 
more likely to be secretarial, clerical, or 
student help than administrative assist- 
ants or assistant foreign student advis- 
ers. His study also suggests that the 
larger the institution, the more foreign 
students it will have and the more staff 
it will have specializing in services to 
them. Conversely, he found that in the 
larger establishments, the foreign stu- 
dent adviser was supervised by a uni- 
versity officer other than the president; 
in the smaller institutions the foreign 
student adviser tended to report di- 
rectly to the president. Those who re- 
port to an officer other than the presi- 
dent tend to rate communications with 
their superiors as being better than do 
those who report directly to the presi- 
dent. 


TANGIBILITY TYPICAL 


Another interesting approach to an 
understanding of the foreign student ad- 
viser is offered by his relations with na- 
tional agencies. From the viewpoint of 
either a private or a governmental na- 
tional agency, American institutions of 
higher education appear as a confusing 


collection of prima donnas, each of 
which has its particular organizational 
pattern and body of special procedures. 
In such important areas as the admis- 
sion of foreign students, their housing ar- 
rangements, the administration of their 
stipends, dnd even the determination of 
their course content, it is very difficult 
for a national agency to discover who 
does what and with whom it should 
deal. The gateway for effective rela- 
tionships is most often. the foreign stu- 
dent adviser. He has authority to act 
on some matters, must refer others to 
the appropriate institutional officer, but 
will always respond positively to a re- 
quest from a national office. 

Such tangibility, especially effective 
in the three hundred institutions in 
which there is more than one person in 
the office, enhances the foreign student 
adviser’s special gateway function. In 
a major institution, on a single morn- 
ing, he may get letters, telegrams, and 
long distance calls from different offi- 
cers in the Department of State, In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration, 
Office of Education of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Insti- 
tute of International Education, Ford 
Foundation, Asia Foundation, regional 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
office, American Council on Education, 
and many more agencies. The cultural 
attaché of a foreign government’s Wash- 
ington embassy may approach him 
about a special concern. At the. same 
time, he will typically be involved in 
one of the national committees of the 
National Association of Foreign Stu- 
dent Advisers and will receive corre- 
spondence from that body. 

His tangibility is also a target for 
every local service organization, church, 
international relations study group, and 
parent-teacher association seeking some 
contact with foreign students. 

Ideally, he is chairman or secretary of 
the institution’s committee which awards 
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scholarships to foreign students. He ad- 


vises the committee developing a new 


junior year abroad program. He is 
visited by faculty members seeking for- 
eign opportunities or departing to them 
and by returning colleagues who want 
to reciprocate hospitality received abroad 
by entertaining foreign students in their 
homes. He spends some of his time in 
channeling the inspired international ac- 
tivities of American students into effec- 
tive programs involving foreign students. 

Against all this background, we may 
face the real question implicit in the 
topic under discussion. Is foreign stu- 
dent advising a profession? Does the 
foreign student adviser occupy a profes- 
sional position? 


MEANING OF PROFESSIONALISM 


According to Meyer, “Professionaliza- 
tion represents a tendency for occupa- 
tional groups to acquire the attributes 
of a community and to seek a favorable 
position within the larger society. In 
this process, increase both of authority 
and of responsibility marks the trans- 
formation of an occupation into a pro- 
fession.”® Summarizing the attributes 
of a profession from the relevant litera- 
ture in the field of sociology, he states 
that three characteristics are usually 
cited to define what is meant by a pro- 
fession. These include “(1) a body of 
knowledge, accumulated wisdom, doc- 
trine, or experience; (2) technical com- 
petence in the use of this knowledge; 
and (3) publicly asserted responsibility 
in the exercise of this competence on be- 
half of society.”* Foreign student ad- 


6 William J. Goode, “Community within a 


Community; the Professions,” American So- 


ciological Review, Vol. 22 (1957), p. 194, as 
cited by Henry J. Meyer in “Professionaliza- 
tion and Social Work,” Issues in American So- 
cial Work, ed. Alfred J. Kahn (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1959), p. 321. 

T Ibid., p. 322. See also Ernest Greenwood, 
“Attributes of a Profession,” Social Work, Vol. 
2 (1947), No. 3, pp. 45-55. 


vising may be analyzed in terms of these 
characteristics. 


Bopy oF KNOWLEDGE 


Foreign student advising certainly in- 
cludes a rather formidable body of 
knowledge, accumulated wisdom, doc- 
trine, or experience. Indeed, there is 
more knowledge available than most of 
the practitioners have an opportunity to 
assimilate. ‘The analysis of functions 
developed above suggests that the com- 
plex and dynamic content of immigra- 
tion laws and regulations, university 
regulations and bureaucracy, counseling 
and case work theory, and office man- 
agement are but a few of the desirable 
knowledge areas for the practicing for- 
eign student adviser. He should also 
be sensitive to deep cultural differences 
and aware of the culture patterns of the 
countries from which his clients come. 
The field of comparative religion alone 
offers a challenge which is beyond the 
scope of most serious scholars in that 
field, and yet the foreign student adviser 
must relate religious taboos and expec- 
tations to such operational problems as 
hygienic practices and residence hall 
diets. 


TECHNICAL COMPETENCE 


We know very little about the tech- 
nical practice of foreign student advis- 
ing. Conferences provide settings for. 
extended discussion of regulations and 
programs, but, to my knowledge, no re- 
search has penetrated the face-to-face 


_telationship between the adviser and the 


foreign student. ‘The kind of detailed 
analysis of recorded interviews stimu- 
lated by Rogers and carried on by his 
associates to understand relationships in 
a psychotherapeutically oriented coun- 
seling session has been completely lack- 
ing from the literature on foreign stu- 
dent advising. 

Therefore, a personal assessment of 
the technical competence of the foreign 
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student adviser himself must be made. 
This should be made in terms of cer- 
tain accepted standards of performance. 
No such standards have been evolved 
or proposed. The development of such 
best-practice goals might well become 
a major emphasis of the National As- 
sociation of Foreign Student Advisers. 
The position of foreign student adviser 
has traditionally included the services 
suggested above. How well are they 
performed? 

Our attempts to assess the perform- 
ance levels of foreign student advisers 
are further complicated by a considera- 
tion of just whom we should assess. 
Should the 1,073 foreign student advis- 
ers discovered by Higbee be included; 
or just the 679 whose responses were 
sufficiently complete to warrant machine 
tabulation; or just the 305 of those 679 
who reported that they have some pro- 
fessional assistance? Perhaps it would 
be more fruitful to assess the programs 
of the 159 institutions which enroll fifty 
or more students, the total of whom 
comprise nearly three-fourths of all for- 
eign students in the United States. In 
the author’s opinion, there is consider- 
able variation among those institutions 
in the technical competence of their 
foreign student advisers and in ade- 
quacy of administrative support for their 
work. Where the program appears to 
be inadequate, there generally seems to 
be insufficient administrative support 
for competent advisers. This insuffi- 
ciency characterizes some of the very 
large private and public universities en- 
rolling large numbers of foreign students. 


OPERATIONS AND POLICY 


If the foreign student adviser is 
merely. the performer of specific serv- 
ices, then he is appropriately evaluated 
upon his performance of these services. 
However, it is to be hoped that his ex- 
pectations and aspirations go beyond the 
rendering of service per se. If the for- 


eign student adviser is seen as a spe- 
cialist in cross-cultural education broadly 
concerned with the total institutional 
impact upon world affairs, then it be- 
hooves him to develop a much broader 
technical competence and seek to play 
a much more significant role in his 
institution. Then he will move from 
being a servant of admissions policies 
into a position of influencing admis- 
sions policies toward the most effective 
achievement of desirable ends in inter- 
national relations through a redirection 
of institutional resources. If he deter- 
mines that the appropriate function for 
his institution to emphasize is the sup- 
port of developing nations, he can seek 
to gain support for his views and to in- 
fluence the selection of foreign students 
and the direction of scholarships, fellow- 
ships, grants-in-aid, and loans to them 
in order to maximize the possibility of 
achieving this goal. ji 

If he sees his role as community edu- 
cator in enhancing and giving reality 
to international sensitivities, he will 
move from being a manipulator of for- 
eign students in response to the whims 


‘of program chairmen to a position of 


directing both the community organi- 
zations and foreign students toward 
mutually rewarding adventures in inter- 
national understanding. 

If the foreign student adviser takes 
seriously the recommendations of the 
Committee on the University and World 
Affairs that “Curricular offerings must 
often be redesigned to meet the distinc- 
tive needs of foreign students and the 
nations from which they come,” he 
may be able to work creatively with the 
faculty members in various colleges and 
departments to evolve more appropriate 
academic programs for foreign students. 

He may even.take seriously the afore- 
mentioned committee’s opinion that “‘ad- 

87, L. Morrill and others, The University 


and World Affairs (New York: The Ford 
Foundation, 1961), p. 30. 
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ministrative arrangements by and large 
remain inadequate at most institutions” 


and develop a strategy for improving 


them? He may use the experience of 
the Texas, Michigan, Florida, and Tu- 
lane universities in broadening the roles 
of their foreign student advisers into 
more effective agencies to help their 
universities handle various international 
commitments.? 

In order to be seen as profession- 
als, foreign student advisers require, in 
Meyer’s terms,’ (1) a body of knowl- 
edge, accumulated wisdom, doctrine or 
experience, which they have in vary- 
ing degree; (2) technical competence 
in the use of this knowledge, which 
is also evident in limited and spotty dis- 
tribution; and (3) publicly asserted re- 
sponsibility in the exercise of this com- 
petence on behalf of society. This third 
criterion bears further mention. 


PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY 


It is only in very limited segments of 
society that the responsibility of the 
foreign student adviser is publicly as- 
serted. The foreign student adviser 
notes the absence of even informal com- 
munity approval of such normal profes- 
sional powers as control over training 
centers, granting or withholding accredi- 
tation, admission into the profession, 
and such common privileges as confi- 
dentiality and evaluation by others in 
the profession. The possibilities of a 
satisfying lifelong career as foreign stu- 
dent adviser are rare indeed. 

Public responsibility is recognized in 
several operational aspects of the for- 
eign student adviser’s work. Each spring 
he is authorized by the United States 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 


9 Ibid., p. 31. 

10 A brief statement on this is available 
from the National Association of Foreign Stu- 
dent Advisers, 500 Riverside Drive, New York 
27, N. Y. 

11 Meyer, op. cit. 


to grant foreign students permission to 
work during the summer, He is usu- 
ally the university officer designated to 
report to the Service the arrivals and 
departures of the students. He is ex- 
pected by the Service to give sound and 
often quasi-legal counsel to enable the 
foreign student to achieve his academic 
objective without violating his legal 
status as a nonresident student. 

Both governmental and nongovern- 
mental sponsoring agencies have exten- 
sive dealings with the adviser in the ex- 
pectation, usually realized, that he will 
act responsibly in the public interest. 
Foreign governments also look to him 
for numerous specific local services vary- 
ing to the extent that particular gov- 
ernments concern themselves with their 
students here. 

As indicated above, particular agen- 
cies in both the local and national com- 
munities seek a wide variety of serv- 
ices from foreign student advisers. The 
range of roles assumed by an adviser 
runs from that of special counsel to 
protect the interest of the individual 
student, through that of university off- 
cer operating mainly in the interests of 
his institution, to that of a quasi-official 
enforcer of the laws and regulations of 
government. 

If society has not specifically asserted 
the foreign student adviser’s responsi- 
bility to it, the adviser himself has rec- 
ognized that responsibility. As Chalmers 
so aptly stated at a plenary session of 
the annual conference of the National 
Association of Foreign Student Advis- 
ers: “The profession of the Foreign Stu- 
dent Adviser is an important one, and 
its members have a sense of responsi- 
bility to society.” 17 


12 Paul M. Chalmers, “The Professionaliza- 
tion of the Foreign Student Adviser,” in Pro- 
fessional Service in Educational Exchange, Re- 
port of the 11th Annual Conference of the 
National Association of Foreign Student Ad- 
visers, 1959, p. 6. 
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Carr-Saunders identifies four major 
types of professions in modern society, 
listing as his fourth type those occupa- 
tions that aspire to professional status 
but in which consistency of technical 
practice and the development of a suffi- 
clent body of practice and theory are 
so rudimentary that little claim can be 
made to a theoretical base for the pro- 
fession. He calls these “would-be pro- 
fessions.” 1 


13 A. M. Carr-Saunders, “Metropolitan Con- 
ditions and Traditional Professional Rela- 
tionships,” in R. M. Fisher (Ed.)}, The Me- 
tropolis in Modern Life (New York: Double- 
day and Co., 1955), as cited by Meyer, op. cit., 
p. 324. 


A WoULD-BE PROFESSION 


Seen in these rigorous terms, the pro- 
fession of foreign student adviser is in- 
deed a would-be profession. Neverthe- 
less, we find inspiration and- general 
agreement in the concluding words of 
Chalmers’ conference address: “I be- 
lieve that the vocation of a college for- 
eign student adviser is of professional 
stature, and I think that as an organi- 
zation the National Association of For- 
eign Student Advisers should dedicate 
itself to his increasingly effective pro- — 
fessionalization.” 14 


14 Chalmers, op. cit. 


The American Goes Abroad 


By Donato J. SHANK 


ABSTRACT: Of the objectives for which persons go abroad, 
five can be clearly identified: to see other countries, to learn 
about other peoples and cultures, to learn a foreign language, 
to pursue some specific field, and to teach or to help abroad. 
Abroad, the individual passes through three phases of adjust- 
ment. He first is a spectator, a stage many do not pass; next, 
he becomes personally involved; finally, he masters the situa- 
tion. Little real learning occurs before the last stage is 
reached. Many of the programs for travel abroad advertise 
educational opportunities. Many summer programs are avail- 
able, but little critical analysis has been made of. them, al- 
though such analysis is needed. Study abroad during the 
regular academic year has traditionally been on the graduate 
level. Programs are expanding to send undergraduates abroad 
while working toward their bachelor degrees. American un- 
dergraduates frequently do not take the same courses or meet 
the same standards as their foreign counterparts, owing to basic 
differences in the undergraduate programs. United States 
teachers and professors tend to go abroad to advance their 
scholarly interests on sabbatical or research projects. Increas- 
ing numbers are used in educational development projects of 
the United States Government, international organizations, or 
foundations. ‘Travel and study abroad offer rich educational 
possibilities and opportunities for promoting international 
goodwill. It is required that the Americans who represent 
‘their country abroad, in whatever capacity, be competent and 
sincere.——Ed. 
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HE attitudes of Americans toward 

foreign countries, and particularly 
toward foreign study, have changed 
significantly over the past 150 years. 
In the eighteenth century, the liberal 
and broad-minded Thomas Jefferson ex- 
pressed the opinions of many Americans 
of that period when he said: 


Let us view the disadvantages of sending a 
youth to Europe. To numerate them all 
would require a volume. I will select a 
few. If he goes to England he learns 
drinking, horse racing and boxing. These 
are the peculiarities of English education. 
... He forms foreign friendships which 
will never be useful to him. ... It ap- 
pears to me that an American coming’ to 
Europe for education loses in his knowl- 
edge, in his morals, in his health, in his 
habits and in his happiness. 


The contrast between Jefferson’s view- 
point and that of current political lead- 
ers was dramatically demonstrated in 
the 1960 presidential campaign. Both 
Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Nixon, in the 
platforms of both political parties and 
in their speeches, strongly supported 
programs of educational exchange and 
emphasized particularly the necessity of 
sending larger numbers of young Ameri- 
cans abroad. President Kennedy advo- 
cated as a major new.contribution to 
foreign policy the -establishment .of a 
Peace Corps, which would make it pos- 
sible for large numbers of young Ameri- 
cans to work in educational and tech- 
nical development programs throughout 
the world, especially in the nations of 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 

No one who reads the daily newspa- 
pers can doubt that each year increas- 
ing thousands of Americans are going 
abroad for various reasons. It is sig- 
nificant that, in the recent discussions 
of the problems of United States gold 
reserves, both the Eisenhower and Ken- 
nedy administrations have, in different 
ways, proposed control of dollar ex- 
penditures in other nations by United 
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States citizens. American tourists, mili- 
tary personnel, businessmen, students, 
and others have suddenly become a fac- 
tor in our international trade policy. 

Although very large numbers of United 
States citizens annually go to other coun- 
tries, the Passport Division of the State 
Department supplies unfortunately in- 
adequate figures regarding the exact 
flow; and even scantier information is 
available on the purposes of foreign 
travel. Of some 10,000 Americans in 
United States Government service over- 
seas, we know that more than 5,500 
are in the diplomatic service and some 
1,200 in the United States Information 
Agency. More than 400,000 United 
States citizens are elther serving in or 
employed by the armed services in for- 
eign countries. We know that at least 
28,000 United States missionaries are 
working throughout the world. It is 
estimated that many hundreds of thou- 
sands of business men and their families 
spend all or part of each year in a for- 
eign country. Added to these are some 
1,300,000 United States tourists who 
are said to go to another country each 
year. 


Tue Impact ABROAD 


Today many Americans, as well as 
nationals of other countries, are reported 
to be troubled about the impact abroad 
of tourists and representatives of United 
States Government, the military, busi- 
ness, and even church groups. This is 
not a new concern. Mark Twain ob- 
viously antedated The Ugly American 
when he described the American tourist 
in Innocents Abroad. ‘Twain said: 


The peoples of those foreign countries are 
very ignorant. They looked curiously at 
the costumes that we had brought from 
the wilds of America. They observed that 
we talked loudly at table sometimes... . 
In Paris, they just simply opened their 
eyes and stared when we spoke to them in 
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French. We never did succeed in making 
these idiots understand their own language. 


Although a serious and comprehen- 
sive analysis of all Americans who go 
abroad would be interesting and prob- 
ably worth while, this issue of THE 
ANNALS is concentrated on exchange of 
persons, which traditionally refers to 
the international movement of men and 
women engaged in some type of educa- 


tional program. In a real sense, how- 


ever, government employees, members 
of the military services, businessmen, 
missionaries, and tourists are vital parts 
of our total exchange effort. The atti- 
tudes and activities of these travelers 
create the image of the United States in 
a foreign country and influence the re- 
ception of the serious American scholar 
who goes abroad on an educational ex- 
change project. | 
Statistics regarding United States 
citizens who go abroad on educational 
projects are, unfortunately, almost as 
difficult to pin down as those of Ameri- 
cans who go for other purposes. As 
Kenneth Holland points out in this 
issue, available data on United States 
exchange students and teachers are 
much less complete than those for for- 
eigners who come to the United States. 
The United States collegiate registrar, 
with his passion for neat and exact edu- 
cational statistics, has no counterpart 
in other countries. There are, however, 
some interesting clues. In 1960, the 
State Department reports, 90,130 pass- 
ports were issued to Americans who 
listed themselves as students. This is 
not a very useful figure, since we know 
nothing of the age of the travelers or 
their definition of education. The Insti- 
tute of International Education, through 
strenuous efforts, secured reports from 
a large number of—but by no means 
all—foreign institutions which indicated 
that 13,651 United States students were 
in foreign universities in 1958-1959. 


-Punxatawney, Pennsylvania. 
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Edward Weidner and his colleagues at 
Michigan State University, in their in- 
teresting survey, The International Pro- 
grams of American Universities, reported 
that 7,000 students and faculty were 
abroad on United States-sponsored uni- 
versity programs in 1957-1958. None 
of. these statistics except those of the 
Passport Division attempts to measure 
the numbers of American students and 
teachers who go abroad each year on 
summer “educational” projects. It is in 
this undefined area that most American 
students go overseas. 


VARIETY OF PROGRAMS 


In trying to box the compass of 
Americans in educational exchange, one 
is immediately bewildered by the het- 
erogeneity of programs as well as the 


variety of individuals who participate 


in them. Although there is not yet an 
organized program to send United States 
nursery school pupils to Nigeria or 
Switzerland for a summer or year of 
education, it is safe to assume that some 
eager internationalist is plotting one. 
Existing exchange programs stretch al- 
most from the cradle to the grave. 
Education is usually loosely defined 
in international exchange of people. If 
exposure to any new experience is edu- 
cation, then all sponsors who arrange to 
move bodies from one country to an- 
other are educators. Travel is broaden- 
ing is an old saw, and Paris is undoubt- 
edly more interesting and exciting than 
This in 
itself may well be a valid reason for go- 
ing to another country, but it is not 
what many people here and abroad have 
traditionally considered to be education. 
Although many sponsors say they pro- 
mote educational exchange in order to 
build international understanding and 
peace, they are usually forced to include 
more specific objectives for participants. 
In attempting to analyze why a given 
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individual or group of individuals choose © 


to go to another country, at least five 
. stated objectives can easily be identi- 
fied. ` First, many Americans admit that 
they go abroad simply to see other coun- 
tries. This has a long and distinguished 
history in the cultures of many nations. 
Discounting Mr. Jefferson, the Grand 
Tour of the last century can be de- 
fended for young Americans. A second 
justification is that the individual or 
group goes to learn something about the 
people and culture of another country. 
This implies that the young man or 
woman is doing more than seeing the 
great monuments and the night clubs 
of any given city. A third reason is 
that the individual goes to learn a for- 
eign language. In view of the discour- 
aging history of the study of other lan- 
guages by Americans, the goal of such 
programs is to be lauded, although one 
may question how effectively many 
American participants in exchange pro- 
grams achieve it. A fourth clearly 
stated objective is the desire to acquire 
knowledge or skill in some specific field. 
And, finally, there are a relatively small 
number of Americans who go abroad to 
teach or to help in the development of 
foreign institutions. 


If these goals are accepted, the ques- 


tion may well be raised as to how effec- 
tively they are achieved. There is little 
. objective evidence based on impartial 
studies of United States citizens who 
go to other countries. Little enough is 
known about the impact on foreign stu- 
dents and visitors of their experience in 
the United States. Almost nothing is 
known about the foreign experiences of 
Americans. The Social Science Research 
Council, as well as individual scholars 
of the United States, have, however, in 
recent years analyzed the cross-cultural 
impact of foreign educational exposure. 
From these studies, it is clear that any 
individual who goes to another country 
passes through certain phases of adjust- 
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ment. When he first arrives he is a 
spectator. That is, he observes what is 
going on about him. He may compare 
what he sees to the ways of his own 
people, but he does not participate. The 
second phase comes when the student 
begins to get personally involved in the 
life of the other country. He is trying 
to work out a place for himself and is 
coming to grips with another culture. 
This phase, according to the social sci- 
entist, usually represents the low point 
of personal adjustment in the individu- 
al’s experience. Usually at this time he 
is most likely to be unhappy, to have 
difficulties, and to be difficult. Then, 
having struggled through this slough of 
despond, he moves into the third stage 
when. he feels that he has mastered the 
situation and can get along in the new 
setting. According to the studies, not 
much real learning occurs until the stu- 
dent is in the last stage. 

_If the analysis by the Social Science 
Research Council of the impact on the 
individual of a foreign experience is cor- 
rect, it is interesting to approach the 
question of Americans going abroad in 
terms of the length of their stay and the 
kind of program in which they are par- 
ticipating. 


SUMMER PROGRAMS 


The summer foreign educational proj- 


ect of eight to ten weeks now attracts 


the largest number of Americans. The 


range of so-called educational tours is 


staggering. The casual reader of the 
travel sections of popular magazines and 
newspapers finds almost countless tours 
which advertise “academic credit’ avail- 
able,” “study and travel,” “learn and 
earn credit,” “lectures by distinguished 
foreign scholars,” and so on without 
limit. These programs vary from a ten- 
week visit to a dozen or more countries 
to an intensive concentration on the 
study of Russian in a Soviet city. The 
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sponsors of programs range from well- 
established commercial travel agencies 
and special groups with apparent or real 
educational connections to individual 
professors who, in their advertising, 
imply official college or university spon- 
sorship. The serious American student, 
teacher, or parent must realize that, in 
the summer educational tour business, 
the old warning, caveat emptor, has 
real meaning. 

Obviously, study tours claim a wide 
variety of educational content, offering 
every type of foreign experience. These 
vary along such lines as the following. 


Travel programs 


Bicycle ‘tours present the interesting 
spectacle of a small army of knapsacked 
young Americans wheeling along the 
roads, checking out historic sites, hav- 
ing occasional conversations with the 
natives if their language is up to it, 
meeting other young people from many 
countries under the broad roof of the 
hostel. There is usually a tour leader 
or guide who stimulates discussion and 
keeps the youngsters out of trouble. It 
appears that the boys and girls get 
plenty of outdoor exercise—an esteemed 
value in our society; that they capture 
at least a glimmer or a sense of the 
past—which so few Americans have; 
and that they learn something about 
the United States by realizing that 
many things they take for granted are 
not common abroad. Other than this, 
one wonders whether we should expect 
much more. The young people do not 
necessarily discard their previous stereo- 
typic notions about the countries they 
visit. They simply exchange them for 
others; and these may be no more valid 
than the ones they cherished before. 

From the bicycle, American groups 
advance to the bus, the de luxe train, 
or the chartered plane. These programs 
are designed for the less hearty. The 
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supposed advantage is that they usually 
cover a greater number of countries. The 
group leader is perhaps more learned 
and certainly less muscular. On the 


other hand, the group is more likely to 


stay at the better hotels and to miss 
the valuable contact with other young 
people that the hostel offers. The con- 
tacts of these Americans with foreign 
persons are likely to be brief, reminding 
one of the English ladies in innumer- 
able novels who “do” Florence and 
Rome, never straying from the society 


-of other English travelers of similar 


class and economic status. 


Residence and project programs 


Another quite different type of sum- 
mer educational program is that offered 
by an extended stay with a family in 
another country. This experience has 
the advantage of making it almost im- 
perative that the American go through 
the spectator phase quickly, since he is 
thrust into a family situation and the 
language problem must be dealt with 
immediately. It has the obvious further 
advantage of keeping the American in 
one place for a month, which is a neces- 
sity if any real impact on learning or 
attitude is to result. Assuming the ideal 
participant—a bright-eyed, intelligent, 
well-adjusted fellow, open-minded, eager 
to learn, with a basic command of the 
language—-and the ideal family, the in- 
dividual can certainly undergo consid- 
erable personal development as a result 
of his experience. He must certainly 
throw out some of his preconceived 
opinions and replace them with new 
ones. 

A fourth type of summer travel proj- 
ect is reflected in the attempt of a group 
of individuals or an institution to bring 
together a homogeneous group, with 
special training, to undertake a specific 
summer project. A few organizations, 
and a number of imaginative college 
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and university students working with 
experts in various subject-matter fields 
and with experience In various parts of 
the world, have set up a yearlong orien- 
tation program on the campus which 
culminates in extended field experience 
in another country. The participants 
devote themselves to advance serious 
study of the country, establish in ad- 
vance meaningful contacts in the coun- 
try to which they are going, and bring 
back to the United States campus con- 
tinuing projects of co-operation with 
the foreign country. In recent years, 
such groups have gone to Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America, and some have con- 
centrated in esoteric languages and in 
such fields as anthropology, interna- 
tional relations, music, and so on. 

A fifth type of summer program in- 
volves a work experience in another 
country. These again usually involve 
careful advance preparation, some ori- 
entation, and close working relations 
with nationals of the host country. Al- 
though these programs have tradition- 
ally been centered in Western Europe 
and certain Latin-American countries, 
in recent years the work-project ap- 
proach has been extended to Africa and 
Asia. Some work camps have young- 
sters from many countries, so that the 
American is exposed to people with di- 
verse cultural backgrounds. 

A sixth type of program is the sum- 
mer school abroad. A survey by the 
Institute of International Education 
(IIE) reports 174 summer schools for 
1961 and indicates that some 10,500 
Americans enrolled in 118 foreign sum- 
mer schools last year. Summer schools 
in the United States offer the United 
States student a chance to continue his 
regular study, to accelerate his pro- 
gram, and to make up courses. The 
concept of the foreign summer school is 
quite different. In most foreign coun- 
tries there are few if any national stu- 
dents in residence. Courses at universi- 
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ties in France, Italy, Austria, Spain, 
and Mexico, for example, are designed 
exclusively for students from other na- 
tions. These sessions, which usually 
combine language training and a special 
set of courses for foreigners dealing 
with the civilization of the country, do 
not provide the same program of aca- 
demic competence which we consider 
necessary for summer schools in the 
United States. The summer sessions, 
for example, at the British and French 
universities usually concentrate on one 
or more subject fields. The contact 
that the American student has with the 
foreign community depends largely on 
the individual. The opportunity is there 
to meet people of the other country, but 
there are usually no students of the 
host nation in attendance. 

This heterogeneity of approach to 
summer programs is typical of most 
educational activities of United States 
students and teachers in foreign coun- 
tries. 

Summer educational projects have so 
far been subjected to almost no critical 
analysis. Few have asked what the ob- 
jectives of such programs are and how 
effectively the educational goals of the 
programs are being achieved. ‘The in- 
terest of individual students in seeing 
foreign countries has been capitalized 
upon by travel promoters on and off the 
campus who have held out the lure of 
academic credit to persuade individuals 
and parents to sign up. Some colleges 
and -universities have accepted summer 
experiences of dubious quality for credit 
toward a degree. This situation must 
be corrected by United States educa- 
tional institutions if sound summer edu- 
cational projects in other countries are 
to be developed and strengthened. 


GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


Study abroad during the regular aca- 
demic year historically has been con- 
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sidered chiefly the domain of graduate 
students. During the nineteenth cen- 
tury, many individual American schol- 
ars, chiefly in science and medicine, 
went to Germany and other Western 
European countries for advanced work. 


The impact of their experience substan- — 


tially influenced the shape and stand- 
ards of our graduate and professional 
education. The fellowship programs of 
the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, established in 1890, and 
the Rhodes Trust, in 1903, encouraged 
graduate study by Americans in other 
countries. The distinguished tradition 
of these and other pioneering efforts was 
so well established that more recent 
programs for Americans to go abroad 


have been planned at the postbaccalau- - 


reate level. The Fulbright program, the 
largest international scholarship project 
in our history and the only major pro- 
gram now supported by the. United 
States Government, is essentially for 
graduate students. Scholarships for 
Americans offered by foreign govern- 
ments and foreign universities are also 
primarily limited to graduate students. 

There are obvious reasons why United 
States graduate students, rather than un- 
dergraduates, have usually been thought 
to be the best qualified participants in 
a formal academic program in another 
country. Since the United States un- 
dergraduate college is unique, a gradu- 
' ate student usually fits more easily into 
a foreign university. In other nations 
there are, of course, (1) limited cur- 
ricular offerings, (2) different classroom 
procedures and faculty-student relation- 
ships, and (3) no grades, credits, coun- 
seling, extracurricular activities, or dor- 
mitories to which the United States 
student is usually accustomed. The 
American who goes abroad to enroll in 
a foreign university must have language 
skill, imagination, drive, ability, and 


the willingness to work on his own if 
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he is to have a worth while experience. 
Enrolling officially and selecting appro- 
priate courses Is an education in itself, 
The student must be able to work on his 
own and be able to make decisions with- 
out the aid of a faculty adviser, for 
whom no foreign counterpart really 
exists. 

American graduate students today evi- 
dently have limited pioneer spirit when 
they consider foreign study. Although 
complete statistics are not available, 
ITIE’s Open Doors reported that in 
1958-1959, of the 13,651 students re- 
ported in 520 foreign institutions, 1,832 
found their way to France. Graduate 
students, like American tourists and 
summer educational travelers, are evi- 
dently intrigued by the Left Bank of 
Paris, 


Distribution problems 


Although the United States desper- 
ately needs able young people who know 
the culture and people of all areas, it is 
discouraging to note that graduate stu- 
dents seem not to be much interested in 
many parts of the world. A hasty look 
at the applications which IIE receives 
for the large government-sponsored pro- 
grams—Fulbright, Inter-American Cul- 
tural Convention and Smith-Mundt— 
proves this. In the fall of 1960, ITE 
received 4,015 applications for some 
750 places in thirty-four countries in 
these three programs. It is not sur- 
prising that 907 applications weré for 
ninety-two places in the United King- 
dom, in view of the dismal lack of lan- 
guage competence among American stu- 
dents. The lure of Western Europe ac- 
counts for the fact that there were 704 
applications for 154 places in France 
and 608 for 151 places in Germany. 
For four fellowships in Korea, only one 
United States graduate student indi- 
cated that this country was his first 
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choice; for two places in Iceland, only 
one; for six places in Guatemala, only 
one. It is disheartening to record that 
for fellowships in Honduras, Nicaragua, 


and Panama, not a single United States | 


candidate indicated a desire to study 
there. 

Although United States graduate stu- 
dents who go abroad usually have some 
association with a foreign university, 
this is not the only pattern. Campuses 
or centers in other countries are in- 
creasingly being established by United 
States colleges or universities to provide 
an educational program as much like 
that in the United States as possible. 
The largest such enterprise 1s the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Overseas Program, 
which now operates in twelve countries 
ranging from Ethiopia and the Ryu- 
kyan Islands to France, Germany, and 
the United Kingdom. The Maryland 
program was established to serve the 
educational needs of the United States 
military forces in foreign countries. 
More than 32,000 United States citizens, 
either members of the military service 
or civilians associated with the military 
service and their children, are enrolled 
in these centers throughout the world, 
where credits can be obtained toward 
the degree of the University of Mary- 
land. 

In addition, of course, an unknown 
number of American graduates and un- 
dergraduates take off each year on their 
own to “study” in a foreign country. 
Most of these young people vaguely 
hope to receive academic credit later at 
their home institutions, but. there is 
little evidence of careful planning or 
productive experience for many of them. 
The largest foreign hegira of individual 
Americans in history consisted, of course, 
of the GI’s who settled in droves in the 
more attractive centers of Western Eu- 
rope following World War II. The un- 
fortunate—-and, in some cases, disas- 
trous—-impression which many of these 
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GI “students” left abroad continues to 
bedevil the more serious students who 
have followed them during the past fif- 
teen years. 


UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS 


United States undergraduates have 
gone to Europe under the sponsorship 
of an American -college for more than 


a quarter of a century. The so-called 


Junior Year Abroad traditionally was 
considered a more or less esoteric ex- 
perience for a limited number of well- 
to-do young people, chiefly female, who 
went abroad to advance their knowledge 
of a foreign language. This situation 
has changed drastically in the last five 
years. In 1956-1957, according to ITE 
statistics, twenty-two United States col- 
leges and universities made it possible 
for 542 United States undergraduates to 
spend all or a part of the regular aca- 
demic year in another country earning 
credit toward the baccalaureate degree. 
Three years later, in 1959-1960, the 
number of institutions had grown to 
sixty-four and they sent 2,405 students 
abroad. This new dimension of foreign 
study is the most striking phenomenon 
of the decade. 

No one can ever wisely predict what 
will happen in any aspect of United 
States higher education. It is, however, 
clear that a growing number of colleges 
and universities are determined to make 
it possible for their undergraduates to 
have the experience of living and per- 
haps studying in another nation. Al- 
most every day one hears of another 
college embarking upon a program. A 
discerning observer of United States ex- 
perience in foreign countries, Dr. Harlan 
Cleveland, former Dean of the Maxwell 
School of Syracuse University and now 
an Assistant Secretary of State, has pre- 
dicted that in the next few years every 
United States student will have the live 
option of spending part of his under- 
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graduate program in another country. 
The potential implications of such a 
movement are staggering. To find places 
for even a small percentage of the al- 
most four million students in our 1,800 
postsecondary colleges in the relative 
handful of foreign universities would 
require the ability to transfer the con- 
tents of a huge vat to a thimble. In 
thinking of the movement of hundreds 
of thousands of United States college 
students to foreign countries, we must 
recognize how limited formal educa- 
tional resources are abroad. We must 
realize how crowded these institutions 
are. The population bulge mundating 
United States colleges is not a uniquely 
American characteristic. Thousands of 
nationals are pounding at the doors of 
foreign universities, competing for places 
in crowded classrooms and libraries. In 
addition, most foreign institutions, par- 
ticularly in Western Europe, are now ac- 
cepting, relatively, a much larger per- 
centage of students from foreign coun- 
tries than is the case in the United 
States. Last year about 1.6 per cent 
of all students enrolled in United States 
colleges were foreigners. In some coun- 
tries of Western Europe, the percentage 


of foreign students is already as high as . 


20 per cent. 

As is the case with summer study 
projects, there is tremendous variety in 
the approach and objectives of un- 
dergraduate programs abroad. United 
States colleges and universities are send- 
ing their students in increasing num- 
bers to half a dozen countries of Latin 
America and to a few places in Asia. 
No longer is it only the junior who 
goes abroad; many programs now in- 
clude freshmen, sophomores, and sen- 
- iors. Length of stay varies from three 
months to a year or more. The author 
of this article visited some twenty-five 
programs in Europe and Latin America 
during the past six months and tried to 
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characterize the variations in an article 
in the October 1960 IIE News Bulletin: 


Fordham allows only its honor students to 
go to Europe; a brother Jesuit institution, 
Georgetown, allows no honor students to go. 
Sweet Briar requires at least two years of 
pre-college French and two years of col- 
lege French; Hollins sends many students 
to France who have had no training in the 
French language. Stanford students and 
their Stanford professors live and study on 
a lovely hill near the town of Beutelsbach, 
many miles from a German university; 
Heidelberg College in Ohio sends its stu- 
dents to Heidelberg University, where they 
take all their courses in the university and 
stay without a U. S. faculty supervisor 
during the second semester. .. . The only 
safe generalization that can be. made about 
present undergraduate programs abroad is 
that it is not safe to generalize. 


An honest observer of present pro- 
grams must admit that most United 
States undergraduates are not really en- 
rolled in foreign universities in the same 
way that the nationals of the country 
are enrolled. This is to be expected. 
Even if the American student has ex- 
cellent language competence, the course 
of study in most foreign universities in- 
volves a series of interrelated lectures 
upon which a degree candidate is ex- 
amined when he has completed his stud- 
ies. The injection of an American un- 
dergraduate into this program is neither 
feasible nor desirable. The American 
seeking a course in history finds, for 
example, that the only offering is a de- 
tailed study of the life of Bismarck, 
although the visitor probably has not 
had even a survey course in European 
history. The literature student finds 
herself limited to a semester’s series of 
lectures on one play of a relatively ob- 
scure French poet, even though she may 
not have had a survey of French litera- 
ture. For these reasons, most United 


States undergraduates either take spe- 
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cial courses arranged for foreigners, such 
as the Cours de Civilization, or special 
courses taught either by United States 
or foreign faculty members for the 
United States student group. Although 
many of these may be excellent, they 
are not the same courses with the same 
standards expected of students of the 
country. 


Evaluation 


Even with these caveats, certain posi- 
tive values can be discerned in present 
undergraduate programs: 

(1) Almost all Americans who study 
abroad as undergraduates believe that it 
is the richest educational experience in 
their lives. It is not surprising that 
young people feel that stay in a foreign 
country, particularly when they get 
credit for it, is worth while and excit- 
ing. Podunk and Siwash are clearly 
not as interesting and exciting as Flor- 
ence, Paris, Delhi, Kampala, and Men- 
doza. 

(2) Most American students testify 
that major educational growth abroad is 
in general education rather than in their 
subject fields. Obviously students in 
language, literature, and the arts find a 
foreign experience very rich in terms of 
their major. Students in the social sci- 
ences, the natural and physical sciences, 
and other areas cannot really claim to 
be ‘making significant progress in their 
fields of concentration. United States 
colleges might well consider, therefore, 
gearing future undergraduate foreign 
study to the sophomore level, since in 
our present system general education is 
thought to be completed at the junior 
year. 

(3) Every student who goes abroad 
during the regular academic year claims 
with some justification that overseas ex- 
perience has given him greater language 
competence than he could have achieved 
at home. This again is to be expected, 
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since motivation to learn a language is 
a decisive factor. Students want to talk 
with natives, read the newspapers, listen 
to the radio. In addition, most present 
programs devote much more time to 
language study than is in the case in 
the United States institutions. In their 
enthusiasm for learning the language of 
a foreign country, undergraduates usu- 
ally bitterly criticize language teaching 
methods at home. At the same time, 
most of them recommend higher stand- 
ards of language preparation as pre- 
requisite to foreign. study in order to 
increase the educational benefits of the 
foreign experience. 

Study abroad in itself does not in- 
sure the establishment of close relations 
with foreign nationals. Living with a 
foreign family is rightly considered to 
be highly desirable, but it does not 
guarantee the establishment of close per- 
sonal relationships. This obviously is 
determined by the character and ‘inter- 
ests of both the United States student 
and the foreign family. Many Ameri- 
can undergraduates abroad live as a 
group either in a hostel or hotel. Their 
contacts with nationals, and particu- 
larly with students, are severely handi- 
capped. Ideally, United States under- 


graduates should be housed with stu- 


dents of the host country in university 
residence halls; this is impossible, since 
dormitory accommodations are limited 
in all parts of the world. 

Most United States students who go 
abroad do not have adequate orienta- 
tion for the experiences which they face. 
Many young men and women know al- 
most nothing about the educational sys- 
tems to which they are to be exposed 
and nothing at all about the social or 
political environment in which they will 
be expected to live. Even more tragic 
is the fact that many students know 
little about the social problems and de- 
velopments in the United States. Young 
and naive Americans are suddenly faced 
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with mature, politically sophisticated in- 
dividuals in a foreign country. This is 
a disturbing reality of exchange. If in- 
creasing numbers of Americans are to 
go abroad, we must find ways to pre- 
pare them for the experience which they 
face. This involves not only’ providing 
basic information about the country to 
which they are to go but, more impor- 
tantly, broadening their understanding 
of the political and economic issues in 
the United States with which they will 
be confronted by students and other 
foreigners who know more about the 
United States than do our own students. 

If additional thousands of under- 
graduates are to go to other countries 
in the early future, United States col- 
leges and universities must plan with 
great care. Although many foreign 
scholars and citizens of other countries 
criticize the approach of the University 
of Maryland and Stanford University, 
which have established either special 
educational institutions or resident cen- 
ters for Americans, it is probable that 
this may increasingly be the pattern for 
the future. As has already been pointed 
out, foreign universities are already over- 
crowded; courses and faculty are not 
easily available of the type which Ameri- 
can colleges want for their students; 
housing is limited in many major cities. 
United States colleges and universities 
-may, therefore, have to face seriously the 
problem of providing or arranging for 
themselves much of the education for 
their students who go abroad. Courses 
will need to be arranged, taught either 
by United States faculty or by quali- 
fied scholars of the foreign country; 
housing arrangements will need to be 
made. The opportunity for exposure to 
foreign cultures and foreign peoples will 
depend upon the ingenuity and experi- 
ence of Americans. 

Any American educator who goes 
abroad knows that United States higher 
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education is not highly regarded in 
many parts of the world. Although few 
will doubt that well-planned educational 
experiences in another country can con- 
tribute greatly to the training of young 
college students, the impact of under- 
graduate and graduate programs in other 
nations cannot be underestimated. What- 
ever a United States college or univer- 
sity arranges must be honest education. 
The United States institution must set 
realistic and obtainable goals and spend 
the time and money necessary to ar- 
range the courses and experience which 
assure progress toward stated objectives. 
Anything less will further undermine the 
standing of United States higher edu- 
cation in other nations. 


TEACHERS AND PROFESSORS 


.Unfortunately, data regarding United 
States public school teachers and college 
and university faculty members who go 
abroad for a serious educational project 
are also inadequate. IIE reports for 
1959-1960 that 1,777 faculty members 
from 339 United States colleges and 
universities were on research or teach- 
ing assignments in eighty-seven coun- 
tries. This represented a drop over the 
preceding year, although a number of 
educational institutions did not report 
data. As in the case of students, most 
faculty who went abroad went to Eu- 
rope—52.4 per cent. Twenty per cent 
went to the Far East and only 10 per 
cent to Latin America. Only fifty-nine 
faculty members were located in Africa. 

Little is now known about how col- 
lege and university teachers or adminis- 
trators can be used most effectively in 
another country. It is probably true 
that most United States faculty who go 
abroad do so to advance their own schol- 
arly interests on a sabbatical or research 
project. However, increasing numbers 
are being called upon to help in the 
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educational development projects of the 
United States Government, international 
organizations, or foundations. Many 
faculty members find it as difficult as 
students do to find useful and reward- 
ing places for themselves in foreign uni- 
versities. 

Lower school and, particularly, sec- 
ondary school teachers are now being 
recruited for new demands in the grow- 
ing establishment of schools in develop- 
ing nations, especially in East and West 
Africa. Hundreds if not thousands of 
teachers from the United States are 
needed. This demand will throw new 
problems into the exchange process, Can 
American teachers be found who are 
willing to spend a year or more in the 
Congo, Mali, Rhodesia, or Tanganyika? 
Can they be given the special training 
that will be required to make them use- 
ful in these new areas? 


CONCLUSION 


No one needs a crystal ball to pre- 
dict that increasing numbers of United 
States students and faculty will be go- 
ing abroad. We are a peripatetic peo- 
ple, and we love to see and work in new 
places. This is a tradition of American 
life which is bound to grow in the years 
ahead. 

United States colleges and universities 
honestly believe that they must provide 
a broader international experience for 
their students. The stimulating report 
of the Ford Foundation, The University 
in World Affairs, challenges colleges and 
universities to find ways in which Ameri- 
can students can be given a better un- 
derstanding of the world in which we 
live. In this process of self-analysis, it 
is probably true’ that more and ‘more 
students and teachers will seek to find 
a way to live, study, and work in an- 
other country. We are also a people 
who want to help other people. In 1961 
the world is in ferment. New nations 
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are arising; new demands for education 
and social institutions are being pro- 
claimed. In this process, American col- 
leges and American students see a new 
challenge which they are bound to try 
to answer. 

As this is written, President Kennedy 
has just announced the details of his 
much discussed Peace Corps. It is prob- 
able that the United States Government 
will make it possible for thousands of 
young Americans to go abroad to help 
other nations. _ Exciting as the idea is, 
realistic and sober planning must influ- 
ence the final design of the Peace Corps 
or International Youth Service, which 
name many people prefer for the new 
program. Wide-eyed idealists hail the 
President’s proposal as a new youth 
crusade. Hard-headed realists hope that 
the tragic lessons of the emotionally mo- 
tivated children’s crusade of the Middle 
Ages will be kept in mind as the new 
project comes into being. No one doubts 
that carefully selected, able young Ameri- 
cans can be found and given the neces- 
sary training to work effectively in de- 
veloping countries. It should be clearly 
understood, however, that there are two 
possible and desirable advantages in such 
a program. First, young Americans can 
be given a tremendous educational ex- 
perience; second, young Americans can 
help meet the needs of developing na- 
tions. The skills and enthusiasm of 
young Americans will be useful in Af- 
rica, Latin America, and Asia only if 
the countries to which they go sincerely 
want them and are prepared to use them. 
Mere physical manpower is not needed 
in most foreign countries. The interna- 
tional relations of the United States will 
suffer unless the President’s new pro- 
gram is designed to meet stated needs 
for able young men and women who can 
perform specific services. 

Americans are going abroad; the num- 
ber we do not know. The number in 
the future will be larger. Programs for 
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those who go abroad for supposedly 
educational purposes, either to enhance 
` their own competence and understand- 
ing of other countries or to perform 
services, will inevitably increase. In 
planning and putting into practice such 
programs, Americans must be honest 
and realistic. Americans who go abroad 
must be related to the nations to which 
they go. Too frequently we have thought, 


_ when he said, “. . 
_ is what together we can do for the free- 
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in the United States, only of the ad- 
vantages which adhere to us in such 
projects. President Kennedy, in his in- 
augural address, when he talked about 
our relations with other nations, chal- 
lenged United States colleges and United 
States students, teachers, and professors 
. rather, the question 


dom of man.” 


United States. 
United States. 


What Others Are Doing 


By OLIVER J. CALDWELL 


AB5TRACT: The exchange of persons is, in fact, an educa- 
tional process whereby the resources of education are used to 
promote certain national and international objectives. ‘This 
use of education for political purposes has a long history, but 
it has been greatly intensified in the last generation. Different 
nations approach the problem in various ways. ‘The British 
system has been a major factor in creating the new nations 
which are springing up in the British Commonwealth. The 
Soviet Union has used education as an effective means of cre-. 
ating a favorable political climate in the non-Communist 
world and is now developing new techniques for influencing 
the new nations of Africa and Asia. The United States should. 
study what others are doing and evaluate present American 
programs in planning for a future in which education will be- 
come an ever more important instrument of policy. 
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WHAT OTHERS ARE DOING 


HE international exchange of per- 

sons is important because it is now 
a major instrument of policy. However, 
it is not the movement of bodies but 
what the badies do which is significant. 
These are educational programs, and a 
better name for them would be interna- 
tional education. 

In considering what others are doing 
around the world in exchange programs, 
we should remember that exchanges are 
merely a means to an end and not an 
end in themselves. 

This fact is not always understood in 
the United States. Exchanges have be- 
come, since 1946, almost a fetish to 
many Americans. They seem to be- 
lieve that moving people from one conti- 
nent to another will cure all interna- 
tional ills. But this is not, by any 
means, always true. The success of ex- 
changes, as an instrument of interna- 
tional policy, depends on many factors, 
including the kind of people selected, 
their orientation, and the programs 
planned for them. . 

In recent years, there has been a 
growing faith in exchanges as such to 
increase international understanding and 
to strengthen the foundations of peace. 
Something like a score of laws have 
been enacted since 1938 which authorize 
our government to operate exchange of 
persons programs. 
foreign students are enrolled in our uni- 
versities, and more than one hundred 
thousand exchange visitors of all types 
come here in a given year. There is 
considerable pressure to expand these 
operations, seemingly in the hope that, 
through sheer volume, these activities 
will lead mankind to a better world. 

This is -not to ridicule exchanges as 
an instrument of policy. However, it 
should be apparent that the interconti- 
nental movement of bodies is not neces- 
sarily a peace-making enterprise. 

During the last great war, some ten 
million Americans journeyed overseas. 


Some fifty thousand . 
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This was probably the largest exchange 
of persons program in history. While 
a good deal of understanding developed, 
it is doubtful if there are many cases 
on record where the visiting troops and 
the people visited developed a strong 
liking for each other. When it did, it 
was a by-product, a happy accident. 

A special lesson is to be found in the 
armies of occupation. Americans have 
been most benevolent in this role. A 
principal by-product is intermarriage, 
which brings in new biological streams 
and establishes an emotional bond. But, 
all in all, the experience of traveling 
armies does not support the idea that 
the act of travel is in itself an unmixed 
blessing and a prop to understanding. 

Exchange of persons is an educational 
process. ‘The usefulness of interna- 
tional exchange programs is in direct 
proportion to their educational content 
and integrity. 

Today there is a re-examination of 
exchange of persons in international af- 
fairs. Concurrently, there is a growing 
dependence on education as an instru- 
ment of policy. This education is the 
principal international tool for the build- 
ing of stability in newly independent 
Africa. 

This paper will seek to review briefly 
the history of educational exchange of 
persons and its current status as an in- 
strument of international policy. 


THE NATURE OF THE EXCHANGE 


What are we talking about when we 
speak of exchange of persons or educa- 
tional exchanges? We are referring to 
the exporting and importing of ideas, in- . 
formation, experience, and of academic 
or specialized people. These people are 
generally temporary visitors; they are 
intent on self-improvement and sharing - 
ideas. ' 

Few of these programs actually in- 
volve head-for-head exchanges of indi- 
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viduals. Among those which do are the 
British-American teacher exchanges and 
various teen-age interchanges wherein an 
American child goes to Europe and the 
home community receives as a tempo- 
rary replacement ‘a student from the 
community the American student is 
visiting. : 

A more usual exchange is one in which 
an individual visits another country to 
Observe, or to study, or to teach, and 
acts as the channel for the intermixing 
of ideas. 

A particularly effective technique is 
one in which one nation establishes and 
maintains an educational institution in 
another country. A century ago, Brit- 
ain began to establish schools and col- 
leges in India and elsewhere in the colo- 
nies, American missionaries did the 
same thing in the name of their churches 
in China, India, South America, and 
Africa, and today there are more’ than 
forty thousand “American” educational 
institutions outside America. 

Sometimes there are institutional af- 
filiations in which a university in a tech- 
nically advanced country assumes a spe- 
cial responsibility for a newer institu- 
tion in a developing country. 

There are many colors in the spec- 
trum of exchange. l 


THE IMPORTANCE OF EXCHANGES 


The importance of exchanges of per- 
sons rests entirely in the fact that these 
exchanges are part of an educational 
process, and education has become a 
principal instrument of national and in- 
ternational policy. The following is a 
. quotation from a recent publication: 1 


Education has taken a new and promi- 
nent place, alongside military, political and 
. economic affairs in the councils that deter- 


1 Report of the Morrill Committee, The 
University and World Affairs (New York: 
Ford Foundation, December 1960), p. 37. . 
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mine nation’s policies. The very attributes 
of nationhood and the vitality of national 
purpose depend on it. 


Education is a tool whose special uses 
are not well-understood. To use this 
tool effectively, and to appraise accu- 
rately its use by others, it is necessary 
to understand the strategic role of edu- 
cation in the contemporary world. 

First, there is a growing understand- 
ing that education is the foundation of 
economic development, and investment 
in education is, in fact, investment in 
man, which is the best and safest in- 
vestment a society can make, - | 

This proposition is well stated by 
Dr. Theodore Schultz: “Investments in 
man, like investments in property, are 
ways of establishing additional income 
streams.” ? 

In a parallel vein is the recent Ashby 
Report on Nigeria, which gives the pri- 
ority to education as the indispensable 
first step towards the establishment of 
a viable state. Congress seemed to agree 
with this philosophy when it approved 
the $20,000,000 Special Program for 
Tropical Africa, which is to be in- 
vested almost entirely in education and 
training. 

Secondly, the vast investments in edu- 
cation in Communist countries are evi- 
dence that education has become a prin- 
cipal tool of the Communist state in the 
creation of a new society. The minds 
of the children ‘are recognized as the 
prime resource of the socialist state, and 
the new society must be built on the 
trained competence of these minds. 

But the Communist citizen must be 
not only competent, he must also be 
loyal. Therefore, Communist education 
has a special function: to create the new 
socialist man. In Western societies, the 
ideally educated man is free of pat- 


2 “Investment in Man; An _ Economist’s 
View,” Social Service Review, Vol. 33 (June 
1959), No. 2, p. 112. 
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terns, while the ideally educated man 
in the new Communist society, to quote 
the Chinese Communist phrase, must be 
both “red and expert.” 7 


A third use for education in these 


times is as a tool to build a founda- 
tion of understanding without which the 
family of man may not long endure. 
This is achieved in various ways. 

One way is to incorporate in the cur- 
riculum accurate information regarding 
other peoples. The importance of this 
aspect of education is apparent when 
one looks at the reverse, as practiced 
by Hitler’s Germany. Textbooks then 
taught the inferiority of other peoples, 
the Jews in particular. A current ex- 
ample are the English-language texts 
used in various Communist countries, 
which present a fantastically distorted 
view of life in the English-speaking 
world. 

But the principal failure of education 
in this field is a sin of omission. Ameri- 
can texts are giving our children a dis- 
torted view of the world they live in by 
ignoring non-Western cultures. In gen- 
eral, education magnifies its particular 
cultural heritage and ignores the rest of 
the world. The danger that war may 
originate in men’s minds is magnified 
by this common characteristic of edu- 
cation around the world. 

Exchange of persons programs remedy 
this defect by transplanting the product 
of one insular educational outlook into 
another similarly insular system. Thus, 
the artificial boundaries raised by edu- 
cation are transcended for those ex- 
_ Changed. A major by-product is the 
broadening of the outlook of those who 
are exposed to the visitor and his ideas. 

In an ideal world, exchanges of peo- 
ple would supplement and strengthen 
formal education. In our world, such 
exchanges aré an imperative necessity 
to correct the harm done by wrong edu- 
cational practice. 
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History OF EXCHANGE 


Today’s exchanges are a modern flower 
with ancient roots. In a sense, the 
Sabine women created a new under- 
standing between their own people and 
the Romans. Imperial Rome made a 
practice of taking hostages from con- 
quered tribes and educating them as 
Romans. 

Sometimes war produces exchanges of 
people and ideas which have historic 
significance. Thus, the crusaders gained 
new ideas from Islam and the East 
which enriched the Middle Ages and 
contributed to. the Renaissance. The 
creative effect of exposure to new ideas 
is evident in this episode. 

Until recently, men and women lived 
in a series of isolated enclaves with little 
or no knowledge of each other. Thus, 
China evolved a rich and powerful cul- 
ture isolated from the rest of man- 
kind. China deliberately insulated her- 
self against other cultures. When Eu- 
ropeans battered their way into secluded 
China, the enforced contact set off a se- 
ries of disastrous chain reactions, in- 
cluding a century of disorder, the col- 
lapse of the empire, and an eventual 
Communist revolution. Thus, it ap- 
pears that the exchange of ideas, through 
the exchange of persons, is a sociologi- 
cal necessity to national and cultural 
health. . 

The age of colonization produced sub- 
stantial new activities involving educa- 
tional exchanges. The culture of the vari- 
ous colonies, including those in North 
America, was liberally strengthened by 
what would today be called educational 
exchanges. 

The United States became first. in- 
volved in such activities through mis- 
sionaries, who established schools in 
Hawaii, China, India, and elsewhere. 
Then, about a century ago, delegations 
of academic visitors began to come to 
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our shores. Young Chinese remained 
here for years, then went home to try 
to explain the West to the East. Edu- 
cation had become an unrecognized ad- 
junct of American national policy. 

The exchange programs of Western 
Europe and Japan were the first major 
governmental efforts, as compared to the 
efforts of Americans, which were gen- 
erally private. Certain activities during 
and after the Spanish-American War 
and the Boxer Uprising were the first 
United States governmental activities in 
this field. These were not followed up. 

The British and the French govern- 
ments used education as a means both 
to persuade the heathen and to instill 
respect for British and French culture. 
When totalitarianism appeared, Mus- 
solini and Hitler developed crash ex- 
change programs designed to make 
friends and influence people, who were 
often more impressed by the prompt- 
ness of the trains than they were by 
evidences of tyranny. Japan, also, in- 
vited teachers, students, businessmen, 
and so on to see the wonders of mili- 
taristic Japan. i 

It was these activities, of powers who 


soon would be our avowed enemies, . 


which finally stimulated our government 
to get into the educational exchanges. 


. PRESENT SOVIET PROGRAMS 


The Soviet Union is a relative late- 
comer to international exchanges of per- 
sons, but it has a large and generally 
effective operation. l 

Soviet programs operate according to 
a different set of policies from those 
which control most Western programs. 
It is a mistake to judge Soviet opera- 
tions by Western values. Much that is 
done in Western Europe and the United 
States on exchange of persons is acci- 
dental, piecemeal, and without conscious 
policy significance. Soviet exchanges all 
are aimed to achieve specific policy ob- 
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jectives and are a reflection of the goals 


” of communism. 


Students have traditionally been the 
largest single category of exchanges in 
Europe and America. This is not true 
in the Soviet Union. According to Sey- 
mour Rosen, the number of foreign stu- 
dents in the United States in 1959 was 
about four times the number in the So- 
viet Union, or 47,245 compared to 
“more than 13,000.”2 Since most of 
the Soviet students are from other Com- 
munist countries, the discrepancy is 
even more marked in areas where the 
two systems of education are in direct 
competition. 

In 1959-1960 there were 10,328 stu- 
dents in the United States from thirteen 
Asian countries, compared to 723 in the 
Soviet Union. The African ratio was 
771 to 191, and the Latin-American 
ratio, 1,155 to fifteen. 

The writer was frequently asked by 
Soviet educators and students how many 
foreign students were studying in the 
United States and how they were en- 
ticed to enroll in American universities. 
There seemed to be a feeling that the 
Soviet Union had missed the boat. 

The Soviet Union works under certain 
handicaps in this field. English is a 
world-wide second language, but Rus- 
sian is relatively unknown and is re- 
puted to be difficult to learn. There 
has been a severe shortage of student 
housing in the Soviet Union. Russian 
university facilities have become quite 
crowded. Russia has been, for many 
reasons, less accessible than the more 
open societies of the West. 

The Soviet authorities are making a 
determined effort to attract more for- 
eign students, especially from the un- 

3 Much of the information herein on Soviet 
exchanges is drawn from Seymour M. Rosen, 
The Preparation and Education on Foreign 
Students in the USSR (Office of Education, 
No. OE-14034-44) (Washington: U. S. De- 


partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
July 1960), 
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derdeveloped countries. The establish- 
ment of the People’s Friendship Univer- 
sity is a step in this direction. This 
institution is designed to accept up to 
500 foreign students each year. It pro- 
vides opportunities for secondary train- 
ing for those who need it. The first 
year is a concentrated study of Russian; 
thereafter, instruction is In Russian. 

This new institution is expected to 
accommodate 3,000 to 4,000 students in 
the near future. If these numbers are 
achieved, there will inevitably be a great 
increase in the influence of the So- 
viet Union in Asia, Africa, and South 
America. 

There have been a number of efforts 
in the United States to stimulate the 
creation of an institution to match the 
People’s Friendship University. How- 
ever, it should be remembered that the 
Soviet authorities are trying to catch 
up with the United States in the ex- 
change of students, and there is no rea- 
son as yet to believe that foreign stu- 
‘dents benefit more from being isolated 
in a. special institution than in being 
part of a larger group of native students. 
But there is every reason for the United 
States to expand and improve its pro- 
gram for students from the underde- 
veloped countries. 

The Soviet Union has achieved out- 
standing success in another type of ex- 
change. This is typified by three Ru- 


manians with whom the writer shared a | 


box in a Leningrad theater. They were 
teachers who were inspecting education 
for exceptional children, or defectology, 
in the Soviet Union. They were ac- 
companied by a very pretty and smartly 
dressed girl who was their guide. She 
was obviously having a rather strenuous 
time with her high-spirited wards. They, 
for their part, were clearly much im- 
pressed by what they had seen and 
could be expected to be stoutly partisan 
for their hosts after their return to 
Rumania. 
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The delegation appears to be the fa- 
vorite Soviet medium of exchange. The 
writer watched and listened as a dele- 
gation of Pakistanis were briefed by 
their very attractive and feminine guide 
in preparation for several weeks of 
travel about the Soviet Union. She ap- 
peared to be sensitive and perceptive, 
a thoroughly nice girl, and had obvi- 
ously made an impression on the visitors. 

Large modern hotels and guest houses 
accommodate tens of thousands of pil- 
grims to the socialist motherland each 
year. According to G. Zhukov: * 


In 1958 alone, more than 740,000 Soviet 
citizens traveled to different countries as 
members of` delegations, artistic groups, 
and as tourists, the Soviet Union receiving 
about 530,000 foreign visitors in the same 
year. 


. Judging by personal observation, the 
Soviet Union is an excellent host to 
these delegations. Most doors are open 
to them, and they are received with 
an open hospitality which overwhelms 
much resistance. They are showered 
with theater tickets, fed four times a 
day, and every effort seems to be made 
to meet their legitimate desires. The 
reactions of many of these visitors in- 


- dicate that the Soviet Union is very 


successful in these exchanges. 

Art is a universal language, and So- 
viet exchanges in this field have been 
particularly successful in establishing 
rapport. Zhukov says: ° 


In the first eight months of 1959, 3,198 So- 
viet actors and other cultural workers went 
abroad (1,543 went to the socialist coun- 
tries), while 1,488 foreign actors and other 
cultural workers visited the Soviet Union 
(including 1,050 from the socialist coun- 
tries), 


t Georgi A. Zhukov, “Two Approaches To- 
wards Cultural Contacts,” International Affairs 
(Moscow), No. 11 (November 1959), pp. 19- 
27. 

5 Ibid. 
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Another area is special Soviet inter- 
est in the world of sports. Between 1954 
and 1958 the Soviet Union sent 1,066 


sports delegations to thirty-eight coun- . 


tries and received 1,037 teams from 
forty-six countries. 

The growth of Soviet prestige around 
the world during recent years is, in part, 
evidence of the success of the Soviet ex- 
change program. 


BRITISH PROGRESS 


It is the glory of Great Britain to be 

the mother of nations. Through a ju- 
dicious use of education and training, 
Britain has created both the capacity 
and the desire for independence among 
a quarter of mankind, a quarter encom- 
passing every race and creed. The evo- 
lution of the British Commonwealth is 
a brilliant historical achievement which 
was, in large part, made possible by 
British educational policy. 
. It may, therefore, be captious to sug- 
gest that the marvelous structure of the 
Commonwealth could have been built 
stronger had this structure been built 
on a more adequate educational founda- 
tion. Much of the tension and insta- 
bility of our times might thus have been 
avoided. 

The writer was the somewhat appre- 
hensive guest of an Ashanti village in 
the rain forest of Ghana one evening 
owing to a shortage of gasoline and 
food. Deepening twilight strengthened 
the feeling of strangeness. Several ma- 
jestic men dressed in brightly colored 
togas walked to the car. One of them 
introduced himself in faultless English 
and asked what he might do for me. 
Competence in English and fine raiment 
were united in this highly stratified so- 
ciety. Education here was a privilege, 
not a right. 

More than a century ago, wise co- 
lonial administrators in India began to 
develop educational institutions, many 
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of which have had a profound effect on 
the development of India. Devoted Eng- 
lish teachers imparted knowledge both 
vulgar and sacred. Sons of maharajahs 
and other well-to-do fathers went to 
British universities and returned home 
thoroughly British. Some, like Gandhi, 
were stimulated by the shortcomings of 
the system vehemently to oppose it. 

Today the British Commonwealth is 
held together by strong bonds which are 
partly the result of a common system 
of education. Characteristic of British 
policy is the University College outside 
Accra. ‘This is, to all practical pur- 
poses, a branch of the University of 
London and awards degrees in the name 
of London. When the writer visited it, 
there were about two hundred students 
in residence, there’ was an instructor for 
every three or four students, and the 
cost per student per annum was reputed 
to be in the neighborhood of eight thou- 
sand dollars, in a country with an av- 
erage per capita income of less than 
$200. Students lived in luxurious quar- 
ters and ate in a beautiful hall with a 
head table of polished hardwood on a 
platform, an imitation of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

The visitor was informed that his 
visit was well-timed, that students and 
staff together were about to perform 
Aristophanes’ “The Frogs” in the origi- 
nal Greek. One of the staff members 
informed the American visitor that, in 
his opinion, his time in Ghana would be 
well spent if, in the next ten years, he 
could turn out one first-class researcher. 
This, in an emerging nation of four mil- 
lion people, mostly illiterate and many 
hungry, about to join the company of 
free and equal nations. 

For more than a century, the British 
policy has been to build a small educa- 
tional pyramid in each of her depend- 
encies. At the base is primary educa- 
tion, which is generally available for 
those accessible to a school who can pay 
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the limited fees. The next layer is 
much smaller, for the pyramid tapers 
rapidly. Customarily; secondary educa- 
tion ends two years below the univer- 
sity. Narrow and straight is the way 
for those who seek higher education. 
First, there is the two-year sixth form, 
generally available only to the extra- 
ordinarily: talented or the rich, and 
above this is the even narrower gate to 
the university. 

One result of this system in West Af- 
rica was that many young men who 
were barred for one reason or another 
from advanced education found their 
way to America and on their return be- 
came rebels. 


Stratification in this system is most 


apparent in the prestige attached to 
- various professions and skills. Medicine 
= and law warrant university degrees, but 
pharmacy, surveying, and veterinary 
medicine do not have this recognition; 
at the next lower level is the foreman 
class; under them are the skilled la- 
borers; last of all, the mass of people 
with no special skills. 

This system is both the strength and 
weakness of the new Commonwealth na- 
tions. It is a strength, because it gave 
these people so much more capacity to 
survive and to manage their own affairs 
than is characteristic of the people of 
other European colonial areas. It is their 
weakness, because it does not furnish the 
skeleton of trained intelligence necessary 
to a viable state. | - 

There has been a good deal of criti- 
cism of this system by colonials on the 
ground that the British had sought to 
educate only three kinds of people: a 
few leaders who would be friendly to 
Britain, a smaller middle group qualified 
to be clerks, and a much larger group 
educated to be servants. But this is 
unfair. 


An American looking at this system is ` 


caught between two millstones. If he 
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criticizes adversely, he is belittling the 
best system of education developed by 
any European power. If he praises it 
unduly, he is false to his own ideals, 

Actually, the British did everything 
they knew how to do for the peoples of 
the colonies. The university colleges are 
expensive and exclusive replicas of Brit- 
ish university colleges. The pyramid is 
the pattern of colonial education because 
it is the pattern of British education. 
The British did better by their people in 
the colonies than any other European 
power. 

Slowness in providing education for 
the masses was probably the result of 
the belief that education comes after 
economic development. _Many British 
educational leaders still maintain that 
they cannot provide a full education for 
every child because they cannot afford 
it. . There is a general lack of awareness 
that education is the foundation of ‘true 
economic development, that, in truth, 


. they can no longer afford not to educate 


everyone. 

But America has much to learn from 
Great Britain. In the British universi- 
ties today, some 10 per cent of the stu- 
dents are from overseas, as compared to 
1.60 per cent in American institutions of 


-higher learning. There are four times as 


many overseas students as there were 
ten years ago. Of an estimated total 
of 47,500 students at all levels in all 
fields, in 1959-1960, some 30,880 were 
from Commonwealth countries. 

The British universities, through their 
central organization, are effectively mo- 
bilizing their resources for national pur- 
poses. The Royal Technical Colleges are 
similarly and independently organized. 
The British Council is a superbody 


6 The British Council and the Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
Higher Education in the United Kingdom 
(London: Longmans, Green and Co. for the 
Council and the Association, 1958). 
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which promotes educational and cul- 
tural exchanges and acts as a national 
host for foreign visitors. l 
-Educational exchanges of many kinds 
have long been an effective and creative 
instrument of British policy. 


THe REST oF THE WORLD 


Varying educational philosophies have 
had a formative effect on the contempo- 
rary world. 

Indonesia was kept in a state of 
comparative innocence by the Dutch, on 
the grounds that they wished to protect 
native cultures. Thus, when Indonesia 
won her independence, she was very 


poorly equipped with the leadership and | 


the skills needed by a modern state. 
Since then, heroic domestic efforts, rein- 
forced by educational exchange from 
friendly nations from both sides of the 
curtain, have partially met the deficit. 

France educated a few in her colonies 
to be colored Frenchmen, leaving the 
majority untouched by schooling. This 
has seriously affected the viability of 
former French colonies, leaving them, of 
necessity, at the mercy of armed cliques 
or restless and ambitious individuals. 

A Cambodian who is currently in a 
high position in his own government was 
sent on a trip to observe education 
around the world. After his return he 
-was walking one day on a country road 
flanked by paddy fields. He met a 
French official to whom he said, “You 
and your kind have kept us in darkness 
to protect your power and to keep us 
weak.” The Cambodian forced the 
Frenchman to stand in the water of the 
paddy field while he passed by. 

A few years ago there was much praise 
for Belgium’s wise educational policy in 
the Congo. About half of all the chil- 
dren of school age were in elementary 
schools. There was no higher education 
available for Congolese and very little 
secondary or vocational education. The 
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Belgians said they were leading the 
Congolese as fast as they could go 
towards civilization. Occasionally, a 
Congolese was pronounced an évolué, 
one who had evolved to equality with 
the ‘white man. Then it dawned on a 
more progressive Belgian leadership that 
no top Congolese leadership was being 
trained. Secondary schools and a col- 
lege were established, but it was too late. 
There were only seventeen college 
graduates in a population of fourteen 
million when the Belgians left the 
Congo. The ultimate result of this edu- 
cational neglect is yet to be seen. 

The two Chinas are competing for 
tomorrow through the minds of today’s 
students. Both governments offer spe- 
cial inducements for students from 
South Asia to go to Taipei, or to the 
mainland; each believes its future in 
part depends on its ability to win the al- 
legiance of uncommitted Chinese youth 
through educational exchanges. 

The British Commonwealth is work- 
ing as a group of governments through 
the Colombo Plan ‘to help struggling 
new nations to achieve maturity through 
education. Around the world, educa- 
tional exchanges of peoples and ideas 
gain yearly in importance as man’s best 
hope for survival. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


Space does not permit an enumeration 
of the many exchange programs operated 
by various specialized agencies of the 
United Nations. Because of their inter- 
national nature, these programs are 
sometimes able to operate more effec- 
tively in some sensitive areas than bi- 
national exchanges. A weakness of such 
programs is that specialists from dif- 
ferent countries sometimes find it dif- 
ficult to work together. Mankind needs 
a good deal of practice in working to- 
gether for the common good in health, 
agriculture, community affairs, and edu- 


WHAT OTHERS ARE DOING 


cation. These joint operations show 
` great promise and should be expanded. 

What does all this mean to Americans 
and to people everywhere in today’s 
world? 

It means that educational exchanges 
have become a principal tool of national 
and international policy. 

It means that the safety and the vi- 
ability of a newly emerging nation are 
based on the trained competence of its 
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people ana that the advanced nations 
have a continuing responsibility to 
strengthen the new nations by con- 
tributing teachers and specialists and 


.by training young leaders in their uni- 


versities. 

It means, for a long time to come, 
that a principal arena for the contest 
between the two great ideologies of our 
generation will be the classrooms around 
the world. 


The Multilateral Approach* 


By ALAN J. A. ELLIOTT 


ABSTRACT: An important feature of present-day interna- 
tional relations can be found in the activities of the large num- 
ber of international organizations, both governmental and non- 
governmental. ‘These activities, based on the joint participa- 
tion of members or affiliates in three or more states, involve a 
multilateral approach to operational problems, as opposed to a 
bilateral approach where only two partners are concerned. At 
present, one person in seven who obtains financial help for 
study abroad does so through an international organization. 
The multilateral approach also has an important effect on 
the international movement of persons through the meetings, 
courses, and expert missions which are arranged under such 
auspices. Another important function of international organi- 
zations lies in the studies and research they undertake or spon- 
+ sor based on information obtained from many countries. This — 
facilitates an over-all view of problems and solutions on a re- 
gional or world-wide scale. In this way, the effective opera- 
tion of bilateral as well as multilateral programs can be encour- 


. aged. There is, however, no question in the foreseeable future 


of multilateral programs displacing bilateral programs. Each 
should complement the other. For the present, the problem, 
if any, lies in the need for co-ordinating efforts directed towards 
the solution of urgent world problems. 
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THE MULTILATERAL APPROACH 


HE multilateral approach, as prac- 

ticed by organizations having mem- 
bership or affiliations in three or more 
countries, has played an -increasingly 
important part since the second half of 
the last century in establishing a net- 
work of international relations in all 
types of human activity. But, although 
these organizations have contributed 
greatly and in many different ways to 
the possibilities of international con- 
tact between persons sharing the same 
professions or interests, they have not, 
until fairly recently, been among the 
chief sponsors of study or teaching 
abroad. 

In 1910 there were about five to 
six hundred international organizations. 
To a very great extent, their activities 
were restricted to Europe and North 
America. And their contribution to 
the international movement of persons 
for educational purposes was relatively 
small, compared with the not inconsid- 
erable number of persons then studying 
abroad. There are now over 1,200 
international organizations, many of 
which have. world-wide membership. In 
the years between, the number of per- 
sons studying abroad has been largely 
due to governmental and institutional 
sponsorship.. But it has also been 
brought about to a significant extent 
by the activities of international or- 
ganizations in this field. - 

Approximately one person in seven 
who now receives financial assistance to 
study abroad does so under the program 
of an international organization. That 
is to say, about 15,000 persons partici- 
pate in such programs each year. These 
should be seen in relation to the 85,000 
or so who receive awards under pro- 
grams of a bilateral nature. It should 
also be borne in mind that about twice 
again as many persons are studying 
abroad on private resources as are do- 
ing so with financial help from national 
or international organizations. These 
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proportions have remained more or less 


constant in recent years. The number 
of persons studying abroad and the 
number of available scholarships have 
increased, but so have the awards un- 
der multilateral programs. 

There are, of course, many other per- 
sons who travel abroad for educational 
or scientific purposes besides those who 
do so to: follow full-time academic 
courses. There are the hundreds of 
thousands who travel to attend vacation 
courses and to partake in study tours. 
Then there are the participants in in- 
ternational meetings. In 1958 there 
were over 1,400 such meetings or- 
ganized by international organizations, 
ranging from world congresses with two 
to three thousand persons attending to 
small seminars or working parties for 
twenty persons or less. Add to these 
the numbers of‘ technical assistance mis- 
sions and the many other persons who 
are going abroad to learn, to teach, or 


to share knowledge and experience, and 


the total must reach at least 1.5 million 
each year. These must be seen against 
the world total of tourism—a matter of 
at least forty to fifty million each year 
—and also, if so wished, against the to- 
tal of migrants amounting to a signifi- 


.cantly large number of persons whose 


knowledge and skills can contribute to 
social life in their countries of adoption. 

The usefulness of the figures just 
quoted depends to a great extent on the 
definitions related to them. No such 
task will be attempted here, because it 
belongs to the broader picture concern- - 
ing international exchanges of persons | 
rather than the special aspect being 
treated in this article. They are quoted 
here only to illustrate two somewhat 
paradoxical points. One is that the 
number of persons who go abroad for 
study or research at a high academic 
level is really very small compared with 


‘the total who leave their own countries 


for a variety of other purposes. ‘The 
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second point is that, even though the 
number is small, it includes a poten- 
tially high proportion of persons who 
are, or will be, eminent in their profes- 
sions. Great importance must, there- 
- fore, be attached to the ways in which 
such a study is supported and organ- 
ized. In a paper written for the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, the late Dr. John 
Embree created the concept of “Ex- 
change of Persons: Directed Culture 
Change.”? The financing, planning, and 
administration of study abroad lies, 
then, at the heart of the problem. The 
purpose here is to examine the ways 
in which the multilateral approach, as 
found in international organizations, has 
provided a special contribution. 


TYPES oF ORGANIZATION 


To begin with, though, there can be 
no pretense that there is any magic in 
the multilateral approach. It simply 
means that the program concerned has 
been approved, financed, and operated 
by an organization consisting of at 
least three and perhaps as many as one 
hundred members or affiliates. This is 
in contrast to a bilateral program in 
which arrangements are made directly 
between two parties of different nation- 
alities. From certain points of view, 
there are, in fact, disadvantages in a 
multilateral system. Since several mem- 
bers are involved, the procedures of or- 
ganization and administration can be 
cumbersome. The secretariats of such 
organizations, consisting of persons of 
several nationalities, are rarely as effi- 
cient as secretariats recruited from a 
single nation. ‘There must also be a 
great deal of recourse to translation and 
interpretation, which is expensive and 
sometimes an inadequate method of in- 
ternational communication. This, how- 
ever, is the negative side of the ques- 


1 Mimeographed, UNESCO, Paris, 1951. 
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tion. For better or worse, multilateral 
programs constitute an important ele- 
ment in present-day international life, - 
and their positive contributions greatly 
outweigh their disadvantages. The or- 
ganizations operating them provide an 
essential mechanism, for instance, in 
negotiating agreed norms and standards 
applicable in international life. They 
provide the forums in which peoples of 
different cultures and social systems can 
confront each other and attempt to find 
ways of co-operating with each other. 
They represent the only practical way 
of carrying out certain types of scien- 
tific research, where the cost may be 
too great for any but the largest na- 
tions to support alone, or where the phe- 
nomena with which it is concerned are 
not restricted to any single state, as in 
geophysics, oceanography, or meteorol- 
ogy. They are, also, among the chief 
sponsors of personal contacts between 
peoples of different nations, through 


‘meetings, fellowships, and expert mis- 


sions. 

International organizations can be of 
several types. They can be large, such 
as the organizations of the United Na- 
tions system, which aim at universal 
membership and which currently can 
count about 100 member states. They 
may be small, like the Western Euro- 
pean Union, which counts only seven 
member states, but concentrates its ac- 
tivities on highly specific problems of 
interest to a limited group of nations. A 
threefold classification is useful: firstly, 
there is. the United Nations and other 
organizations of the United Nations sys- 
tem, including the specialized agencies, 
such as the International Labor Or- 
ganization (ILO), Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO), United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO), World Health 
Organization (WHO), and several others 
in specific fields of interest. 

Secondly, there are other intergovern- 
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mental organizations. These may be 
universal in their membership but spe- 
cialized in their interest, such as the In- 
ternational Bureau of Education. Or, 
they may be regional in their member- 
ship and general in their interests, such 
as the Organization of American States 
or the Council of Europe. The 1958- 
1959 edition of the Yearbook of Inter- 
national Associations lists 130 intergov- 
ernmental organizations.” 

Thirdly, there are international non- 


governmental organizations, of which. 


over 1,000 are listed in the Yearbook. 
These cover an enormous range of in- 
terests, social, political, academic, and 
commercial. They vary greatly in the 
range and type of their membership 
and in the effectiveness of their or- 
ganization. For present purposes, the 
budgetary element is a very important 
one, since it controls the possibilities of 
subsidizing the international exchange 
of persons. In this respect, intergov- 
ernmental organizations with regular 
budgets based on governmental con- 
tributions are in a far better position 
than most international nongovernmen- 
tal organizations. 

Most of the organizations of the 
United Nations system award fellow- 
ships; so also do many other intergov- 
ernmental organizations. The number 
of awards sponsored by nongovernmen- 
tal organizations, with one very impor- 
tant exception which will be mentioned 
below, is relatively small compared with 
their numbers and range of interests. 
The contribution of many nongovern- 
mental organizations lies rather in the 
meetings they sponsor than in the di- 
rect opportunities they afford for study- 
ing abroad. 

Mention must also be made of the 
contribution of some of the great foun- 
dations, especially those originating from 


2 Fearbook of International Associations, 
1958-59 (Brussels: Union of International As- 
sociations, 1958). — 
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the United States of America. Although 
not international organizations in the 
proper sense of the word, they are cer- 
tainly international in their functions. 
In so far as some of them have had 
world-wide influence in developing cer- 
tain branches of learning or research, 
they can be considered as participants 
in the multilateral approach. Most of 
the important foundations are a phe- 
nomenon of the United States, but others 
worthy of note exist elsewhere, such as 
the Nuffield Foundation, the Gulbenkian 
Foundation, and the Tata Trust. 

Note should also be taken of opera- 
tions such as the ‘United States “Third 
Country Program,” which, in allowing 
the beneficiaries of fellowships awarded 
under a basically bilateral program to 
study in a country other than that 
which finances the fellowships, contains 
some of the elements of a multilateral 
approach. 


TYPES OF PROGRAM 


The multilateral approach to the in- 
ternational exchange of persons as it 
prevails today: is, like many other ac- 
tivities of international organizations, a 
product of events following the second 
World War. Before then, study abroad 
was sponsored largely by foundations, 
educational institutions, and, perhaps, | 
by governments. A very high propor- 
tion of educational travel was accom- 
plished, as always, on private resources. 
Apart from a few exceptions, the role 
of international organizations was not 
an outstanding one. ` 

The Organization of American States 
had interests for a long time in this di- 
rection. The League of Nations, the 
International Labor Office, and the In- 
ternational Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation all made a contribution to in- 
ternational exchanges in the period be- 
tween the two world wars. But the scale 
of such activity was relatively limited, 
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both numerically and geographically. 
The factor which has changed this type 
of activity beyond all recognition is 
the urgency with which the world has 
viewed the problems of economic under- 
development since 1945. At the same 
time, the exchange of persons has been 
greatly facilitated by increases in re- 
cent years in the ease, speed, and vol- 
ume of international travel. Fellow- 
ships and study grants are considered 
not only as a means for allowing the 
scholars of the world to meet and com- 
pare their knowledge, but also as the 
primary instrument in training the per- 
sonnel upon whom economic develop- 
ment must depend in the countries of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. It is 
not surprising, therefore, to find that a 
very large proportion of the available 
fellowships, both under bilateral and 
multilateral programs, are related to 
programs of technical assistance. In 
the organizations of the United Nations 
system, this has been the predominant 
theme since 1951, when the Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance was 
initiated. Some organizations, notably 
UNESCO and ILO, operate fellowship 
programs which are not directly related 
to economic development. The fields in 
which these fellowships are offered and 
` the countries to which they are to be 
. awarded are usually decided by the or- 
ganization itself. The offer is then made 
to the country concerned. But, in the 


majority of the remaining fellowship’ 


programs, the essential element is a re- 
quest from a member state. In so far 
as the budget of the organization will 
allow, fellowships are allocated in rela- 
tion to the requests made and in fields 
of study of use for the purposes of 
economic development. The fellowships 
awarded under such programs are usu- 
ally elements in projects where other 
forms of assistance by way of expert 
services or equipment are also given. 
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A major consideration in all such fel- 
lowships is the job the fellow will be 
doing after his return home. 

Between them, the organizations of 
the United Nations system award about 
5,000 international fellowships and study 
grants a year. This total is consider- 
ably affected, however, not only by an- 
nual changes in the size of programs, 
but also by the types of awards that 
are included or excluded. For instance, 
UNESCO assists each year in the financ- 
ing of educational travel on the part of 
about 1,000 members of workers organi- 
zations. These are not included in the 
total. The size of the programs of the 
United Nations family is, however, large 
enough to have an important effect on 
multilateral relations. In 1959 awards 
were made to the nationals of over one 
hundred countries and territories. And 
the traffic was. by no means in one 
direction between underdeveloped and 
well-developed countries. For instance, 
130 Indians were awarded fellowships 
under the Expanded Program of Tech- 
nical Assistance, and fifty-four nationals 
of other countries studied in India; 
Japan received sixty-one fellowships and 
served as host to sixty-seven fellows; 
Brazil received twenty-three and served 
as host to fifty-eight; Mexico received 
sixty and served as host to seventy- 
four; and the United Arab Republic re- 
ceived 115 and served as host to sixty- 
four. 

The multilateral nature of United Na- 
tions programs can also be illustrated in 
connection with their expert missions. 
Here again, it is not simply a matter 
of the more highly developed countries 
providing expert services for less de- 
veloped areas. Over one quarter of the 
2,400 experts engaged in 1959 under the 
Expanded: Program of Technical Assist- 
ance came from countries which were 
themselves receiving technical assistance. 
The Annual Report of the Technical 
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' Assistance Board for 1959 gives the fol- 


lowing interesting examples of the multi- 
lateral approach in action: ° 


An Indian scientific research worker served 
in Bolivia, a Bolivian expert in printing 
techniques served in the Philippines, a 
Filipino nurse served in China (Taiwan), 
a Chinese agricultural statistician served in 
Peru, a Peruvian industrial economic served 
in Brazil, a Brazilian expert in nutrition 
served in Turkey, a Turkish expert in 
agricultural credit served in Pakistan, an 
expert in malaria control from Pakistan 
served in Jordan, an expert in vegetable 
and fruit crops from Jordan served in the 
United Arab Republic, and a malaria ento- 
mologist from the United Arab Republic 
served in India. 


Other intergovernmental organiza- 
tions have similar fellowship programs. 
: The work of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, which has already been men- 
tioned, has also been oriented to an im- 
portant extent towards technical co-op- 
eration projects. Other programs of 
technical assistance are found in schemes 
such as that operated by Colombo Plan 
in South and Southeast Asia. This pro- 
gram contains the elements of both the 
multilateral and bilateral approaches in 
so far as there is a central clearing 
house for requests for assistance and 
‘offers of services. Fellowships and ex- 
pert missions are, however, negotiated 
and operated bilaterally. 

The technical assistance type of pro- 
gram is, however, less commonly found 
among other intergovernmental organi- 
zations. The programs of the Council 
of Europe, for instance, or the Euro- 
pean Organization for Nuclear Research 
(CERN), the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, or the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, are 


3 Technical Assistance Committee, Annual 
Report of the Technical Assistance Board for 
1959 (Economic and Social Council Records: 
Thirtieth Session, Supplement No. 5; New 
York: United Nations, 1960), p. 15. 
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more usually concerned with developing 
a high level oi study in a field of aca- 
demic interest to tha organization con- 
cerned. In this respect, the programs 
of intergovernmental organizations have 
a feature in common with those of the 
United Nations and specialized agen- 
cies, in so far as they are aimed at giv- 
ing further training to persons who are 
already highly qualified, rather than 
providing an initial academic qualifica- 
tion. 


NONGOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


In spite of the very large total of in- 
ternational nongovernmental organiza- 
tions, the number giving financial as- 
sistance to international study is rela- 
tively small. In many cases, the sums 
of money available are very limited and 
are devoted chiefly to providing travel 
grants for attendance at short-term ac- 
tivities of interest to the organization. 

The total number of awards made by 
international nongovernmental organi- 
zations is also relatively small, with one 
very important exception. The Inter- 
national Association for the Exchange 
of Students for Technical Experience 
(IAESTE) arranges for about six thou- 
sand technical students to -go abroad 
every year and gain practical experience 
by working in industrial undertakings. 
While the students receive no stipend 
from IAESTE, they are paid by the 
firms employing them. This scheme is 
confined chiefly to Europe, but has 
more recently been extended to North 
America and to certain Asian countries. 
Similar organizations in commercial, 
medical, pharmaceutical, and other fields 
also operate this type of program on a 
more limited scale. 

Among other ncngovernmental or- 
ganizations which provide the oppor- 
tunities for study an1 educational travel 
abroad are the Exp2riment in Interna- 
tional Living, the International Federa- 
tion of University Women, the World 
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Council of Churches, the League of 
Red Cross Societies, and the Interna- 
tional Astronomical Union. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Although multilateral and bilateral 
programs can be directed toward much 
the same ends, there are important fun- 
damental differences in their methods 
of operation. This depends chiefly on 
the fact that an international organiza- 
tion is, by definition, dissociated from 
the interests of any individual country. 
Its headquarters and branch offices must 
necessarily be located in one or more 
of its member states; nevertheless, this 
does not imply that its connections with 
those member states should be any 
stronger than with others in which it 
has no direct representation. It is, 
therefore, entirely dependent upon such 
representation as it can arrange among 
its participating members. In the case 
of intergovernmental organizations, this 
representation is normally found in the 
appropriate government departments of 
member states. In the case of nongov- 
ernmental organizations, the national 
affiliate is usually a society or institu- 
tion. 

The selection of candidates for fel- 
lowships must depend, then, upon na- 
tionally organized committees, which 
may or may not include representatives 
of more than one nation. The organi- 
zation is equally dependent on an in- 
direct method of representation when it 
comes to providing host facilities in 
countries of study. The success or fail- 
ure of its programs must depend on the 
arrangements it can make through suit- 
able agencies for placement of the hold- 
ers of its awards in academic institu- 
tions and for their supervision while 
pursuing their studies. Moreover, no 
international organization is in a posi- 
tion to make judgments which may be 
of a political nature concerning such im- 
portant questions as whether or not suc- 
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cessful candidates should be allowed to 
leave their own countries or enter others. 
These questions have to be left in the 
hands of government departments which 
normally deal with matters of passports, 
visas, and residence permits. 


COMPARISONS 


An analysis of the types of financial 
assistance given by international or- 
ganizations shows that their main ef- 
forts are directed toward the promo- 
tion of short-term rather than long-term 
study abroad. That is to say, they con- 
centrate on visits and observation tours 
which will enable persons who are al- 
ready qualified to gain additional inter- 
national experience; many of the non- 
governmental organizations concentrate 
on study activities which take place dur- 
ing vacations. A relatively small num- 
ber of awards are given for long-term 
study for first degrees. An examination 
of the awards made under bilateral pro- 
grams shows, on the other hand, that 
although they may provide for most 
of the types of study and observation 
found in the programs of international 
organizations, they are also the main- 
stay of projects for long-term study. 
There are many reasons for this. 
Among these, there are financial reasons 
which prevent international organiza- 
tions, which have, in general, short- 
term budgets of not more than one or 
two years validity, from committing 
themselves to fellowships of long dura- 
tion. More important, though, is the 
fact that international organizations are 
in no way bound to the necessity of 
promoting study in any given country. 
Their interests lie, rather, in provid- 
ing for comparative international ex- 
perience, which is better achieved by 
visits of short duration to several coun- 
tries rather than a longer stay in one 
place. 

At this point, some of the advantages 
of multilateral programs become appar- 
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ent. The holder of an award under a 
bilateral program, whether for study of 


long or short duration, is usually re- 


stricted to a single host country. How- 
ever good the study facilities offered 
him, it can sometimes be frustrating 
for someone who has traveled a great 
distance to undertake his studies to find 
that no provision is possible for visiting 
neighboring countries while he is abroad. 
This is what happens under many bi- 
lateral programs. While the sponsors of 
bilateral programs are restricted in their 
choice of institutions to those in one or 
other of the participating countries, the 
choice under multilateral programs is 
usually far wider and permits the ad- 
ministrators of the fellowships to plan 
the most suitable study program in re- 
lation to the needs of the fellow. ° 


PROBLEMS OF CO-ORDINATION 


The great increase that has taken 

place recently in the number and type 
of fellowship programs, governmental 
and nongovernmental, multilateral and 
bilateral, has frequently led to the ques- 
tion as to whether more co-ordination 


is desirable or necessary. This question 


is particularly pressing in economically 
underdeveloped countries, where the 
best possible use has to be made of 
available resources and where the best 
available candidates should be sent 
abroad for training which will fit them 
for the jobs intended after their return 
home. This question has been raised 
on several occasions in the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions and by UNESCO’s General Con- 
ference. At the Eleventh Session of 
UNESCO’s General Conference at the 
end of 1960, the head of the United 
States delegation, Mr. Robert Thayer, 
sald: 


As programmes necessarily now turn in- 
stinctively towards the new nations of Af- 
rica and the fast developing areas of Latin 
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America, the Arab States and Asia, some 
form of international coordination of these 
programmes assumes considerable impor- 
tance. It seems to me, Mr. President, that 
UNESCO can assume a rôle of great im- 
portance in the dissemination of informa- 
tion about the activities of Member States 
in the field of international exchange and 
act in an advisory capacity in all such ef- 
forts—both bilateral and multilateral. 


The main problem lies, however, in 
determining the best method of attain- 


Ing the required degree of co-ordina- 


tion. Co-ordination in the sense of 
complete centralization and control of 
effort is, of course, out of the question. 
The best possibility lies, as Mr. Thayer 
suggested, in an exchange of informa- . 
tion which can make the necessary facts 
available to a large number of inter- 
ested organizations or government de- 
partments. The possibility of such an 
undertaking is being studied further by 
UNESCO, which is keeping the United 
Nations informed of its progress. 
Beyond that, the best possibilities of 
economizing in effort and of making the 
best possible use of available resources 
lie at a national or local level. Several 
nations which are among the chief do- 
nors of technical assistance are attempt- 
ing to take a more comprehensive view 
of their many different sources of initia- 
tive in this field. This covers not only 
the recruitment of experts but also the 
provision of host facilities for students 
from abroad. Likewise, countries re- 
ceiving technical assistance have need 
of a mechanism for reviewing the many 
offers they receive and of selecting proj- 
ects most suited to their needs for eco- 
nomic and social development. In both 
these areas, the greatest possible bene- 
fits can be gained if the representatives 
and administrators of bilateral and 
multilateral programs share their knowl- 
edge and information. They may also 
share their resources and facilities in 
such matters as language training and 
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Orientation courses. But,.very often, 
co-ordination must depend on officials 
on the spot, rather than on any com- 
prehensive policy established in advance. 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


The question of co-ordination raises 
yet another matter of interest to in- 
ternational organizations. It has been 
maintained by many delegations to 
UNESCO that the appropriate role of 
the Organization in the field of inter- 
` national exchanges lies in the collection 
and dissemination of information, rather 
than the operation of actual programs. 
It is pointed out that the financial re- 
sources of international organizations, 
even the largest, must always be so 
small in relation to potential needs and 
in relation to funds available for bi- 
lateral governmental operations, that the 
results are bound to be far from effec- 
tive. 

The operational activities of multi- 
lateral organizations are, however, at- 
taining a new dimension. The United 
Nations and specialized agencies are 
now opérating not only the Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance, but 
also the United Nations Special Fund 
which concentrates on “pre-investment”’ 
training and survey operations. In ad- 
dition, even larger sums will probably 
hecome available through the Inter- 


national Development Association and | 


the Inter-American Development Bank. 
Much of the money available may be 
used for study and training programs, 
both at home and abroad. Far from 
detracting from the role of international 
_organizations as information agencies, 
increases in operational activities have 
made their function in this respect more 
important: The larger programs be- 
come, the more essential it is that they 
should be based on sound planning and 
administrative procedures. Since 1948 
UNESCO has been the chief center for 
the collection and dissemination of in- 
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formation of all types of opportunities 
for study and training abroad. Most of 
the information contained in this article 
has been derived from one of its pub- 
lications Study Abroad—International 
Handbook, Fellowships, Scholarships 
and Educational Exchange, now in its 
twelfth edition.‘ 

Another organization which has made 
a systematic study of the problems of 
international training in its field of in- 
terest is the World Health Organiza- 
tion. ` Activities such as these are the 
basis upon which: a greater co-ordina- 
tion of effort can be built. As other 
speakers at the Eleventh Session of 
UNESCO’s General Conference pointed 
out, the most important factor to take 
into account in exchange of persons op- 
erations is their effectiveness. 


STUDY AND RESEARCH 


The study of problems concerning 
the exchange of persons is, nevertheless, 
by no means a monopoly of interna- 
tional organizations. There are many 
national organizations which have un- 
dertaken a great deal of careful research. 
A considerable body of knowledge on 
the techniques for evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of exchange programs has been 
created. Organizations in the United 
States of America have been responsible 
for by far the greatest share of these 
types of research. But several inter- 
esting studies have also been made in 
the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, 
and the Federal Republic of Germany. 
Other countries are showing a great in- 
terest in the results. 

Interest in research shown by inter- 
national organizations tends-to be rather 


In 1959 and 1960 UNESCO also under- 
took a survey, at the invitation of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions, on International Relations and Ex- 
changes in Education, Science and Culture. 
The findings were made available in United 
Nations document E/3352, issued in April 
1960. 
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different in its emphasis from that 
shown by national organizations. Na- 
tional studies often lay great emphasis 
on the problems the foreign student has 
in adapting himself to conditions under 
which he has to study. They pose the 
question of what his reaction may be to 
living in a strange culture. They at- 
tempt to find remedies through pro- 
grams of orientation and evaluation. 
International organizations, on the other 


hand, are not restricted to considering | 


the interests of only one state. They 
may devote a considerable amount of 
energy to questions concerning orienta- 
tion and evaluation programs. But they 
do so more as a comparative study of 
differing techniques. ‘They are, in gen- 
.eral, interested in drawing broad con- 
clusions from a regional or world-wide 
picture made possible through the col- 


lection of information from all their. 


member states. , 
Studies such as these make it possible 
to review the geographical distribution 
of exchange. They show, for instance, 
that many countries send large numbers 
of students abroad, but receive very few. 
This lack of reciprocity can be an im- 
portant factor in the over-all cultural 
relations between countries. Studies.can 
also show the relationship between tech- 
nological study and study in the arts 
and humanities. Here again, an inter- 
national organization can bring this 
situation to the attention of interested 
persons, even if it is one which. it can- 
not easily remedy on its-own resources. 
Another possible role for international 
organizations lies in helping to bridge the 
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gap, through exchange of persons pro- 
grams, between countries with strained 
political relations. They can also help 
international relations by promoting ex- 
changes between countries of widely 
differing cultural or economic systems, 
between those which are geographically 
distant and between which there are 
few existing cultural or educational ties. 

Here again, international organiza- 
tions have no monopoly in such activi- 
ties. They can be very well undertaken 
by many national organizations prac- 
ticing on a bilateral approach. Never- 
theless, there can be many situations in 
which the multilateral approach can be 
more effective—and suspected less of 
representing the interests of any par- 
ticular country. 

World government, in the sense of 
supranational organizations to which na- 
tions have surrendered a significant part 
of their sovereignty, is not a seriously 
considered factor in the present-day 
international scene. The solution is 
being sought, rather, through the multi- 
lateral approach as a means of es- 
tablishing mutual understanding and 
peaceful co-operation between sovereign 
states. The exchange of persons is 
among the foremost means of establish- 
ing that understanding and co-opera- 
tion. But, at the same time, the bi- 
lateral approach is far from being super- 
seded, and is unlikely ever to be so. 

Just as there can be good reasons for 
multilateral programs, so also there are 
good reasons for bilateral programs. 
Both have their place. Each should 
complement the other. 
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Y remarks shall be of a general 
character. I propose to touch 
only upon basic principles, principles de- 
veloped from “my observation, experi- 
ence, and, of course, personal conviction. 
I confess I do not know much about the 
details of United States international 
cultural machinery, whether in the field 
of the government, or of the founda- 
tions, or of the universities. J cannot, 
therefore, go into these detailed matters. 
The problem, as I see it, can be formu- 
lated in this manner: Uncle Sam and his 
intellectual responsibilities to the world. 
What can the United States do, what 
must the United States do, in this field, 
regardless of the modality with which 
she does it? I have every confidence 
that as to means, methods, application, 
ingenious devices, nobody, or very few, 
can teach the United States; I certainly 
cannot presume to teach the United 
States in these matters. In this realm, 
my mind moves wholly on the plane of 
objectives, purposes, principles, ends— 
that which is necessary and required. 
And I shall confine myself to a few 
observations on these things, based, as 
I said, upon my observation, experience, 
and conviction. Convince an American 
of the rightness of a course of action, 
and he will forthwith find the ways and 
means to achieve it. j 


ATMOSPHERE OF URGENCY 


Now this matter of Uncle Sam’s intel- 
lectual responsibilities to the world is of 
the utmost urgency. The intellectual 
and spiritual hunger in the world today 
is Incredible: people are dying to know 
the truth, the truth about nature, about 
themselves, about others, and about 
history, including, above all, the truth 
about the future. They will sell every- 
thing they have, they will sit up all 
night, in order to leatn. The craving 
for education and knowledge in all the 
underdeveloped countries is absolutely 
unprecedented, both as to its intensity 
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and volume. Never have so many 
people felt so deeply the original, 
human, natural desire to know and, in- 
deed, to know so much, so soon. This 
phenomenon is stagZering in its propor- 
tions, in its demands, and in its possible ` 
consequences. It transcends, I assure 
you, every political consideration, every 
Cold War calculation. And these people 
are going to learn. If they cannot teach 
themselves, they will seek whoever will 
teach them. It follows that Uncle Sam 
simply cannot fail them. I cannot, 
therefore, stress enough the urgency of 
the problem, indeed, the mounting, the 
accelerating urgency of it. 


UNPRECEDENTED OPPORTUNITY 


Now I am told that there are fifty . 
thousand foreign students in the United 
States. Fifty thousand—do you know 
what that means? It means an un- 
precedented opportunity before the 
United States. I trust, I am confident, 
they are looked after properly from the 
academic point of view. One can criti- 
cize the low standards of this or that 
institution; one can suggest improved 
techniques and co-ordination and avoid- 
ance of duplication in their placement 
on a national scale. I shall not go into 
all that. I assume that academically 
they are adequately looked after and 
cared for. But are they attended to 
personally, individually? This to me is 
a very important question. Fifty thou- 
sand students! Here is a field of service 
for fifty thousand American families in 
which they can make. a unique contribu- 
tion by taking them in, making them 
feel at home, understanding their prob- 
lems, letting them see American family 
life at its best, with all its fun, its in- 
formality, its simplicity, its devotion, its 
co-operation, and all of the great en- 
joyments that go with that life. Of 
course, the homes with family problems 
cannot help much; but there are thirty 
million American families with no prob- 
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lems and with perfect love and har- 
mony; fifty thousand of them can so 
give of themselves, and by so giving 
really find themselves, as to make these 
fifty thousand students grateful for life. 
Think of what this will mean to Amer- 
ica, to the world, to the future! There 
are problems here, I know, but who is 
afraid of problems anymore? Who is 
afraid of problems before the magnitude 
of this tremendous challenge? And here, 
too, I believe the churches can be most 
helpful to these boys and girls. A new 
vocation of love and service is really 
opening up before the churches, hardly 
known before. 

And this army of peace and knowl- 


edge, this host of foreign students trust- 


ing the United States—for otherwise 
they would not have come here—trust- 
ing Uncle Sam to inform them and to 
educate them, who can measure the 
depth and extent of Uncle Sam’s obli- 
gation to them? He must give them of 
the best he has. Now the best in 
America includes many things, but an 
inalienable part of it is certainly liberal 
education. It is not enough for these 
boys and girls to go back home tech- 
nically proficient: the United States will 
not then have discharged her sacred ob- 


ligation to them, to them, I say, who ~ 
- cation, all of which help him enormously 


have come here to ask Uncle Sam to give 
them of the best he knows and has. 


LIBERAL EDUCATION NEEDED 


In fact, it is a question whether it is 
really possible to be technically pro- 
ficient without also being liberally edu- 
cated. At any rate, liberal education is 
at least.part of the best that the United 
States has; and if I trust you, you can- 
not withhold any part of your best from 
me. If only these fifty thousand seek- 
ers after truth are given a good taste of 
liberal education, namely, of how to 
think, how to argue and debate, how to 
discuss, how to catch a. glimpse of the 
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truth in every realm of being, how to 
appreciate the infinite complexity: and 
multiplicity of the realms of being, how 
to respect every realm for what it is, 
how to trust reason following the right 
path, how, in argument, to save what 
you can from your opponent’s point of 
view, and not just to delight in tearing 
him to pieces, how to discuss and discuss 
and discuss in all patience and in all ex- 
pectancy and joy until the early hours 
of the morning, how to catch some vision 
of the whole if only the minds of these 
wonderful boys and girls are disciplined 
not only in the perfection of techniques, 
but in the virtues of the intellect—think 
of what this will mean to themselves, to 
their countries, and to the intellectual 
and spiritual tone of the world! I am 
convinced that, on the intellectual level, - 
the values and virtues of the liberal 
mind, the mind that trusts reason and 
rejoices in the sight of truth, and, there- 
fore, does not contradict for the sake of 
contradicting, is the only answer to com- 
munism. 

Of course, there are endless practical 
problems that arise here. It usually 
takes an American four years to com- 
plete his higher, liberal education; and, 
in addition, think of his background 
and his family and his secondary .edu- 


in educating his mind. How, therefore, 
can you educate liberally fifty thousand 
foreign students, all in a hurry to com- 
plete their technical training? It is a 
staggering job, but it must be faced and 
solved. It cannot be solved, it should 
not be solved fantastically and ab- 
stractly and impractically. It must be 
solved with people’s feet absolutely on 
the ground. The residual principle is: 


` Uncle Sam is failing in his responsibility 


to this army of eager minds if he does 
not somehow impart to them a leisurely 
taste of the graces and virtues of the 
liberal mind. 

I have known people who came to 
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this country and after three or four 
years returned home knowing perfectly 
how to construct bridges or how to edit 
an ancient manuscript, but still children 
in the appreciation of beauty and style 
and form and goodness and strength of 
personality. And to me, this is bad. 
And, as I have seen it with my own 
eyes, it is precisely these technically 
trained but liberally illiterate men who 
are the first to fall to the wiles of com- 
munism. American liberal education is 
one of America’s most important con- 
- tributions to Asia and Africa and Latin 
America today. And, therefore, it should 


never be neglected in its meaning and 


in its bearing upon those lands. 


EDUCATION ABROAD 


Furthermore, the United States must 
support educational institutions abroad; 
Uncle Sam must help develop new edu- 
cational institutions wherever he can. 
Is it really fantastic to dream, as I 
often do, of forty or fifty new educa- 
tional institutions supported, not neces- 
sarily directly, nor administered or led 
directly, but supported at least partially 
by the United States—forty or fifty 
such institutions dotting the continent 
of Africa before the end of this dec- 
ade? I do not think so. Of course, there 
are difficult conditions; of course, there 
is nationalism, there is cultural pride, 
whether’ or not well-founded, there is 
competition with others, and, of course, 
you cannot impose your ideas on peo- 
ple; nor can you, nor should you, en- 
gage in what is tendentiously called “in- 
tellectual or cultural imperialism.” But 
_ this makes the challenge all the more 
exciting and all the more real;. namely, 
how to seek ways and means of co- 
operation and partnership on an intel- 


lectual and cultural level, with a view. 


to establishing a hundred institutions, 
new institutions, during this decade, sup- 
ported at least in part by the United 
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States. Why shouli mutual security 
programs be carried out only in eco- 
nomic and social fields? Why should 
there not also be bold programs in edu- 
cational and cultural development, pro- 
grams that involve setting up colleges 
and universities and technical institutes? 
These people desperetely need guidance 
in the development of their native edu- 
cational systems. ‘They do not have 
either the framework of administration 
or the philosophy of education or the 
organization or the trained personnel or 
the elementary tools, such as buildings 
and books and mazhines and labora- 
tories. They must get these things from 
somewhere. Of course, the problems, as 
I said, the political and psychological 
and cultural and human problems, are 
infinite; but again I say, who is afraid 
of problems anymor2? And so I think 
three principles can be laid down: Uncle 
Sam must support existing American in- 
stitutions abroad; be must help in de- 
veloping new institutions wherever he 
can; and he must dc everything possible 
in aiding the emergent governments in 
the development of their native educa- 
tional systems. . 

In this connection, I want to stress 
the enormous impcrtance of the new 
gadgets and devices: the radio, tele- 
vision, the cinema, new methods of 
teaching language and mathematics and 
science, and all the :echniques of audio- 
vision that. have been lately perfected. 
The exploitation of scientific techniques 
in the service of education, especially 
in the less-developed countries, is a 
virgin field whose surface is hardly yet 
scratched. Perhaps—who knows—per- 
haps it is possible to telescope the la- 
bors of centuries into years, or, at least, 
of years into months. Here we have a 
field for experimentation that should not 
be spurned. United States ingenuity in 
this field is not yet fully assessed or ex- 
ploited for the desperately needy emer- 
gent peoples. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


In this connection, also, I do not know 
whether the United States fully realizes 
the infinite importance of the English 
language today. In 1955, twenty-nine 
nations met at Bandung from all over 
Asia and Africa; and the first problem 
that arose was, how would they address 
each other? What language medium 
would they use? And it took them about 
ten minutes—I was there myself—it 
took us about ten minutes to discover 
that we had only one lingua. franca, 
namely, English. And so, the official lan- 
guage of the Bandung Conference was 
English. When Asia and Africa meet, 
they can understand each other only 
through the English language. What a 
tremendous honor; what a great re- 
sponsibility devolving on this great lan- 
guage! Or again, concerning the im- 
portance of this language: communism 
has infiltrated into many parts of the 
world, not through the medium of Rus- 
sian nor through the medium of the 
native tongue, but largely through Eng- 
lish translations of communist literature. 
The knowledge of Russian is a very late 
arrival in these countries; and even to- 
day, it is negligible compared to the 
knowledge of English. 

No language ever in history has had 
the responsibility that English has to- 
day in disseminating throughout the 
world knowledge and culture, for good 
or for evil. However it came about, the 
ground is prepared before Uncle Sam— 
so far as medium of expression is con- 
cerned—-as before no other power in 
history to make a unique cultural con- 
_tribution. If the contribution is not 
made, or if somebody else makes it in 
his own way and for his own purposes 
through that medium, the difficulty can- 
not be of a mechanical order; it cannot 
be a difficulty of understanding: it can- 
not appertain to the medium of expres- 
. sion and communication; for, as I said, 
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the ground of all that is already pre- 
pared; the difficulty must belong to a 
totally different order of things. It must 
belong to some failure in the moral and 
psychological and political and intel- 
lectual and spiritual order. It must in- 


volve not a mechanical, but a spiritual 


incompetence. The United States, or 
better, the English-speaking peoples, can 
transmit knowledge and light and cul- 
ture and truth through this wonderful 
tongue, a facility which has never been 
open to the same extent to any other 
people in history. 

The revolution in the world of books, 
which the paperback editions have lately 


-introduced in the English language, 


opens up undreamed-of horizons of dis- 
semination of literature throughout the 
world. There is no reason why the in- 
tellectuals of any culture should not now 
own all the books of their heart’s desire. 

The United States should also spon- 
sor the vastest project of translation into 
the vernacular tongues in all history. 
Again I dream of ten thousand scholars 
in America and all over the world sup- 
ported by Uncle Sam in this historic 
cultural task of translation. The aim 
should be that with the rise of literacy 
and of the standard of living in Asia 
and Africa and Latin America, every 
house should be stocked with a library 
of good books both in the vernacular 
and in English. A European language 
side by side with the vernacular will re- 
main an absolute necessity for a long 
time to come; but it is equally essential 
that the vernacular also become the 
bearer of thought and culture and rea- 
son, so that a man be given the op- 
portunity of exercising his humanity 


through thinking in his own mother 


tongue. 
Uncle Sam should become interested 
in the languages and cultures of the peo- 


ples of Asia and Africa by a factor of at 


least twenty above his present interest. 
The spate of institutes that have arisen 
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in this country since the second World 
War on the cultures of Asia and Africa 
is a most encouraging phenomenon. But 
what has been attempted is not enough, 
considering the need and the challenge. 
I quite understand that this thing can- 
not be forced; it cannot be artificially 
concocted; it cannot be bought or me- 
chanically created overnight. It takes 
time and normal growth and matura- 
tion. But I am authoritatively informed 
that hundreds of thousands of young 
men in the Soviet Union are going 
deeply into the languages and cultures 
of Asia and Africa. I doubt whether 
there are as many as ten thousand in 
this country who are doing the same. 
And I would be surprised if anybody in 
this audience should come to me after- 
wards and say that he is an expert, a 
real expert, in some language or cul- 
ture of Asia and Africa. Time, urgency, 
and competition require a much more 
serious effort. The United States can- 
not compete successfully with the Rus- 
sians so long as.they comprehend and 
master, with such fervor and passion, 
the languages and cultures of Asia and 
Africa, while Uncle Sam keeps on relat- 
ing himself half-heartedly, if not only 
externally, to them in the cultural do- 
main. | l 


OPEN AVENUES 


Regarding the business administration 
of the various projects sponsored by the 
seventeen agencies of the United States, 
I wish only to make the observation 
that it is imperative that the machin- 
ery involved be considerably simplified. 
There is- too much bookkeeping, too 
much bureaucracy, too many regula- 
tions, too much checking and double- 
checking. The simplicity of trust and 
the trust of simplicity should replace all 
this debilitating machinery. 

The necessity of seeing to it that ave- 
nues of service abroad be opened up 
before the eager, enthusiastic, educated 
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youth of this country is worthy of every 
consideration. There is a virtual army 
of idealistically motivated children of 
Uncle Sam posed for adventure and 
service. I do not Eelieve the United 
States has begun to deploy this mighty 
force. Naturally it would be far from 
the intention to intndate Africa and 
Asia with hundreds of thousands of 
bright, enthusiastic young Americans 
bent on serving humanity and doing 
good. But that this reserve of talent 
is available in abuncance and that the 
United States can be grateful for its 
existence at this exceedingly critical 
juncture in world Eistory and should 
move to take full advantage of it Is 
indubitable. 

When it comes to Cirectors, diplomats, 
top administrators, heads of great 
undertakings, presidents of institutions 
abroad, I submit thet Uncle Sam could 
not be too careful whom he should com- 
mission to represent him beyond his 
frontiers. The word has become too 
sophisticated, too critical, especially of 
those who come to it as friends and 
saviors. Therefore, you cannot scruti- 
nize too intensively the quality of your 
representatives overseas. They should 
be above the frivolous pleasures of life; 
they should be above pettiness; they 
should be equal to the seriousness of the 
times; they should be humble, human, 
deep, masters of themselves and with a 
never-fading sense of humor. Uncle 
Sam cannot afford to have any except 
the very best of his children represent 
him abroad. And when I am told about 
some situation “that was the best that 
could have been dcne,” I somehow re- 
main skeptical. Missionary zeal, in a 
different key to be sure, still abounds in 
this country, and tkere are thousands of 
wonderful men who can honor any top 
position abroad and who are not unwill- 
ing to part with their comforts and their 
sense of security and ease in this, their 
blessed home. 
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OBJECTIVES 


What is your objective? That is the 
question. _I know exactly what the ob- 
jective of the Communists is, but I am 
not so sure I really know what Uncle 
Sam is after. It is no longer possible 
happily to drift along, nonchalantly to 
expect that everything will of itself work 
out well in the end, innocently to assume 
that others will understand you just be- 
cause your will is good and your heart 
in the right place. A clarification of 
your objective is most important. I sub- 
mit for your consideration that your 
objective should be something really 
worth-while, something grounded in 
your deepest convictions about the na- 
ture and destiny of man, something 
practical, something high, very high, and 
something worthy of this tremendous 
moment of history, and of the struggles 
and issues which it has disclosed. 

International cultural policy cannot 
operate in a vacuum. It is colored and 
determined by the foreign policy of the 
United States. An unhappy. blunder in 
this policy will cause people to see evil 
even in the good of your culture, while 
a felicitous foreign policy will incline 
them to rationalize even your blunders 
into something good hidden behind 
them. International cultural co-opera- 
tion cannot be dissociated from what 
Uncle Sam stands for in the interna- 
tional sphere, from his total world 
meaning. 

People will sit at your feet and learn 
from you and exchange ideas with you if 
they otherwise trust you. For there are 
limits to your saying, “My government 
is one thing and I am another.” Abroad, 
you :are primarily your government. 
International cultural co-operation is, 
therefore, a function of the total world 
situation and of America’s posture in it. 
At best, it trails behind this posture in 
a world full of danger and full of 
distrust. 
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This also means that wherever you go, 
you are not going into virgin territory 
where nobody else is operating. You 
always labor under five limitations: 
first, your own limitations; second, the 
native cultural resistance; third, compe- 
tition with other Asian and African cul- 
tures which are now coming upon the 
scene; fourth, competition with your 
European friends and allies; and, fifth, 
competition with international commu- ' 
nism. You must make good in the teeth 
of these five limitations. It is not an 
easy job. It tries your resiliency, your 
imaginativeness, your inventiveness. 

You will soon discover, however, that 
you cannot get ahead by merely parrot- 
ing what others are saying and doing. 
“Me-too-ism” has its essential limits 
here. You must bring forward some- 
thing distinctive of you, something about 
which others cannot say, “Me too,” also. 
There must be a reason why the emer- 
gent peoples should listen to you more 
than to others; and I suggest that this 
reason cannot be, in the final analysis, 
something mercenary, something me- 
chanical. It cannot be anything apart 
from you yourself. It is altogether un- 
real to suppose that, in the cultural 
confrontation between Uncle Sam and 
the peoples of Asia and Africa, there are 
only you and these peoples on the scene 
—these young, fresh, and vigorous peo- 
ples. There are these other three com- 
petitors also, each just as interested, Just 
as determined as you are, and some, 
perhaps, able to do a better job than 
you can., 


THe Rote oF EUROPE 


In this connection, the tendency to 
forget about Europe altogether appears 
to be a defect. I find the best people in 
this country discussing the cultural chal- 
lenge of the underdeveloped world as 
though Europe did not exist. Of course, 
they rationalize their position on the 
ground that Europe’s name is too much 
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burned on account of the all-too-recent 
European colonialism. But, my friends, 
you are allies with Europe; and if Eu- 
rope exists to you politically, it must 
also exist culturally. There are two rea- 
sons for this. In the first place, there 
are limits to the excolonial peoples sepa- 
rating you from their former masters so 
long as you are inseparable allies with 
them. And in the second place, Europe 
itself has its own amour propre, its own 
sense of dignity and honor; Europe re- 
sents your thinking of it as only good 
for military and political purposes, but, 
when it comes to the deeper cultural 
‘matters, your desire is to go it alone. 
Sooner or later, I submit, Uncle Sam 
will discover that in his cultural plan- 
ning he cannot so quietly exclude Eu- 
rope; and, sooner or later, people meet- 
ing to discuss this momentous issue, 
will have to invite people from England, 
and France, and Germany, and Italy, 
and representatives from Oxford, and 
Cambridge, and the Sorbonne, and 
Bologna, and Freiburg, to discuss it with 
them. What is at stake in the world 
today is not only America, but the whole 
unity of Western civilization; and if 
this unity crumbles, as between you and 
Europe, then America will crumble with 
it. 


UNIVERSAL HUMANISM 


Neither American isolationism nor 
British insularism is of much help in 
this realm. In fact, they could be a 
positive hindrance. What is needed is 
a new universal humanism, a humanism 
that will talk to human beings in their 
deep human needs, whether or not they 
are aware of them. What Uncle Sam 
needs is a’ voice with a profound and 
simple human message. Have such a 
voice, and your international cultural 
problem is simplified beyond recogni- 
tion. You will ride on its humble ac- 
cents to heights of understanding and 
co-operation that you cannot now dream 


the hearts of millions! 
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of. What did Gandhi have but such a 
voice backed by being, and he conquered 
In the absence 
of such a voice articulating both in 
thought and in life what is deep and 
true and human and universal, of course 
you will do the best you can, but such 
a voice remains the deepest need. 

The universities must promote such a 
voice, and some departments more than 
others. Dedication to technical perfec- 
tion, good and necessary as it is, is not 
enough. The peoples of Asia and Africa 
need a man to talk to them. They will 
make use of the technicians; and, unless 
there is a human yoice to capture their 
heart, they could turn around one day 
and rend them. 

Because man in his critical, historical 
existence must be understood, loved, and 
spoken to, I beg you to identify your- 
selves with all conditions of men. I beg 
you to realize that you have interna- 
tional cultural obligations completely 
beyond any immediate international po- 
litical emergency. In fact, it may be 
that there is the emergency precisely 
because the cultural obligations were 
not understood and acted upon in the 
past. 

Consequently, help develop the native 
cultural spirit, the native contributions, 
such as they are, to the common fund 
of humanity. 

Every people, every culture, has seen 
a goodly vision of the truth. Under- 
stand what they have seen and what 
they have realized. Join them in their 
justified pride in it. Throw yourself on 
it with them. Help them bring it out, 
appraise it, criticize it, appropriate as 
much of it as possible. If Uncle Sam 
can help the native cultures realize what 
they positively are and what they posi- 
tively have been, he will win their heart 
in no time. ` 

Above all, never be ashamed of or 
apologetic about your own cultural heri- 
tage. People will not respect you if you 
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are. If you approach an Indian or a 
Persian, and if, sentimentally to please 
him, you pose yourself as an Indian or 
a Persian, he will not respect you. He 
wants you to be what you are. And if 
you are not what you are, he, or his 
children, will be sorry for you. 

Now, what are your You inherit 
the Graeco-Roman, Hebrew-Christian, 
Mediterranean, Western European, sci- 
entific, democratic, humane, American 
tradition. You are that. You should 
be proud of it. If rightly understood 
and properly appreciated, this wonder- 
ful heritage of yours is the richest in the 
world, in every sense of the term “rich.” 
In: its positive, humane, universal ele- 
ments, there is nothing to be reticent 
about or to be ashamed of. And it is 
these humane and. universal elements 
alone that will enable you to establish 
créative international cultural relations 
with others today. 

Of course, the question arises: is the 
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West—are its agents and representa- 


_tives—mature, ripe, deep, tragic enough 


to understand all that? But this is a 
question for history to answer, and not 
for us, who are still acting within 
history. 

This is a pluralistic world, and it will 
remain so. Therefore, the only right 
order for us in this world is the order 
of mutual respect. In such an order 
alone, freedom and the integrity of the 
human person can be presented and 
promoted. | 

It follows that international cultural 
relations depend on how much one 
stands firm on the good in himself; 
how much one appreciates the good in 
others; and how much one has the hu- 
mility, the grace, and the self-confidence 
to enter into creative intercourse with 
others on the basis of the good in them 
and the good in himself. This is, my 
friends, the question behind all ques- 
tions. f 


Cultural Communication and New Imperatives 
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N foreign policy, as elsewhere, cor- 
rect estimation of problems is the 
beginning of wisdom. In foreign policy, 
problems do not remain static. The 
basic issues must constantly be reas- 
sessed, else the objectives pursued in the 
national interest and the means of pur- 
suing them fail to accord with reality. 
International affairs in mid-twentieth 
century will exact heavy penalties from 
any nation that pursues the unreal. 

Cultural communication as an instru- 
ment of United States foreign policy is 
the particular concern of this modest 
piece. The concept of cultural communi- 
cation is interpreted to include the vari- 
ous forms of exchanges across national 
boundaries and other programs utiliz- 
ing essentially educational resources, 
which have become an accepted tool of 
our foreign policy. 

The thesis is that the problems in in- 
ternational relations which now confront 
us are substantially different from those 
to which exchanges have traditionally 
been directed. If this is sound, our cul- 
tural relations should now be reassessed 
in the light of the new problems, lest we 
apply the wrong resources in the wrong 
ways to attain the wrong objectives. 
Derivation of solutions to the new prob- 
lems of cultural relations is high on the 
foreign policy agenda of the new na- 
tional Administration. 


PRESENT PROGRAMS 


Our current cultural exchanges took 
form in a world-of international issues 
and relationships which has all but dis- 
appeared. Although United States cul- 
tural relations programs antedated the 
close of World War II, those now sup- 
ported by public policy were legisla- 
tively and administratively rationalized, 
for the most part, -between 1944 and 
1948, Accordingly, they reflect the con- 
ceptions then prevailing of the scope 
and purposes of our international rela- 
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tions. They reflect, also, assumptions 
about the goals of our participation 
in cultural communication which seem 
clearly to have become anachronistic. 
They reflect, in summary, premises con- 
cerning the core problems of our for- 
eign relations which no longer accord 
with reality. This is why we should re- 
appraise our cultural relations in form, 
content, and purpose in order to assure 
that they apply to the world which is 
rather than the world which was. Ap- 
positeness may not always guarantee 
success, but lack of appositeness in for- 
eign relations in the past has left no 
record of commanding achievement. 


POLITICAL BACKGROUND ' 


Very greatly oversimplified, the inter- 
national scene of fifteen years or so ago 
in which our cultural exchanges were 
gestated exhibited about the following 
characteristics. The United States had 
emerged successfully from its second 
large-scale international military com- 
mitment to put down a challenge to 
free democracy. It emerged, moreover, 
as the strongest single power in the 
world. Its prewar posture of relative 
national isolation had been destroyed. 
Its people accepted this fact, however 
grudgingly. The United States acqui- 
esced, too, in the notion that it must 
shoulder new leadership responsibilities 
in world affairs, although the outlines 
of these responsibilities, beyond the ob- 
vious immediate problems of reconstruc- 
tion, were unclear. 

“Of one thing the nation appeared 
quite certain, perhaps as a result of the 
unhappy lessons of a previous genera- 
tion. Viable international mechanisms 
had to be devised through which to 
buttress international comity, to make 
possible the achievement of lasting 
and equitable international peace. The 
power we then held in our hands, and 
the absence of foreseeable challenges to 
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it, appeared to provide time for a con- 
structive attack on the problem of 
world stability. . 

Accepting the leadership role from 
other hands, the United States chose 
first to exercise it through a form of 
international organization—the United 
Nations. We entrusted to its machin- 
- ery a considerable portion of our hopes 
for the future. 

We did not, however, limit exclusively 
to this machinery our efforts to stabilize 
the international scene. The most ob- 
vious of our other policy postures were 
to be discerned in bilateral, regional, 
and other multilateral arrangements for 
political, military, and economic affairs, 
and a substantial Mutual Security Pro- 
gram. We chose, that is, a combination 
of means to achieve our ends: (1) a 
new form of world organization, (2) 
direct relationships with other states 
along not unfamiliar lines, and (3) a 
unilateral pattern of economic and mili- 
tary stabilization which embraced some 
new elements of emphasis. 

_ To these broad instruments of policy 

we added another which, although rooted 
in programs with an honorable history, 
was essentially new-—a public policy 
commitment to cultural and educational 
exchanges. 

The philosophy underlying these ex- 
changes was simple. Within the limits 
of our vision at the time, it was prob- 
ably sound. As reflected in legislation, 
it was that the promotion of mutual un- 
derstanding between states would lessen 
the likelihood of tensions born of igno- 
rance and fear. Here appeared an op- 
portunity to construct the defenses of 
the peace in the minds of men where, 
it was widely agreed, wars originated. 
Given a period which would be rela- 
, tively free of direct challenges to peace 
by virtue of our assured and continuing 
power superiority, the development of 
new processes of intellectual communi- 
cations appeared to be a singularly con- 
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structive step to take. We believed, that 
is, that a period of grace was available 
during which the loag-range potential 
effects of cultural communication could 
be exploited to advartage. 


CURRENT PEILOSOPHY 


This rationale was ~eflected in the leg- 
islative underpinning provided for cul- 
tural exchanges, principally in two acts: 
the Fulbright Amendment to the Sur- 
plus Property Act of 1944 (Pub. Law 
584, 79th Congress, epproved August’ 1, 
1946, 60 Stat. 754, as amended) and 
the Smith-Mundt Act (Pub. Law 402, 
80th Congress, approved January 27, 
1948, 62 Stat. 6, as emended). 

The Fulbright Act broadly authorized 
the use of foreign currency accumula- 
tions for, among other things, financing 
educational activities of or for American 
citizens in other countries, in schools 
and institutions of h:gher learning, and 
of the citizens of foreign countries in 
American schools and institutions of 
higher learning. 

The Smith-Mundt Act embodied a 
declaration of congressional intent which 
has strongly colorec both public and 
private exchanges of persons ever since 
its enactment. The Congress specified 
therein that “. . . the objectives of this 
Act are to enable the Government of 
the United States to promote a better 
understanding of the United States in 
other countries, and to increase mutual 
understanding between the people of the 
United States and the people of other 
countries.” In addition to providing for 
an information servic2 to serve these ends 
—~in its latest incarnation the United 
States Information Azency—the Act fur- 
ther provided in Section 2 for: 


. an educational exchange service to co- 
operate with other nations in— 


(a) the interchange o? persons, knowledge, 
and skills; 
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(b), the rendering of technical and other 
services; 

(c) the interchange of developments in the 
field of education, the arts, and sci- 
ences. 


Both acts mirrored the psychology of 
a nation turning, at the height of its 
power and prestige, from a commitment 
to destroy a totalitarian onslaught on 
free democracy—the goal successfully 
prosecuted in the war itself—to a pro- 
gram of constructive amelioration of 
what were then conceived to be the un- 
derlying tensions between men and na- 
tions. 

It is pertinent to notice also that both 
acts predated the conceptions later em- 
bodied in the Point Four technical co- 
operation doctrine of President Truman. 
In a sense, the latter represents a con- 
ception of the national interest falling 
somewhere between the “realities” as 
seen between 1944 and 1947 and those 
becoming painfully evident several years 
later. By 1949 the utility of the edu- 
cational instrument, the enlargement of 
the concept of cultural, or technical, ex- 
changes, was being viewed in terms of 
newer dimensions of world politics. In 
the light of emerging problems which 
had been substantially unforeseen in 
earlier legislation, the newer dimensions 
were to impose new imperatives. Since 
the “new” problems shaped the new im- 
peratives, further definition should be 
attempted. 


New PROBLEMS FOR EXCHANGES 


Almost totally unanticipated in the 
cultural relations programs of the im- 
mediate post-World War II world, the 
new problems took essentially three 
forms: (1) a bipolarization of effective 
world power, based upon the growing 
dichotomy between the “Free World” 
and, the Communist-dominated world; 
(2) a vastly accelerated pace of scien- 
tific development, especially in nuclear 
science; and (3) an explosion of -na- 
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tionalism in the hitherto underdeveloped 
areas of the world. As time went on, 
each of these problems, virulent enough 
in itself, became even more menacing in 
combination. 

The first of these problems has pre- 
occupied this nation since 1947. With 
the Soviet -Union and the United States 
increasingly moving into leadership po- 
sitions in their respective blocs, it was 
obviously critical that their respective 
objectives became at the same time anti- 
thetical,. indeed, probably irreconcilable. 

Concurrently, the development of a 
potential in nuclear science, the propor- 
tions of which are even yet unknown, 
placed in the hands of the respective 
blocs a new kind of power—a power 
quite outmoding accustomed concepts of 
national interest, objectives, and diplo- 
macy. For the first time in his history, 
man developed the undoubted power to 
destroy himself. Moreover, this scien- 
tific capacity appears, thus far, to have 
outstripped existing instruments of po- 
litical and social control. 

The other core problem exhibited an 
equally unfathomable potential. At base, 
a revolution of nascent nationalisms 
came into being all around the under- 
developed world. As time passed, this 
revolution more and more exhibited evi- 
dences of a lethal challenge to the civi- 
lization of white, Western man, which 
had hitherto predominated. Each of 
the Cold War protagonists has been 
massively challenged by this develop-. 
ment. Each has had to attempt to con- 
trol it. 


NEEDED: A REVISED PHILOSOPHY 


These were not the problems to which 
our foreign policies were addressed fif- 
teen years ago. These were certainly 
not the problems which cultural rela- 
tions were designed to meet fifteen years 
ago. By contrast to this earlier and 
simpler time, our current relationship to 
the rest of the world, the goals and ob- 
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jectives of our broad national policy, 
the philosophy of our cultural exchange 
operations, all will stand or fall in the 
light of solutions to political bipolariza- 
tion; scientific exploitation, in particu- 
lar of the atom; and the national am- 
bitions of the largely non-Western, non- 
white majority of the globe. 

Each of these newer “core” problems 
is also characterized by immediacy and 
urgency. Time is not on the side of 
men or nations to whom action in large 
matters is uncongenial, who believe that 
what appears to be insoluble will be 
more susceptible of solution if it ma- 
tures. Nor, being urgent and immediate, 
do the problems easily lend themselves 
to amelioration through such long-term, 
penetrative means as cultural communi- 
cation. We may discern in this fact one 
of the most difficult of the dilemmas 
confronting cultural exchanges. In sur- 
veying the urgent new needs to be met, 
therefore, we must recognize that while 
education is the broad instrument of 
cultural communication upon which the 
exchanges must depend, it is peculiarly 
a. long-range and penetrative instrument. 

It is necessary, also, to emphasize that 
the functions which we wish exchange 
and international education to perform 
are, at base, political. The promotion 
of mutual understanding is no longer 
an adequate umbrella under which to 
shelter programs directed, for example, 
to meeting United States interests in 
underdeveloped areas. In these lands, 
mutual understanding is very low on 
their list of priorities; freedom, power, 
and the benefits of industrialization are 
very high. Yet, for a number of sound 
reasons, it is, perhaps, precisely in the 
underdeveloped areas that the greatest 
cultural relations opportunity presents 
itself in the next five to ten years. And, 
` five to ten years may be all we have in 
which to develop international educa- 
tional exchange into a program apposite 
to our present central problems. 
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THE POLITICAL IMPERATIVES | 


If we seriously examine the propor- 
tions of the political task ahead, the out- 
lines of it are not obscure. In all prob- 
ability, as has been suggested, the pri- 
ority of international exchange effort 
must lie in the predominantly non- 
Western, nonwhite cultures which have 
generally been labelled underdeveloped; 
that is, the effort must be applied, for 
the most part, to the solution of one of 
the three central problems now con- 
fronting us, as previously defined. Al- 
though no example will fit all cases, the 
problems of international exchange with 
and educational assistance to Sub-Sahara 
Africa fairly epitomize the new impera- 
tives, the new problems, and the new 
dimensions of effort. 

Africa is a relatively meaningless term 
politically, except as it geographically 
locates a vast continent which, in the 
future, could profoundly alter the course 
of man’s history. What matters most 
to us at the moment is that Africa is, 
in actuality, a complex of races, tribes, 
nations, and cultures in which revolu- 
tion is presently taking place or is 
threatening. This revolution comes to 
focus in multiple nationalistic aspira- 
tions. Those aspirations spring from 
the determination of Africa’s peoples, 
hitherto submerged, as they see it, by 
the white minority of the world, to 
achieve virtually overnight a status 
which cost white, Western man two 
millennia of struggle. 

Revolution has seldom in history 
been reasonable, orderly, or predictable. 
Wherever it occurs in today’s deeply 
divided world, all responsible states 
must calculate their courses with rela- 
tion to it—or run eventual risks of 
great magnitude. 


EDUCATING REVOLUTION 


The African revolution appears to 
pose for us the extraordinarily difficult 
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task of seeking to contain exploding Af- 
rican aspirations while helping to direct 
them to maturity by means alternative 
to revolution. The means we prefer and 
through which, by and large, we ac- 
count for the relatively orderly develop- 
ment of Western industrialized society 
of this century are evolutionary. What 
we really search for are the means to 
control the explosion of African na- 
tionalist and racial aspirations in ways 
which will render them reasonable, or- 
derly, and predictable. We seek, in 
short, to educate a revolution. This is 
no small order. 

It happens that we share with the Af- 
ricans the conviction that education is 
the key to their future development. 
Although we and they may have differ- 
ent conceptions of the goals and proc- 
esses of education, we do not differ on 
its efficacy. This common understand- 
ing at least makes possible a joint attack 
on Africa’s political—and educational— 
problems. 


l 


RESOURCES AND INSTITUTIONS 


The reason why education appears to 
be the key to the issues we confront in 
Africa, to pursue the example further, is 
that the national, the political problems 
of the Africans depend for solution upon 
the development of their vast human 
and material resources and upon the 
building of their national institutions. 

It is at this point, however, that the 
critica] dilemma earlier suggested be- 
comes most obvious. The educational 
process is, in fact, long range and pene- 
trative. Yet, a revolutionary situation 
provides little time for either the long 
range or the penetrative. Concretely, 
the Africans aspire to the status and 
the rights, if not the responsibilities, of 
modern, Western industrial societies— 
at once. The prime tool, however, with 
which they can reasonably work toward 
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national maturity, toward the rights 
and responsibilities of advanced socie- 
ties, is education. And the efficacy of 
this tool in any culture is not immedi- 
ate. New approaches to cultural rela- 
tions, technical assistance, and educa- 
tional exchange must probe for the an- 
swer to this dilemma. 

Our problem is additionally compli- 
cated by the deep immaturities of the 
Africans themselves, immaturities paral- 
leled elsewhere in the underdeveloped 
world. Chiefs of state, for example, 
much less ministers of education, are not 
infrequently in their late twenties or 
early thirties. In such volatile societies, 
this fact should occasion no surprise. 
We need only to recall the youthfulness 
of leaders in our own revolution. How- 
ever, the African leaders, by and large, 
spring from backgrounds not far re- 
moved from tribal cultures. The train- 
ing they have received largely in Brit- 
ish or other European universities can- 
not easily substitute for the roots which 
our own leading revolutionists had in 
the relatively advanced European cul- 
tures of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

In many instances, African leadership 
is newly come to power. It naturally 
means to stay in power. It sees the 
avenue to power in forwarding national- 
ist goals which, though perhaps unrea- 
sonable in our eyes, are now irreducible 
for the Africans. Moreover, elements 
of real political power are at the dis- 
posal of this leadership. For example, 
by the simple “head count” of states in 
the United Nations, the newer African 
nations have already so transformed 
that-body that we may, henceforth, per- 
sist in a myth if we consider the United 
Nations to ‘be the cornerstone of our 
foreign policy. So also in respect to 
the programs of educational assistance 
which they seek from us and which it 
is to our interest to provide, the Africans 
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can confront us with a negotiating tech- 
nique which forces us to outbid the So- 
viets for the chance to assist them! 

These evidences of political power, 
despite national immaturity, should not 
surprise us or even particularly alarm 
us. They are to be expected. We can 
anticipate more rather than fewer pres- 
sures to result from them in the years 
ahead. To meet these pressures, a cool 
appraisal of our own self-interest as 
well as theirs is required. A prime prin- 
ciple to be observed is that the educa- 
tional assistance we give must be ap- 
posite to indigenous African needs, but 
not necessarily to indigenous needs as 
conceived by Africans. A new univer- 
sity in a new African state will undoubt- 
edly enhance the prestige of the minister 
of education who secured the external 
subsidy. It may be precisely the criti- 
cal component in the development of 
that state or region—or it may not. A 
sound primary and secondary school 
base, perhaps less politically attractive 
locally, may instead be the real and 
pressing requirement. A sensible politi- 
cal principle to adopt, here as elsewhere 
in the emerging nations, will be to de- 
cline any pressures of political black- 
mail. 

In our preliminary soundings of the 
problem, it would appear that we have 
exhibited wisdom in identifying our 
broad self-interest with the develop- 
ment of Africa’s human resources and 
the building of African political institu- 
tions. Since outside educational assist- 
ance is massively required, the problem 
is how to marshal our assistance and 
through what means to provide it. 

- The components of the African prob- 
lem are to be found in much of the un- 
derdeveloped world. To manage such 
political as well as educational over- 
tones, to evolutionize otherwise revolu- 
tionary situations without making too 
many of the wrong guesses ourselves, 
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will require all the intelligence as well 
as resources and goodwill that we can 
muster. We shall need, to reiterate, the 
willingness to revamp our present basic 
conceptions of exchanges and interna- 
tional educational assistance, for those 
conceptions are rooted in an already 
outdated world, and to adjust our con- 
ceptions to the present posture of inter- 
national relations. 

Apart from a re-evaluation of the 
goals to be sought and the problems to 
be confronted in the seeking, we can 
presently anticipate some of the re- 
quirements of a new cultural relations 
and exchange posture for the United 
States. 

A revised public philosophy seems 
clearly to be the first requirement. This 
can be reflected both in legislation and 
in executive administration of the pub- 
lic programs. It should, further, touch 
not only upon the rationale of what we 
do, but the way and the machinery for 
doing it. 


LEGISLATION 


A new declaration of congressional in- 
tent must authorize a long-term com- 
mitment to educational and cultural re- 
lations as a matter of public policy. It 
should also recognize the existence of 
broad United States Government in- 
volvement and provide a basis for con- 
solidating the purposes and efforts of 
the major agencies concerned. At pres- 
ent, . these are, principally, the De- 
partment of State, the United States 
Information Agency, the International 
Cooperation Administration, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, 
and the Department of Defense. The 
legislation ‚should anticipate, however, 
that agency involvement may broaden 
as well as deepen and provide the neces- 
sary fluidity of authorization. . 

The Congress should also free the ad- 
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ministering agencies from current re- 
strictions on their public information 
activities. The day is past when we can 
safely indulge fears of domestic propa- 
ganda, the build-up of lobbies in the 
private sector, as the unavowed objec- 
tives of public information in foreign 
operations agencies. The functions of 
these agencies need to be comprehended 
by the American people. The agencies 
should be permitted openly to explain 
the roles they are asked to play in the 
public interest. 

New legislation should also take ac- 
count of the need to integrate programs 
in the public sector with programs in 
the private sector. The combined re- 
sources of both sectors are probably in- 
sufficient to mount the effort required. 
On this account, if no other, we must 
provide not only the atmosphere but 
also the means for the most efficient use 
of such resources as we have; and gov- 
ernment must share with the co-operat- 
ing private agencies such as the founda- 
tions and the academic community the 
burdens of planning as well as of imple- 
menting the cultural relations of this 
nation. l 

Finally, the Congress must also recog- 
nize the obligation of the United States 
Government adequately to fund cultural 
programs. This is especially true of pro- 
grams utilizing the facilities of the aca- 
demic community. At the present time, 
our educational institutions are covering 
costs of exchange programs from finan- 
cial resources inadequate to their task 
of providing education for our own 
people. i 

Legislation reflecting these broad pur- 
poses is presently under consideration. 
If enacted, it should constitute the first 
critical step in bringing exchanges into 
accord with current realities. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Presuming a revised legislative man- 
date, new flexibility and purpose must 
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come to characterize administration of 
cultural relations within the executive 
branch. Major attention has been given 
to this problem in one of the task-force 
reports prepared for and at the request 
of President Kennedy. 

This task-force report correctly recog- 
nizes the primacy of executive intent by 
calling for forceful presidential leader- 
ship. It is probably fair to say that 
such central support has been lacking 
throughout most of the history of our 
exchanges. As a consequence, cultural 
relations in general have consistently 


suffered the timidities of an executive 


branch fearful of the reactions of the 
Congress. Programs have neither been 
imaginative nor adequate in scope. With 
new legislative authorization and sup- 
port, and with assumption of forceful 
executive responsibility, these shortcom- 
ings can be corrected. They must be. 

Responsibility for ultimate decision 
within the executive branch, as author- 
ized in new legislation, should be fixed. ` 
It is difficult to escape the conclusion 
that this responsibility must devolve 
upon the Department of State. This 
conclusion, however, carries its own 
problems and caveats, among them: 
(1) the unresolved administrative issues 
posed by the fact that major foreign 
relations responsibilities are carried out 
by many agencies other than the De- 
partment of State, a fact which has 
given rise in the past to unreal distinc- 
tions being drawn between “policy” and 
“operating” functions; and (2) the ad- 
ministrative issues posed in the field of 
cultural relations by the fact that the 
Department of State must, at one and 
the same time, implement certain spe- 
cific programs and co-ordinate the total 
government effort of which its own pro- 
grams are a part. 

Congressional recognition of the prin- 
ciple of adequate reimbursement to co- 


‘operating agencies in the private sector 


for programs carried on in the national 
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interest must also find its parallel in the 
executive branch. Agencies such as the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, which utilize the resources of 
higher education on a large scale, must 
perceive that educational services are 
not a commodity for purchase, but that, 
instead, the government is investing in 
a process the full value of which de- 
pends upon its independence of opera- 
tion and upon a true no-profit-no-loss 
financial relationship with government. 
Higher education is an experienced and 
fiscally responsible segment of our so- 
ciety. It should not be expected par- 
tially to finance its overseas efforts. nor 
be administratively supervised in the 
prosecution of educational tasks by fed- 
eral officers primarily interested in com- 
pliance with industrial-type contracts. 


CO-ORDINATION 


The administration of government ef- 
fort in cultural relations must, further, 
be co-ordinated with the private sector. 
In principle, there are several ways in 
which this co-ordination can be ap- 
proached. The frst is to create a policy- 
advisory and liaison bridge between gov- 
ernment and co-operating agencies out- 
side of it. Such a bridge is envisioned, 
it appears, in the Kennedy task-force 
report, which recommends a new Ad- 
visory Commission on Educational Ex- 
change. As recommended, this citizen 
body, appointed by the President, would 
have a broader range of responsibility 
than has been reposed in the existing 
commission ‘created under the Smith- 
Mundt Act. One critical principle must 
be observed, however, in the use of this 
or any other advisory commission. It 
will be a sterile instrument if it is used 
by government, as the present commis- 
sion has been used, as a source of pub- 
lic approval for courses previously de- 
termined by the department. Unless 
-such advisory bodies can be drawn into 
the earliest stages of official planning 
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and programming, they cannot be ef- 
fective aids to public policy. 

. A second avenue to increasingly ef- 
fective co-operation is beyond the initia- 
tive of government. Cultural exchange 
commitments in the private sector ex- 
hibit their own diffuseness, both as to 
agencies of sponsorship and agencies of 
program operation. What is needed 
here, as the recent Morrill Committee 
report on the role of the university 
in world affairs? has pointed out, is 
a private agency shouldering functions 
for the private sector ranging from the 
dispensing of information to the pro- 
vision of program advice and counsel, 
both to government and to private spon- 
sors. Although such an agency would 
not be in a position to control or even 
to co-ordinate private efforts directly, it 
could provide a nearly indispensable 
channel between government and non- 
government programs in exchange and 
cultural relations. 

With public policy broadened and 
clarified by the Congress, with execu- 
tive administration made at once more 
responsive and responsible, with means 
available the better to co-ordinate long- 
range cultural relations programs in both 
the public and the private sectors, sober 
thought should be given to the nature of 
the program tools available. More, pro- 
gram tools needed may go well beyond 
those available. 


INSTRUMENTS AVAILABLE 


Of the programs presently carried out 
in the public sector, two overshadow all 
the rest: the exchanges of persons pro- 
grams and the interinstitutional pro- 
grams in technical co-operation. 


Exchanges of persons 


There cannot be much doubt either 
about the inherent validity of the ex- 


1 Report of the Morrill Committee, The 
University and World Affairs (New York: 
Ford Foundation, 1961). 
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changes of persons or about the quite 
inadequate scale on which they have 
_ been, thus far, conducted. What is 
needed for the future, however, is not 
necessarily more of the same. 

To illustrate, recent proposals for as 
much as a tenfold expansion of intake 
of foreign exchanges each year smack 
of serious unreality. It is not only 
that enormous expansion of machinery 
and very substantial additional funding 
would be required. More importantly, 
it is seriously to be doubted that the 
fruitful absorptive capacity of our sys- 
tem of higher education could be ex- 
panded twofold, much less tenfold. 

Moreover, before any expansion of 
these programs is undertaken, appraisal 
of their specific continuing contribu- 
tions to public policy is a prerequisite. 
We have, for example, traditionally ex- 
pended much effort and large amounts 
of public funds upon short-term leader 
grants. The continuing viability of this 
type of grant is, in the light of experi- 
ence and the newer problems we face, 
open to honest -question. Aside from 


the inevitable abuses of the system by - 


the foreign visitors themselves, the pro- 
gram value of thirty- to ninety-day 
whirlwind tours of the United States 
may be legitimately doubted. Besides, 
in some countries at least, such grants 
have now been given over a long enough 
period of years as to cause some strain 
in the selecting machinery, unless we 
make a practice of returning the same 
leaders to the United States on a peri- 
odic basis! 

To name but one of the many other 
areas of exchange of persons activity 
which deserves serious attention, it 
may be observed that the administra- 
tion of any such program virtually her- 
metrically sealed from other projects 
which it could profitably supplement is 
ripe for adjustment. To be fair, it is 
necessary to acknowledge efforts in re- 
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cent years to meet this problem through 
unified “country programs” overseas. 
Nonetheless, broad opportunities have 
been missed; for example, personal ex- 
changes have not been capitalized upon 
as direct program supplements or com- 
plements to the International Coopera- 
tion Administration university-to-univer- 
sity contract programs. In politically 
sensitive areas in particular, such joint 
planning could go far toward diluting 
some of the built-in hazards of cultural 
arrogance to which the institutional pro- 
grams in technical co-operation are es- 
pecially prey. 

The future may require, in fact, less 
emphasis in these exchanges upon per- 
sons as persons and more upon them as 
persons in the context of substantive 
programs to which they might usefully 
be related. To date, only small begin- 
nings, ill-funded and tentative, have 
been made in this particular. Greater 
flexibility to capitalize imaginatively on 
the several arrows in our cultural quiver 
should mark our forward planning. 


Institutional exchanges 


Special note should be taken, also, of 
the fact that the very valuable Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration pro- 
gram in technical co-operation education 
should be permanently accepted in the 
official family of cultural exchange pro- 
grams. Its virtues have not infrequently 
been obscured within the bureaucracy 
by its parentage, its relative wealth, and 
its technical coloration, 

Enough experience has now been had, 
however, to demonstrate extraordinary 
long-range values in the university-to- 
university . programs. First, they have 
already set the stage for acknowledg- 
ment by American higher education of 
world, rather than parochial, responsi- 
bility. Second, their operation places a. 
high premium upon sharing jointly with 
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the underdeveloped areas the peculiar 
strengths of applied American science. 
Third, they invest the prestige of our 
institutions, as institutions, in the suc- 
cess of their undertakings—a facet of 
strength largely missing from the per- 
sonal exchanges. Finally, they involve 
whole institutions and the communities 
of those institutions in America in an 
appreciation in depth of foreign cul- 
tures. Overall, they give promise of 
being one of the best continuing chan- 
nels of intellectual communication avail- 
able to public policy. 

Even so, we should not overlook their 
clear shortcomings. 

Perhaps more than any other single 
drawback, technical co-operation assist- 
ance in. underdeveloped areas is psycho- 
logically risky. It is based upon Ameri- 
can superiority in technical and applied 
science. It presumes needs on the part 
of the host countries which limit their 
ability to reciprocate and, thereby, chal- 
lenges their self-respect. Unless educa- 
tional assistance in this field can.be in- 
creasingly based upon genuine exchange, 
it could be counterproductive. At pres- 
ent, little of it is so based. 

We need to exploit widely, possibly 
through the channels of exchanges of 
persons, opportunities to solidify a re- 
ciprocal relationship; to open the chan- 
nels to a flow of distinguished host- 
country intellectuals in fields where they 
can obviously contribute to us. India is 
a good example of a culture to which 
we provide technical assistance and from 
which we could draw much strength in 
the humanities, broadly conceived. The 
dissimilarities in such an exchange would 
strengthen, not weaken, it and would 
solve delicate political problems in such 
sensitive areas. l 

Institutionalized co-operation in pub- 
lic policy alsọ exhibits its own special 
difficulties. Universities are custodians 
of unique values in our society, and 
their independence is the sine qua non 
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of their contribution to the common- 
wealth.. They cannot safely be used as 
agents of public policy, either substan- 
tively or. fiscally. Governmental public 
responsibility, on the other hand, does 
not easily comport with the degree of 
independence required for universities 
to fulfill functions in government’s own 
behalf. Moreover, uneasiness is rightly 
entertained by both partners concerning 
increasing university dependence upon 
public funds. 

All of these factors combine to im- 
peril a co-operative relationship essen- 
tial to the public business. They can 
be mitigated, if not surmounted, by 
broadening the segment of university 
participation in appraising the needs to 
be served overseas by educational means 
and in the planning of the programs it 
conducts for government. Further, gov- 
ernment must come to accept the insti- 
tutions engaged in cultural and techni- 
cal relations as fiscally responsible, free- 
ing them from administrative hobbles 
which presently restrict their very edu- 
cational functions. . 


UNTAPPED RESOURCES 


£ 


These things said, it is appropriate 
to observe that a substantial reservoir 
of institutional interest in cultural rela- 
tions still remains untapped. The pub- 
lic interest would benefit by broadening 
the participation of the academic com- 
munity and so would higher education. 
It should be an objective of government 
to spread the load, and the opportu- 
nity, well beyond the present academic 
base. 

The interest neither of institutions 
nor of individuals should, however, be 
the touchstone of cultural relations en- 
gagement. So delicate, as well as poli- 
tically potent, are the tasks to be ful- 
filled, that competence rather than in- 
terest is of prime importance. Cultural 
relations are no longer, if they ever 


Anatomy of the Problem: Who Should Come? 


By Evinor K. Wor 


Asstract: The philosophy of American education is that 
every educable person should have the opportunity to choose 
freely and pursue the course of studies he believes best suited 
to his individual goals and purposes. This philosophy is gen- 
erally extended to foreign students who come from abroad to 
study in the United States. Such a philosophy does not take 
into account, however, the cultural and technological differ- 
ences between the United States and the underdeveloped areas 
of the world, from which over half the foreign students in the 
United States come. When students from abroad, no matter 
how able, pursue courses which prepare them for careers which 
are useless and unavailable in their own countries, they return 
home only to become frustrated and discontented. The United 
States should, perhaps, exercise some control over the fields 
which students from other countries pursue. Such control 
would represent an abridgement of the American philosophy 
of education, but, judiciously exercised, the comparative use- 
fulness of the training and skills acquired in the United States 
would be vastly increased. Practically, the United States © 
Government should reach mutually satisfactory understand- 
ings with other governments as to who should come and for 
what purposes and should gain the co-operation cf American 
universities for better defined participation in the international 
educational exchange program.—Ed. 
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A / HO should come to study in the 

Y United States? An idealistic and 
quick answer to the question would be 
that everyone or anyone should come. 
We in the United States like to think 
of ourselves as truly believing that all 
men are created equal and as often 
acting upon that belief. We tend, there- 
fore, to think of ourselves as individu- 
ally and collectively capable of any en- 
deavor. Being a nation of immigrants, 
we like to believe we accept and, indeed, 
welcome those who come to our melting 
pot to share our substance. We like to 
believe that the handicap that a non- 
English-speaking immigrant might ini- 
tially have will soon be overcome. We 
like to believe, and we certainly hope, 
that our educational system is broad and 
elastic enough for all interests to be 
suited and capacities stretched and 
trained. 

Such an idealistic but hasty response, 
though satisfying to our myths and na- 
tional dreams, may well be a dangerous 
error. Our educational system, unique 
by any standards, reflects, as does any 
educational system, the neéds of a given 
society—in this case, twentieth-century, 
industrialized America. Friendly for- 
eign observers of our mass methods usu- 
ally comment favorably on the quality 
of our postgraduate studies, but they 
often deplore the casual and nonspecific 
incubation period before the more seri- 
ous student has the opportunity to de- 
velop. The working hours for some 67 
million Americans are decreasing; we 
are educating, whether we admit it or 
not, for a. leisured society. We must 
face the true nature of our evolving edu- 
cational approach. The fact is that 
every society has different needs, and 
the needs of others, especially the newly 
emerging nations, are radically different 
from our own. 


THE NEEDS oF Tuose WHo COME 


Today, over half the foreign students 
coming to our institutions come from 


-and security in the atomic age. 
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countries which have just recently ap- 
proached the cohesive stage of self- 
determination. This percentage is in- 
creasing yearly. Their needs are total: 
from their desire to initiate universal 
and compulsory education to the knowl- 
edge of and desire for some comfort 
They 
are determined to satisfy the needs of 
their own societies. They know their 


goals are attainable but that their own 


educational facilities are inadequate. 
They will, therefore, send abroad all the 
students they can spare for higher and 
higher education. 

They expect all skills will be utilized, 
if not immediately, at least eventually. 
Very few of these countries consider it 
extravagant to have their nationals edu- 
cated beyond the individual’s own pros- 
pects of being absorbed in the right job 
in the right place after he has been 
trained abroad. These nations are not 
unaware of the personal frustrations 
which develop. They regretfully accept 
the frustrations as one penalty which 
must be paid by societies challenged by 
the need to do everything at once. 
Where foreign exchange problems arise, 
at least there are indirect controls opera- 
tive. When this is the case, a govern- 
ment has the opportunity to exercise 
a selective process. Certain countries— 
Indonesia, Burma, and Ghana—rigor- 
ously plan for the vocational absorption 
of their students when they return from 
abroad. We might ponder how far con- 
trols should go and how effective they 
can be. | 

Knowing there will be more and more 
students coming, we must begin to con- 
sider the numbers and whether there is 
anything sacred or any safety in num- 
bers. All nations hope their educational 
wares will have a beneficial and lasting 
value to the student from abroad. Cer- 
tainly the Russians are making a great 
deal of their Friendship University, and, 
in one university or another, they are 
willing to accept students from all over 
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the world: Yet it has become apparent 
in recent -years that neither the Soviet 
nor the American scene is immediately 
and ideally suited for many hopeful 
young students who arrive to study in 
either country. 

Because the nations of the world want 
- training for their young, wherever they 
can get it, we must question, too, 
whether the curriculum offered in Ameri- 
can institutions enables the foreign stu- 
dent to come to grips with the practical 
and theoretical issues which are most 
relevant to the solution of problems 
facing his country. The immediate 
reply to such a question might be that 
such an implied responsibility is none 
of our business. On the other hand, if 
we are attempting to give each foreign 
student the best educational and social 
experience he is capable of absorbing, 
our thinking and planning must, to some 
extent, reflect his country’s need, if we 
are to be a responsible people. 

Yet it is obvious, since we know so 
little of the returnee, that we would be 
operating on a hypothesis we cannot 
demonstrate. We cannot be certain that 
the best laid plans for selection, based 
solely or to a great extent on training 
urgently required by each emergent 
country, would be wholly productive. 
We can only assume a necessarily sub- 
jective judgment and one sincerely based 


on our conviction that we must assist. 


the foreign student in terms of his coun- 
try’s present needs. 


THOSE ALREADY HERE 


If we examine the foreign student 
population in the United States as re- 
ported for the academic year 1959- 
1960, we can observe, generally at least, 
the present composition of our foreign 
student body. There are approximately 
50,000 students listed,t of whom just 


1 Foreign student advisers question this fig- 
ure. It is certainly a minimum, because it is 
compiled from forms voluntarily filled out by 
the foreign students. Many foreign students 
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over 4,000 are here in whole or in part 
as a result of our government’s financial 
aid. Of the 2,652 full scholarships listed, 
one-half are awarded to students from 
Asia, 10 per cent to students from Af- 
rica, 12 per cent to students from the 
Near and Middle East, and 18 per cent 
to students from Latin America. 

The 4,000 young people, twenty-five 
years of age on the average, have been 


. carefully selected and well trained either 


at the preparatory or undergraduate 
level. They will return home with good 
training in fields well suited for their 
personal wishes, though not necessarily 
for their national needs. They probably 
have adequate financial resources and 
an adequate knowledge of English, both 
written and oral, by the time they begin 
their first semester of studies. While 
they are here, they have been given, in 
addition to their academic experiences, 
many services which have increased the 
value of the training for which they 
came. ‘They received a well-designed 
introduction to the American academic 
world and the dynamics of American 
life through orientation programs con- 
ducted either in their home country prior 
to their departure for the United States 
and/or at some ten centers in the United 
States after their arrival but prior to 
the beginning of the academic year. It 
is, therefore, fair to assume that almost 
9 per cent of our foreign student popu- 
lation will benefit fully from their ex- 
perience here. 

: Another group, some 2,250, are sent 
by their own governments. Here again, 
there is reason to believe they come to 
us reasonably well trained academically 
with an adequate command of English © 
and with a reasonable amount of money 
to make their lives here comfortable 
without the need to sacrifice time to 
earn their maintenance. Most impor- 
tant of all, they are likely to arrive with 
a sound concept of their own country, 


simply ignore university requests for the in- 
formation. 


Ca 
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a knowledge of its problems, and an 
eagerness to assist in and contribute to 
its growth. They have already made a 
personal identification with their own 
country’s future, and they are eager to 
get on with the business of preparation 
for their return. l 

Thus, at the most, some 6,700 stu- 
dents, or roughly 14 per cent, can be 
described as very likely to achieve the 
optimum, because they have been well 
screened and selected, well trained, well 
placed, and are fully conversant with 
the purposes of their training in the 
United States. Generally, too, their aca- 
demic performance has been excellent. 

Having recognized a clearly identi- 
fiable group, well selected and success- 
fully performing, it is now necessary to 
examine the great numbers whose origi- 


nal sponsorship and selection does not 


meet these high standards. 

Sir Oliver Franks has described the 
great struggle in the world today as a 
contest between North and South. In 
our foreign students’ nationalities, the 
booming needs of the southern areas 
are clearly revealed. Approximately 69 
per cent come from Latin America, Af- 
rica, Asia, and the Middle East, with 
students from Japan and the Union 
of South Africa excluded. Within the 
group are represented some ninety-five 
countries and territories. The basic 
educational background and training for 
matriculation at our institutions, from 
British schools and colleges in many 
parts of the world to mission school 
training in non-English-speaking coun- 
tries, naturally varies considerably. We 
have, therefore, in our institutions today 
some 35,000 human beings, to a great 
extent selected at random, who represent 
the greatest potential resource of their 
nations—namely, skilled and trained 
manpower. ‘These are men and women 
who come from areas of the world where 
literacy averages no more than 25 per 
cent, where a man who can read instruc- 
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tions for the installation of a tube well 
or teach basic reading is still unique. 

On the other hand, for the developed 
countries who do not have immediate 
educational and technical needs, our 
concern for them individually remains 
specific, but our attitude toward the 
northern nations can be considerably 
more relaxed. 


4 


Tear THIRTY-FIVE THOUSAND 


And so, if we eliminate for the pur- 
poses of this discussion those who have 
been well selected by our government 
and their own and the group who come 
from societies similar to our own, we are 
faced with the most intense and eager 
group of young hopefuls this century 
has probably ever gathered together in 
one country. They believe in the magi- 
cal miracle of the American experiment 
and their own need for education. They 
believe in their own futures, if not al- 
ways, we must sadly recognize, in the 
future of their own nations, and they 
come to us with a dream on their deter- 
mined faces. These 35,000 young peo- 
ple must be our greatest and gravest 
concern. 

13,451 are listed as coming under 
private auspices. They have received 
scholarships or fellowships directly from 
the institutions they are attending or 
from private nongovernmental organi- 
zations. Unquestionably, a number of 
these grants are made by experienced 
groups or individuals and often go to 
qualified and gifted students. Many 
university officials and American stu- 
dents welcome the student from abroad 
because of the opportunity this affords 
to learn and to know the attitudes and 
mores of other cultures. Admissions 
officers often are willing to take a chance 
on. a foreign student whose background 
and preparatory school or college may 
be hazy or unknown. The student’s own 
relative standing at home and the qual- 
ity of his previous training are difficult, 
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if not impossible, to assess. In addition, 
the particular needs of each country, 
though perhaps generally known hereto- 
fore, have not usually been considered 
by each dean of admissions as he selects 
or accepts each individual student. At 
the present time, all educationally ad- 
vanced countries are offering appealing 
scholarship inducements to students 
from underdeveloped areas. They are 
doing it, let us assume, with the best 
intentions in the world. Yet many 
ministers and heads of educational in- 
stitutions in Asia, Africa, and the Mid- 
dle East comment bitterly and forlornly 
when they describe the lures held out to 
“our best students” to leave home “often 
never to return.” 

In all this array of talent and hope 
eagerly seeking training here, it is naive 
for those concerned with foreign stu- 
dents to underestimate or to ignore 
the inherent possibilities for our nation 
to achieve certain national objectives: 
namely, an understanding of what we 
loosely call “the American Way of Life.” 
Approximately and hopefully 50,000 
pieces of on-the-spot reporting go home 
weekly to ninety-nine countries from 
these students. They describe in the 
most personal terms our academic world 
and all of us. Likewise, as many ambas- 
sadors accredited to the United States 
have noted, “these young people are my 
ambassadors.” We have, therefore, al- 
ways underlying the initial educational 
purpose for their being here, an aware- 
ness on both sides'of the impression we 
are making on one another and the re- 
sponsibility we and they have to give 
and receive only that which is mutually 
beneficial. 

It may be difficult to seek to estab- 
lish an over-all admissions policy for 
foreign students coming to us for train- 


ing. The individual choices and judg- ' 


ments of the various people at various 
points of selection and admission guar- 
antee a flexible and steady response to 
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constantly changing educational needs 
all over the world. The freedom to 
admit or to come is certainly consistent 
with the American democratic ideal. 
There can be no final directives of last- 
ing utility. 

But having acknowledged the desira- 
bility for freedom of choice, those con- 
cerned with the selection process must 
still face certain questions about each 
incoming student and, if they are so 
inclined, about our foraign student popu- 
lation as a whole. Perhaps also, Ameri- 
can educational institutions must con- 
sider whether their role should be to 
contribute to our national objectives. 


EDUCATION AND PURPOSES 


First, is a foreign student as an 
entity, solely apart from his personal 
purposes, an instrument of our foreign 
policy, or should we assume, though in- 
evitably an instrument of national objec- 
tives, that our primary interest is in the 
furtherance of the student’s educational 
experience? 

Second, should we consider establish- 
ing certain national guidelines for ad- 
missions officers and foreign student 
advisers, as well as for private groups 
offering scholarships, which would de- 
velop a more effective selection process 
as well as planning fer the foreign stu- 
dent’s orientation and existence during 
his stay in the United States? 

Third, should we consider the needs 
and current problems of the home coun- 
try together with individual needs and 
capacities as a joint basis for selection? 
Should a student from an emerging 
country come to the United States to 
study Chaucer or political science if the 
former is not essential and the latter 
could be studied as well at home? 
Should an undergraduate be encouraged 
to come or be admitted when it is rec- 
ognized that his studies, if graduate work 
is to be included, will take him away 
from his country for approximately 
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seven years? Should students from 
emerging countries come to take ad- 
vanced studies when it is well known 
that the newly acquired skills cannot 
possibly be used in the home country 
for many years? Shall we accept the 
qualified applicants knowing many will 
be misfits at home? Shall we, as we 
and our European allies often do, take 
many of the ablest young people, either 
graduate or undergraduate, to study: in 
a discipline which we know is already 
overcrowded at home and, as often as 
not, force them to return home to per- 
sonal frustration? 

Having asked these questions, we are 
immediately aware of the various pos- 
sible patterns of answers. What might 
be an answer for one area and country 
might not have any specific applica- 
bility for another. Certainly, where 
educational facilities are not available 
in quality or quantity, the American 
answer will always be for students to 
come here or for us to try to help them 
where they are. 

Acknowledging how little we know of 
the specific performance of at least 90 
per cent of the foreign students, certain 
assumptions and recommendations can 
still be made. It is noteworthy that 
these assumptions and recommendations 
are not exactly original. It is reassur- 
ing to find a consensus on the over-all 
problem developing among the people 
concerned with it. 


t 


ASSUMPTIONS 


General assumptions. Over 50,000 stu- 
dents are in.the United States to in- 
crease their intellectual or professional 
competence. The programs for short- 
term visitors and specialists are so dif- 
ferent from the long-range training ob- 
jectives of the student program that 
they can hardly be appraised in the 
same context. l 

We do not begin to know enough 
about the foreign students who are 
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here. Only limited and fragmentary 
studies have so far been done. Enough 
years, however, have now passed since 
the program assumed massive propor- 
tions for sufficient evidence to have ac- 
cumulated for analysis and to warrant 
a number of preliminary conclusions, 
suggestions, and recommendations which 
should be constantly modified as experi- 
ence and knowledge accumulate. 


Purpose and selection. We would wish 
to give each foreign student skills which 
will be useful in the growth and devel- 
opment of his own country, as well as 
for himself as a human being. In par- 
ticular, we are concerned with the 70 
per cent of our foreign student popula- 
tion coming from the emerging areas 
of the world. 

The program may well be the single 
most important United States informa- 
tion program. It certainly increases 
understanding of the American system. 
Hopefully, true understanding will lead 
to friendship. Exposure of the foreign 
student to our free and open society 
can suggest how he might adapt parts 
of the democratic experience to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions of his own 
country. The foreign student, however, 
is not likely to be much impressed with 
the democratic way of life unless it first 
gives him useful and applicable skills 
which will raise his standard of living 
and that of his country to decent levels. 
Inevitably, he sends home while he is 
here and will take home with him atti- 
tudes towards the United States which 
will influence his behavior for the rest 
of his- life. Inevitably also, a sizeable 
proportion of these students will be 
members of elite groups at home. The 
impressive size of foreign student groups 
in other countries—both those friendly 
and those unfriendly to us—is evidence 
that others recognize the potency of - 
this instrument. 

The present process of selection is 
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inadequate. Many come who never 
should have, and,’in the end, they are 
a burden.to themselves and to the col- 
leges. If the American institution ac- 
cepts an American only after intensive 
investigation of his suitability, how 
much more important this is for the 
foreign student! Most colleges can have 
little or no specific knowledge of the 


academic standards of most of the’ 


schools the foreign applicant has at- 
tended. In addition, there is serious 


reason to question the physical and emo-' 


tional capacity of many foreign stu- 
dents. The lack of doctors and poor 
diet, for example, preclude any guaran- 
tee of the physical capacity of the stu- 
dent to adjust to academic life and 
pressures. 


What happens here. Basic to the 
ability of the student to benefit from 
his stay ‘here is his initial competence 
in the English language. Theoretically, 
every applicant for a student visa to the 
United States has passed a qualifying 
examination. In practice, this does not 
work. Experience at the University of 
Pennsylvania indicates that one third 
of the new arrivals are inadequate in 
oral English and almost one-half are 
inadequate in the written. This usu- 
ally means the loss of at least the first 
semester and often the first year, to say 
nothing of the induced sense of failure 
in the student who usually thinks he 
knows more English than he does or 
the unnecessary harrassment of worried 
teachers inside and outside the class- 
room. 

Too many students are inadequately 
financed. As the number of students 
increases, so does the problem of money. 


This does not apply to those on full 


scholarship grants which are usually 
quite adequate. But, over half of the 
_ total are wholly dependent on their 
own. resources, and an additional group 
has only partial scholarships. The fi- 
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nancial burden of higher education in 
the United States is heavy, as any 
parent knows only too well; it is al- 
most prohibitive for any except the 
wealthiest in countries with low stand- 
ards of living. Even the wealthy en- 
counter serious obstacles in countries 
where dollar shortages compel strict 
rationing of resources. 

One might assume that these condi- 
tions would automatically limit the 
numbers coming on their own to those 
who could afford it, however undesirable 
it is to eliminate able, if impecunious, 
young people. In part, it does; but 
compulsion for education is so over- 
whelming that many will come here with 
little or no money and take any chance 
necessary. The motivation in such 
cases is much more admirable than the 
results. . 

During the first year, the United 
States Immigration Service quite prop- 
erly does not permit outside employ- 
ment, because the process of acclimati- 
zation to American life and education 
is quite difficult enough as it is without 
the distraction of a part-time job. Fur- 
thermore, many students are unemploy- 
able in any except the most elementary 
and low-paying jobs until they become 
familiar with American ways. After 
the first year, many students find it 
necessary to do so much outside work 
that their academic accomplishment— 
after all, the reason they came here—is 
measurably damaged. This is not to 
suggest that some outside employment 
cannot have constructive results. One 
foreign graduate student bitterly re- 
sented working in a university cafeteria, 
until it dawned on him that the two 
Americans working on either side of him 
were postdoctoral research men whose 
only reaction to the job was a sense of 
relief that eating, at least, was one 
problem they did not have to worry 
about. But it certainly is true that too 
many foreign students are washing too 
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many dishes to make any sense. And, 
at that, they are living too near the 
starvation level to do other than dam- 
age to their health and their school 
work. . 
Orientation for all foreign students 
is a necessity. Most foreign students 
arrive so ill prepared for the Ameri- 
can academic and social experience 
that, In many cases, the first semes- 
ter is a complete loss. The superior 
performance of United States Govern- 
ment grantees, all of whom have such 
a course, is eloquent testimony that 
this need not be so. American teach- 
ing methods, examination procedures, 
library and laboratory techniques vary 
so greatly that it is essential that stu- 
dents coming from other countries have 
the opportunity to practice our methods 
and to understand their utility. The 
practical business of living presents ob- 
stacles to the newcomer. ‘Time, energy, 
and embarrassment can be saved if tact- 
ful training is given. Any traveler 
knows how enriching and useful some 
prior knowledge of a new country can 
be. Often students arrive and imme- 
diately find themselves in the hurly- 
butly of student dife and responsibility 
before they know how to get their laun- 
dry done or buy a postage stamp. 
Graduate students receive better 
grades than do undergraduates. Stud- 
ies generally have revealed a steadier 
and more concentrated approach to 


work and work habits among graduate 


students. They are more serious about 
their studies. Since the college years 
are formative ones, students, if pos- 
sible, should be putting down roots 
into the cultures in which they will pre- 
sumably spend the rest of their lives. 
Where countries do not have quantita- 
tively enough places for the educable 
youth, other considerations ‘become 
more important. However, anyone who 
has seen the ease with which foreign 
college youngsters become “American- 
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ized,” without ‘really becoming Ameri- 
can, can only be dismayed by the reali- 
zation that these same young people 
will be, in part, strangers in their own 
lands. The process of reacclimatization 
at home, at-best, is hard enough even for 
the well-trained and more mature gradu- 
ate student. 

The training many students are 
receiving may not be what their coun- 
tries need in the foreseeable future. 
This should be a matter of serious con- 
cern to us. Roughly one half of all 
foreign students are studying liberal 
arts. Here again, we are hindered in 
reaching even tentative conclusions by 
being unable to obtain figures which 
distinguish the actual major studies of 
graduates and undergraduates. This 
ratio is fairly consistent for all coun- 
tries. Undoubtedly, this emphasis in 
nonscientific and nontechnical fields is 
undesirable except for the more devel- 
oped countries. The point is reinforced 
by the fact that; by and large, countries 
which most desperately need technical 
skills also have serious dollar shortages. 

There is, furthermore, a serious ques- 
tion about the scientific training being 
given students from underdeveloped 
areas. The high rate of unemployment 
among highly trained Indians unques- 
tionably comes in part from a shortage 
of jobs requiring such skills. Students 
from many. comparable countries express. 
apprehension before returning home 
about the possibility of suitable employ- 
ment or the possibility of ever in their 
lifetimes utilizing what they know. All 
too many seek, by any means available, 
to remain here rather than to return to 
an inferior status. Although this desire 
is understandable, the waste is obvious 


‘for countries deficient in even the most 


elementary skills. Proponents of high 
level training will argue that we should 
develop only the ultimate skills toward 
which these should aspire. Certainly a 
nucleus of such skills is needed, but it 
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is highly questionable whether limited 
resources are presently- being used as 
well as possible by giving all the highest 
training. It may seem harsh to tell a 
man he cannot be educated as far as 
his abilities permit; it may actually be 
even harsher to train and accustom a 
man to a level of professional activity 
he can never hope to achieve at home in 
his lifetime. Frustration in an occupa- 
tion at a lower level than he is trained 
for makes most men useless even in 
_ that one. 

The problem is how the vast supply 
of needed midwives and master me- 
chanics and literacy teachers can be 
provided which would utilize the skills 
of even the present supply of brain sur- 
geons and nuclear physicists and spe- 
cialists in American civilization. To 
bring the required number to the United 
States would be fantastically expensive; 
it would also be self-defeating in that 
it would acustom these people to stand- 
ards of living to which they—and prob- 
ably their children—cannot aspire in 
their lifetimes. They are already quite 
sufficiently aware of these standards 
without having their efficiency in what 
they really will be doing decreased by 
the added discontent of having tasted 
them. Just as importantly, for best re- 
sults, these skills should be acquired in 
work surroundings comparable to those 
in which they will spend the rest of 
their lives. 

We have reason to believe the 
students are generally satisfied with 
their choice of country and institution. 
However, too many foreign students 
change from one institution to another. 
This would suggest an imperfect place- 
ment system originally. It is, how- 
ever, possible that exposure to a broader 
range of studies produces a change in 
their earlier established aims. Able 
students who have simply accepted any 
college which would take them find they 
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can transfer to more highly rated uni- 
versities. 

Increasingly, the institutions of higher 
learning are recognizing their respon- 
sibility in the international exchange 
program and are gradually and intel- 
ligently doing something about it. But 
it is highly unrealistic to hope that 
all the necessary steps will be taken 
in view of the mounting financial pres- 
sures on universities from all directions. 
Only the federal government is really 
in a position to give the necessary as- 
sistance. Federal money will be required 
at all stages of the foreign student 
program. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Numbers. In the immediate future, we 
should not increase the total number of 
foreign students. We should always par- 
ticularly bear in mind the basic differ- 
ence between the students coming from 
the North as distinct from the South. 


Research. Despite all the studies which 
have been done on the international ex- 
change program, there is an urgent need 
for an over-all study of the nongovern- 
mentally supported student while he is 
here, an evaluation of what happens to 


-the returned student in terms of what 


use he is making of his acquired skills 
and knowledge, and how the program 
can be improved. His attitudes toward 
the United States might well be exam- 
ined, also. The magnitude of such a 
study is so great, however, that, realisti- 
cally, only the federal government is 
likely to do it. 


Selection and requirements for them. 
There must be more careful selection 
of all students. Only those should 
come, especially from the underdevel- 
oped areas, who are prepared academi- 
cally and physically for American 
training, have adequate English, are 
appropriately financed, and whose train- 
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ing will benefit not only themselves but 
their countries as well. Every effort 
must be made to give preference to 
those students who are seriously inter- 
ested in their own nations’ future. 
Young people should not be given a 
student visa as a hunting license. To 
improve immediately the selection proc- 
ess, traveling teams from American uni- 
versities should visit every country each 
year to interview and evaluate appli- 
cants personally and to make on-the- 
spot recommendations. Admittedly, 
this, would be expensive, but the im- 
proved caliber of students and their 
proper location in American institutions 
would surely justify the expense. If 
private funds cannot bear the financial 
burden, there should be federal assist- 
ance. 

In addition, an educational attaché, 
or @ specific officer charged with such 
duties, should be included on the staff 
of every United States embassy where 
the ‘nationals number more than fifty 
new students in the United States in 
the years 1959 and 1960—some sixty 
countries. ‘These officers ideally should 
be recruited from our universities. They 
should be very. familiar with educational 
institutions of varying kinds all over 
the ‘United States. They should have 
some knowledge of European institu- 
‘tions as well. They should be respon- 
sible for a screening process for capacity, 
adaptability, and suitability for the 
institutions the students have chosen. 
They should familiarize themselves with 
the educational needs and technical de- 
mands of the country. They should be 
ready to advise the traveling teams from 
United States institutions. In addition, 
they should be responsible for language 
testing and a yearly week-long orienta- 
tion program for students about to de- 
part for the United States. — 


Women. A greater percentage of women 
should be encouraged to come. It is 
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not without interest that, with the ex- 
ception of Africa and the Middle East, 
the percentage of women from Europe, 
Asia, and Latin America is constant, 
despite the Western misconception that 
equality of the sexes is its invention 
and monopoly. Anyone with any ex- 
perience in the underdeveloped areas of 
the world cannot help but be impressed 
by the extraordinary contributions being 
made by women—whether in the mar- 
ket place or as a teacher or civic leader. 
As more men become educated, it- þe- 
comes a most serious matter as to where 
they will find suitable marriage partners. 
We must be aware of this problem and 
do what we can to encourage the edu- 
cation of more women in all fields. 


Level of study. Every effort must be 
made to increase the ratio of graduate to 
undergraduate students. Experience has 
shown over and over again that the 
graduate student is better able to 
achieve academic excellence for his own 
and, we hope, his nation’s benefit. 


: Language. Only those who have achieved 


or can achieve before full matriculation 
adequate “American” English should be 
admitted.. Much stricter standards of 
English proficiency are needed as a pre- 
requisite for admission to an American 
school. Encouragement of and assist- 
ance in the teaching of English abroad 
are needed. A series of examinations 
should be given in two parts and with 
explicit standards clearly announced. If 
adequate marks are attained on the first - 
examination, a visa should be given with 
the understanding that a second exami- 
nation will be given by the American 
institution before matriculation is con- 
sidered complete. If the applicant fails 
the first examination, the student visa 
should not be issued until the applicant 
achieves adequate grades. If the second 
examination is not satisfactorily com- 
pleted in the United States, where the 
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standards should be higher, the student 
will not be permitted to attend classes 
until he has satisfactorily demonstrated 
his command of English. For those in- 
coming students—and this should in- 
clude foreign doctors—-who have any 
doubt of their ability to pass the second 
examination, a free six-week English 
language course should be made avail- 
able to them prior to the opening date 
of their university. Several American 
universities already have English lan- 
guage institutes, but more of the larger 
ones should establish them and handle 
foreign students for the smaller colleges. 
This may seem harsh, but the frustra- 
tion and self-defeating experience of 
so many non-English-speaking students 


and doctors demands our decisive action. 


and, in the long run, our understanding 
assistance. | 


Orientation. An introduction to United 
States society and academic standards, at 
_home or upon arrival, should be re- 
quired. Ideally, every new foreign stu- 
dent should have had a one-week orien- 
tation before he leaves his country and 
several weeks in a center after his 
arrival. In those countries which send 
more than fifty students a year, the 
educational attaché should be respon- 
sible for such a program in co-operation 
with United States Information Agency. 
Fulbright returnees in many countries 
already act as guides and teachers to 
their fellow students. The program 
need not be elaborate, but it must be 
intensely intelligent. 


Financing. Only those who have ade- 
quate financial backing should be admit- 
ted. The requirements must either be 
tightened or else a United States Gov- 
ernment loan fund must be forthcoming 
in order to avoid undue and self-defeat- 
ing hardship. If loans are to be made, 
they could be repayable in local cur- 
rency to be used for educational and 
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cultural programs in the home country. 

There is a further consideration on 
the problem of money which should be 
explored at the governmental level. 
When so many parts of the world have 
only limited domestic resources and 
even less dollar exchange, it simply does 
not make sense for them to use these 
resources except as usefully as possible. 
The voluntary co-operation of such gov- 
ernments should be sought to permit 
only those students to come here whose 
training would be of specific benefit. 
A few governments, in fact, already do 
just this, To this, the objection will 
correctly be raised that this would be 
a most “un-American” form of regimen- 
tation. The answer can only be that 
there are times and places when the 
right of the individual to do as he 
pleases must temporarily be limited in 
his country’s national interest. 


Housing. No foreign students should 
come for whom there are no prearranged 
housing facilities. At almost all univer- 
sities and colleges, undergraduates are 
housed in dormitories as a routine mat- 
ter. Precisely the opposite is true for 
graduate students. As a result, the for- 
eign graduate student, together with his 
American counterpart, must find his own 
lodgings. Very few institutions arrange 
for anything more than a list of avail- 
able facilities in the area. Often, the 
first experience foreign students have is 
the frustration of seeking a pillow. No 
foreign student should arrive without 
a guaranteed domicile in the vicinity of 
the university. He should not be forced 
to remain in it if, for some reason, the 
quarters are unsatisZactory. No foreign 
student should be subjected to the pos- 
sible indignity of rejection by individual 
Americans immediately on arrival here. 
Medical training. More holders of bach- 
elor degrees or their equivalent or higher 
should be admitted to our medical 
schools. We must open undergraduate 
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medical training. The need for doctors 
in almost all parts of the world is too 
obvious to discuss. The fact that prac- 
tically no undergraduate medical school 
admits foreigners is a national scandal. 
The recent dismissal of foreign-trained 
doctors presently serving in our hos- 
pitals because of their inability to pass 
our examinations only serves to under- 
score our ivory tower approach to the 
medical needs of the rest of the world. 
If thousands of young men and women 
have come to us after medical school 
for .additional training and are ill- 
equipped, a special program must be 
designed immediately to meet their 
needs. Our medical standards which 
continue to rise must not be an irrevo- 
cable barrier between ourselves and the 
poignant needs of human beings any- 
where. 


Co-operation with Western European 
institutions, All students who seek 
training outside their own homelands 
should have a better opportunity to 
make the best selection of subject and 
locale. Since there are a minimum of 
25,000 foreign students in Western 
Europe—10,000 in England alone—we 
should seek to establish co-operation in 
selection with them. Many European 
educators and university administrators 
have had long experience in the selec- 
tion, needs, and acclimatization of for- 
eign students. Private organizations, 
such as the British Council and the 
Alliance Francaise, have long had repre- 
sentatives in the English- or French- 
speaking countries of Asia, the- Middle 


East, and Africa. We should work with - 


them to help solve the over-all needs 
for education in these demanding areas. 
We ‘should try not to compete with 
them for students for our respective in- 
stitutions as if this were a cultural arms 
race. We should work together even 
though it will be difficult at first. It 
might be suggested, in view of the mas- 
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sive need, that we also co-operate in this 
peaceful endeavor with the Soviet Union. 
There are undoubtedly fields where 
Russian training would be beneficial to 
these areas. We should be able. to ap- — 
preciate them. 


Training at home. Much education of 
a less advanced nature is now being 
done in this country which could better, 
more effectively, and less expensively 
be done abroad. Suggestions for bring- 
ing 100,000 high school students to the 
United States simply make no sense. 
Even many undergraduates would be 
better off and their countries richer if 
they could study at home. To this end, 
existing schools in the underdeveloped 
areas should be helped to expand and 
improve, and, where required, new in- 
stitutions should be established. Most 
important, countries should be helped 
to expand greatly lower level technical 
training. The scale of their need for 
such training is so vast that it would 
be impossible, even if desirable, to un- 
dertake such mass training in this coun- 
try. Many such projects could be done 
in co-operation with American univer- 
sities and trade schools, as is presently 
done with International Cooperation 
Administration contracts. Other tech- 
niques, both public and private, should 
be developed for the stay-at-homes, with 
constant attention to the normal varia- 
tions of national and cultural pride. 


CONCLUSION 


It is always difficult for us, as Ameri- 
cans, to make assumptions or recom- 
mendations which implicitly run counter 
to our own experience. We believe 
deeply in all aspects of individual free- 
dom. In the face of the revolution of 
rising educational demands, neither we 
nor they. can any longer afford, in the 
interest of freedom itself, the present 
casual and haphazard. conduct of the 
American foreign student program. The 


ANATOMY OF THE PROBLEM: WHo SHOULD COME? 


magnitude of the problem is such that 
direct and forceful United States Gov- 
ernment leadership is required. This 
_leadership should work in two direc- 
tions: in the first place, the United 
States Government should seek mutually 
satisfactory understandings' with other 
governments as to who should come and 
for what purposes; secondly, the United 
States Government should enlist the 
co-operation of American institutions of 
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higher learning for better defined and 
more specific and broader participation 
in the international educational ex- 


- change program. 


This is not regimentation; this is ask- 
ing for the leadership and co-operation 
which alone can attain the objectives 
which all free peoples seek in the lim- 
ited time still at our disposal. It would 
be the greatest folly of all to minimize 
just how limited this time is. 


Recent Developments in the Field of History 


By Lynn M. Case 


N treating the recent activities and 
developments in the field of history, 
this article stresses somewhat more the 
year 1959 than 1960, since a lapse of a 
year or more is always necessary in 
order to know about new discoveries and 
publications and to judge whether they 
are sufficiently important to be men- 
tioned. Consequently, this account will 
center on 1959 with some reference to 
the periods preceding and following it. 


GENERAL HISTORY 


The Stockholm Congress. Probably the 
most important recent event for histori- 
ans was the meeting of the XIth Inter- 
national Congress of the Historical Sci- 
ences in Stockholm, Sweden, August 
21-28, 1960. As the congress assembled, 
it was saddened by the news of the 
death of its president, Federico Chabod, 
whose duties were assumed by Sir 
Charles Webster, the vice-president. For 
four days preceding the congress, there 
were programs sponsored by various 
commissions associated with the con- 
gress dealing with Slavic studies, 
social movements and social structures, 
economic history, history of state as- 
semblies, history of universities, demo- 


graphic problems concerning the mes- 
tizaje in Latin America, Renaissance 
history, comparative military history, 
comparative ecclesiastical history, his- 
tory of prices, and Byzantine studies. 
During the sessions of the congress it- 
self, each day had five separate meet- 
ings dealing respectively with historical 
philosophy and methodology, ancient 
history of Greece and Rome, medieval 
history, early modern history, and re- 
cent history. Some of the emphases at 
the congress will be mentioned in con- 
nection with other discussions later in 
this article.* 


Bibliographies and Guides. This year 
the American Historical Association has 
brought out a completely new and re- 
vised edition of its Guide to Historical 
Literature. Likewise, the International 
Committee of the Historical Sciences has 
issued the 1957 volume of. its Inter- 
national Bibliography of the Historical 


1For the proceedings of the Stockholm 
Congress, see Comité international des Sci- 
ences historiques, Rapports (5 vols.; Stock- 
holm: Almquist and Wiksell, 1960) and 
Résumé des Communications (Stockholm: 
Almquist and Wiksell, 1960). 

2? New York: Macmillan, 1961. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE FIELD or HISTORY 


Sciences’ Historical Abstracts*— which 
in 1955 was itself a great new contribu- 
tion to historical reference and review-— 
has now announced the publication of 
another useful reference, Historical Peri- 
odicals.= Other reference and biblio- 
graphical guides published during the 
last two years are: S. Harrison Thom- 
son’s Bulletin No. 25 of Progress of 
Medieval and Renaissance Studies in the 
United States and Canada; ® the first 
number of a Quarterly Check-List of 
Renaissance Studies; | Kristeller’s Cata- 
logus translationum et commentari- 
orum; and Grim’s article on “Luther 
Research.” ® 


„Representative Government. In the last 
few years, considerable attention has 
been paid to the development of repre- 
sentative institutions. Several sessions 
on this subject were held at the Xth 
Historical Congress in Rome in 1955, 
and the studies presented there have 
recently been published.1° Similar ses- 


2Volume 26 for the year 1957 (Paris: 
Armand Colin, 1960). 

4 Eric H. Boehm (ed.), Historical Abstracts: 
Bibliography of the World’s Periodical Litera- 
ture (6 vols.; Santa Barbara, Cailfornia [800 
East Micheltorena St.], 1955—). 

5 Eric H. Boehm (ed.), Historical Periodi- 
cals: An Annotated World List of Historical 
and Related Serial Publications (Miinchen- 
Sollm: Clio Press, 1960). 

6 Boulder: University of Colorado Press, 
September 1960. 

T Published by the Kaian Bibliographic 
Service, Box 39, East Northport, New York. 
Vol. 1 (1959). 

8 Paul Oscar Kristeller (ed.), Cissus 
translationum et commentariorum: Medieval 
and Renaissance Latin Translations and Com- 
mentaries; Annotated Lists and Guides (Wash- 
ington: Catholic University of America Press, 
1960). 

° Harold J. Grim, “Luther Research Since 
1920,” Journal of Modern History, Vol. 32 
(1960), pp. 105-118. 

10 Studies Presented to the International 
Commission for the History of Representative 
and Parliamentary Institutions. Volume 18, 
| Xth International Congress of the Historical 


` the departmental archives.** 
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sions were held at Stockholm last year, 
where studies were presented concerning 
representative institutions in England, 
France, Germany, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Piedmont-Sardinia, Lombardy, and 
Pomerania." F. L. Carsten, who dis- 
cussed “The Causes of the Decline of 
the German Estates” in the Stockholm 
Congress, had just previously published 
his book on Princes and Parliaments in 
Germany from the Fifteenth to the 
Eighteenth Century.” . 


Entrepreneurial History. Since the pe- 
riod of the Great Depression, much at- 
tention has been given to economic 
growth and entrepreneurial history. 
These studies have been stimulated by 


‘the pioneering work of such historians as 
N. S. B. Gras, Henrietta H. Larson, 


Thomas C. Cochran, David S. Landes, 
and Rondo Cameron of the United 
States; of Bertrand Gille, Louis Girard, 
and Claude’ Fohlen of France; and of 
Luigi Einaudi and Amintore Fanfani of 
Italy. At Harvard University, a Re- 
search Center in Entrepreneurial His- 
tory was established, and a Committee 
on Economic Growth was organized in 
the United States by the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council. In France, 
Bertrand Gille obtained and organized 
many valuable collections of business 
records for the Archives Nationales and 
It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the Stock- 
holm Congress should devote consider- 


Sciences, Rome 1955 (Louvain: Editions 
Nouwelaerts, 1958). 

11 For publications of the Stockholm con- 
gress, see footnote 1 supra. 

12 New York: Oxford University Press, 1959. 

13 The mention of the above men as exam- 
ples does not mean to diminish the importance 
of work done by many others in these and 
other countries. 

14 The French Archives Nationales, thanks 
to the efforts of Bertrand Gille, also have a 
Section de Microfilms Economiques which 
contains copies of business records not per- 
manently deposited with the Archives. 
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able attention to this field with reports 
by Louis Girard (Histoire des entre- 
prises au XIX siècle”) and by David S. 
Landes (“The Structure of Enterprise 
in the Nineteenth Century: The Cases 
of Britain and Germany”); 1ë and with 
communication by ‘Bertrand Gille 
(“Capitaux francais et chemins de fer 


européens, 1852-1857”), by André-Jean 


Tudesq (‘Structures sociales de la 
Banque de France au milieu du XIX® 
siecle”), by E. F. Soderlund (“Changes 
in Entrepreneurial Structure in Swedish 
Exporting Industries in the Nineteenth 
Century”), and by A: L. Siderov (“Les 
problèmes de la structure de l’industrie 
à la fin du XIX® siècle en Russie”) .1¢ 
In the previous year, 1959, Gille had 
also published two studies on entre- 
preneurial research and institutions of 
banking and credit, and Cochran had 
published two works on American and 
Puerto Rican business.!8 Two studies 
of oil industries also appeared in the 
same year: Larson’s on the Humble Oil 
Company and Williamson and Daum’s 
on American oil industries in general.?® 
One more work with considerable social 
emphasis might also be mentioned— 


15 See XI° Congrès International des Sci- 
ences Historiques, Rapports, Vol. 5 (1960), 
pp. 97-128. 

16 Ibid, Résumé des communications, pp. 
196-204. 

17 B. Gille, Recherches sur la formation de 
la grande entreprise capitaliste (1815—1848) 
(Paris: S.E.V.P.EN. 1959) and La banque et 
le crédit en France de 1815 & 1848 (Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1959). 

18 T, C. Cochran, Basic History of Ameri- 
can Business (Princeton: Van Nostrand, 1959) 
and The Puerto Rican Businessman: A Study 
in Cultural Change (Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1959). 

19 H, M. Larson, History of the Humble 
Oil Company, a Study in Industrial Growth 
(New York: Harper, 1959); H. F. William- 
son and A. R. Daum, The American Petroleum 
Industry: the Age of Illumination, 1859-1899, 
Vol. 1 (Evanston: Northwestern University 
Press, 1959). 
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Lipset and Bendix’ study of social mo-’ 
bility and industry.”° 


Special Studies in General History. A 
few of the more notable contributions 
to general history during the past two 
years are: Toynbee’s atlas for his Study 
of History and his work on Hellenism; 2% 
the second volume of the History of the 
Crusades; °”? Erich Hassinger’s study of 
early modern Europe; ?? the twelfth vol- 
ume of LeBras’ Histoire de l’Eglise; 4 
Mattingly’s Armada; ?5 volumes ten and 
twelve of The New Cambridge Modern 
History; 78 Palmer’s Age of the Demo- 
cratic Revolution; 2" Latourette’s second 
volume of his history of Christianity in 
the last two centuries; 78 four studies 
on Darwin during the Darwin centennial 


20S. M. Lipset and R. Bendix, Social Mo- 
bility in Industrial Society (Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1959). 

21 A, J. Toynbee, A Study of History, Vol. 
11: Historical Atlas and Gazetteer (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1959) and Helen- 
ism: A History of a Civilization (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1959). 

22K. M. Setton (ed.), A History of the 
Crusades, Vol. 2: The Thirteenth Century 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1961). 

23 E, Hassinger, Das Werden der neuzeit- 
lichen Europa, 1300-1600 (Brunswick, 1959). 

24 G. LeBras, Histoire de PEglise, Vol. 12: 
Institutions ecclésiastiques de la Chrétienté - 
médiévale (Paris, 1959). 

25 G. Mattingly, The 
Houghton-Mifflin, 1959). 

26 Vol. 10: The Zenith of European Power, 
1830-1870, ed. J. P. T. Bury, and Vol. 12: ` 
The Era of Violence, 1898-1945, ed. David 
Thomson (Cambridge: University Press, 1959, 
1960). ae 

27 R. R. Palmer, The Age of the Democratic 
Revolution: A Political History of Europe and 
America, 1760-1800, Vol. 1: The Challenge 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1959). 

28K. S. Latourette, Christianity in a Revo- 
lutzonary Age: A History of Christianity in 
the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries, Vol. 
2: The Nineteenth Century in Europe: The 
Protestant and Eastern Churches (New York: 
Harper, 1959). 


Armada (Boston: 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE FIELD or HISTORY 


year; ? an important military study on 
World War IT; *° and another significant 
one on the. United Nations,*+ 


A New Learned Society. On February 
1, 1959 the International Society for the 


History of Ideas was founded with Pro- . 


fessor Hans Kohn of the City College 
of New York as president. 


Diplomatic History. General history, as 


distinguished from regional or national 
history, must of necessity include the 
history of international relations. Dur- 
ing the past two years, many contribu- 
tions have been mdde to research and 
literature in this field. In respect to 
archival sources, a new Guide to the 
Diplomatic Archives of Western Europe 
has recently appeared.** As to the ar- 
chives themselves, the French foreign 
ministry archives have opened their sec- 
tion of Correspondance politique with 
European countries to the year 1914, 
and the British Public Records Office 
has opened its Foreign Office collection 
to the year 1909. The principal files of 
the German foreign office documents be- 
tween 1867 and 1920 have been micro- 


29 A, Ellegard, Darwin and the General 
Reader: The Reception of Darwin’s Theory of 
Evolution in the British Periodical Press, 1859~ 
1872 (Gothenburg: Elanders Boktryckeriktie- 
bolag, 1958); G. Himmelfarb, Darwin and 
the Darwinian Revolution (Garden City: 
Doubleday, 1959); Loren C., Eiseley, Darwin’s 
Ceniury; Evolution and the Men Who Dis- 
covered It (New York: Doubleday, 1958) 
and Charles Darwin, Edward Blyth, and the 
Theory of Natural Selection (Lancaster, Pa.: 
Lancaster Press, 1959). 

30 Office of the Chief of Military History, 
Department of the Army, Command Decisions 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, c. 1959). 

81 R. B. Russell, A History of the United 
Nations Charter: The Role of the United 
States, 1940-1945 (Washington: 
Institution, 1958). 

32 Daniel H. Thomas and Lynn M. Case 
(eds.), Guide to the Diplomatic Archives of 
Western Europe (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1959). 


Brookings 
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filmed in England in the last ten years 
under various auspices, but the micro- 
films themselves have been scattered 
among many repositories. As an aid 
to locating these microfilms, Professor 
Ehrmann has issued a Catalogue with 
the collaboration of the American His- 
torical Association.** The last two years 
have also been notable for the publica- 
tion of diplomatic documents by several 
countries. Particularly gratifying is the 
new Russian undertaking to publish 
large selections of its diplomatic docu- 
ments, starting with the reign of Alex- 
ander I in 1801 and continuing through 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries.*# 
In completing their collection of Docu- 
ments diplomatiques francats-on the pe- 
riod preceding World War I, the French 
have published the last two volumes 
(XV and XVI) of the first series, cover- 
ing the two years 1899 and 1900.5 In 
Italy, two volumes of its Documents 
diplomatici italiani have appeared, cov- 
ering parts of the years 1862, 1924, and 
1925; %8 and five volumes of the French 
correspondence on Tuscany and Lucca 
between 1830 and 1860 have also come 
out under the editorship of Armando 


33 Howard M. Ehrmann (ed.), A Catelogue 
of Files and Microfilms of the German For- 
eign Ministry Archives, 1867-1920 (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1959). 

34 Russia. Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
Vueshniaia politika Rossii XIX i nachala XX 
veka [Foreign Policy of Russia in the 19th 
and Early 20th Century], ist Series, 1801- 
1815, Vol. 1 (Moscow: Gosudarstvennoe iz- 
datel’stvo politicheskoi literatur, 1960). 

35 France. Commission de Publication des 
Documents Relatifs aux Origines de la Guerre 
de 1914, Documents diplomatiques français, 
1871-1914, ist Series, Vol. 15: January to 
November 1899; Vol. 16: November 1899 to 
December 1900 (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 
1959). 

36 Italy. Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Com. 
missione per la Pubblicazione dei Documenti 
diplomatici, Z documenti diplomatici italiani, 
1st Series, Vol. 2: January to July 1862; 7th 
Series, Vol, 3: February 1924 to May 1925 
(Rome: Ministero degli Affari esteri, 1959). 
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Saitta.2’? In England, five new volumes 
(on 1920 and 1929-1931) of the British 
Documents on Foreign Policy since 
World War I have been published,*® 
and, in the United States, the second 
volume (Europe) of seven volumes on 
the year 1941 has also been issued.*° 
In addition to the above source mate- 
rials, several important diplomatic stud- 
ies have also been made, such as Renou- 
vin’s volume on the years 1914 to 
1929,*° Blumenthal’s Franco-American 
Relations, Mosse’s study of the Euro- 
pean Powers and the German Question,* 
Moltmann’s work on United States pol- 
icy toward Germany in World War I1,“ 
Rubinstein’s Foreign Policy of the So- 
viet Union,** Snell’s study of the ori- 


87 Armando Saitta (ed.), Le relazioni diplo- 
matiche fra la Francia, il Granducato di Tos- 
cana'e il Ducato di Lucca, 2nd Series, 1830- 
1848 (2 vols.; Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano 
per Eta Moderna e Contemporanea, 1960) 
and Le Relazioni diplomatiche fra la Francia 
e il Granducato di Toscana, 3rd Series, 1848- 
1860 (3 vols.; Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano 
per PEta Moderna e Contemporanea, 1959). 

88 Rohan Butler and J. P. T. Bury (eds.), 
Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919- 
1939, 1st Series, Vols. 7, 8, 9, 10 (1920) and 
2nd Series, Vol. 8: China, 1929-1931 (New 
York: British Information Services, 1958- 
1960). 

38 United States. Department of State, For- 
eign Relations of the United States, 1941, 
Vol. 2: Europe (Washington: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1959). 

40 Pierre Renouvin (ed.}, Histoire des re- 
lations internationales, Vol. 7 (by P. Renou- 
vin): Les crises du XX° siècle, de 1914 a 
1929 (Paris: Hachette, 1957). 

41 Henry Blumenthal, A Reappraisal of 
Franco-American Relations, 1830-1871 (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1959). 

42 W. E. Mosse, The European Powers and 
the German Question, 1848-1871; with _ Spe- 
cial Reference to England and Russia (Caim- 
bridge: University Press, 1958). 

43 Günther Moltmann, Amerikas Deutsch- 
landpolitik im Zweiten Weltkrieg: Kriegs- und 
Friedensziele, 1941-1945 (Heidelberg: Carl 
Winter Universitätsverlag, 1958). 

44 Alvin Z. Rubinstein, Foreign Policy of the 
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gins of the present disagreement over 
Germany,*® Eubank’s Paul Cambon,** 
Vandenbosch’s Dutch Foreign Policy,** 
Celovsky’s Minchener Abkommen, and 
Feis’s Potsdam Conference.*® 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


Guides and Bibliographies. Several im- 
portant developments have taken place 
in the last few years in the publication 
of reference material for American his- 
tory. In addition to the recent Harvard 
Guide to American History, a new and 
much expanded edition of the Library 
of Congress Guide to the Study of the 
United States has appeared, which in- 
cludes many other subjects besides his- 
tory.™ Likewise, the annual volume of 
the Writings in American History for 
the year 1953 has just been issued.®” 
Two other helpful guides on archive ma- 
terial will be published during the spring 
of 1961 on Photocopied Historical Mate- 
vials and Archives and Manuscripts in 


Soviet Union (New York: Random House, 
1960). l ; 

45 John L. Snel, Wartime Origins of the 
East-West Dilemma over Germany (New Or- 
leans: Hanser Press, 1959). 

46 Keith Eubank, Paul Cambon, Master Di- 
plomatist (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1960), 

47 Amry Vandenbosch, Dutch Foreign Policy 
Since 1815: A Study in Small Power Politics 
(The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1959), 

48 Boris Celovsky, Das Miinchener Abkom- 
men von 1938 (Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags- 


' Anstolt, 1958). 


49 Herbert Feis, Between War and Peace: 
The Potsdam Conference (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1960). 

50 Oscar Handlin and Others (eds.), Har- 
vard Guide to American History (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1954). 

51 Library of Congress, A Guide to the 
Study of the United States of America (2nd 
ed.); Washington: U. 5. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1960). 

52 James R. Masterson (ed.), Writings in 
American History, Year 1953, Vol. 2 of the 
Annual Report of the American Historical 
Association for the Year 1955 (Washington: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1960). 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE FIELD or History 


the U. S5 Two years ago the American 
Historical Association undertook a study 
of graduate and undergraduate teach- 
ing of history in the-United States. The 
report of this study, entitled The Edu- 
cation of Historians in America, is also 
to be published in the spring of 1961.5 


Historical Sources. Following the prece- . 


dents of Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
` Harry S. Truman, President Eisenhower 
has planned to establish an Eisenhower 
Center at Abilene, Kansas, which will 
house his presidential papers under the 
custody of the National Archives. To 
this collection will be added all the John 
Foster Dulles notes of his private talks 
with the President." In connection 
with the ambitious Independence Hall 
project, undertaken jointly by the gov- 
ernment of the United States and the 
government of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, several interesting recon- 
struction plans are under way. The 
Library Hall of the American Philo- 
sophical Society was reconstructed and 
opened in 1959, and now the Congress 
Hall is undergoing major stabilization 
repairs. To the éast, in the block 
bounded by Market, Third, Chestnut, 
and Fourth Streets, the federal govern- 
ment is conducting an archaeological 
excavation of the site of Benjamin 
Franklin’s house. Nearly half the foun- 
dation has been uncovered and many 
artifacts found. Concurrently, archi- 
tectural researches are being conducted 
on old designs or descriptions of the 


53 American Historical Association, A Guide 
to Photocopied Historical Materials in the 
United States and Canada (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1961); Philip M. Hamer 
(ed.}, A Guide to the Archives and Manu- 
scripts in the United States (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1961). 

54 Dexter Perkins and John L. Snell, The 
Education of Historians in America (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1961). 

55 Qn the Eisenhower Center, see the New 
York Times, October 13, 1959 and January 
27 and April 20, 1960. 
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house itself. If enough evidence is found 


in both these projects, the house may 


be reconstructed as part of the Inde- 
pendence National Historical Park. 

The National Historical Publications 
Commission has been sponsoring several 
projects for the publ:cation of the letters 
of distinguished American leaders. Un- 
der its auspices, some of these projects 
have volumes or microfilms in the last 
two years. The Adams Papers (1639- _ 
1889) have been prepared in micro- 
filmed copies (608 reels) by Lyman H. 
Butterfield, and, by the end of 1959, 
sets had been furnished to‘various cen- 
ters in the country. Dr. Butterfield is 
also working on several other Adams 
projects: The Diary and Autobiography 
of John Adams, the general corre- 
spondence and other papers of the three 
Adams statesmen (John, John Quincy, 
and Charles Francis), and the Adams 
family corresponderce. David Donald 
of Princeton University is preparing the 
Diary of Charles Francis Adams for 
publication. The first volume (1801— 
1817) of The Papers of John C. Cal- 
koun, the first three volumes (1706~ 
1750) of The Papers of Benjamin 
Franklin, the fifteenth volume of The 
Papers of Thomas Jefferson (March to 
November 1789), the fifth and last vol- 
ume of The Catalogue of the Library of 
Thomas Jefferson, the Adams-Jefferson 
Letters, and the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
papers on conservation have all ap- 
peared in the last two years.” In addi- 

56 Lyman H. Butterfield (ed.), The Diary 
and Autobiography of John Adams (4 vols.; 
Cambridge: Belknap Press of Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, c. September 1961). 

57 Robert L. Meriwether (ed.), The Papers 
of John C. Calhoun, Vol. 1: 1801-1817 (Co- | 
lumbia: University of South Carolina Press, ` 
1959); James F. Hopkins and Mary W. M. 
Hargreaves (eds.), The Papers of Henry Clay, 
Vol. 1: The Rising Statesman, 1797-1814 (Lex- 
ington: University of Kentucky Press, 1959); 


Leonard W. Labaree and Whitfield J. Bell, 
Jr. (eds.), The Papers of Benjamin Franklin, 
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tion. to these volumes already published, 
there are several projects under way for 
the publication of the papers of other 
American leaders, such as the papers 
of Alexander Hamilton to be edited by 
Harold C. Syrett of Columbia Univer- 
sity, the papers of Rutherford B. Hayes 
to be edited by Watt P. Marcham of the 
R. B. Hayes Library, the John Jay 
papers to be edited by Richard M. Mor- 
ris of Columbia University, the Andrew 
Johnson papers to be edited by Leroy 
P. Graf and Ralph W. Haskins of the 
University of Tennessee, a microfilm 
edition of the papers of General Henry 
Knox by the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, the papers of James Madi- 
son to be edited by William T. Hutch- 
inson of the University of Chicago, the 
papers of James K. Polk to be edited 
by Herber Weaver of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity; other papers of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to be published by the Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt Library, and the Wood- 
row Wilson papers to be edited by 
Arthur S. Link of Princeton University.*® 

There are also several other docu- 
mentary publications sponsored by the 
National Historical Publication Commis- 
sion which have appeared recently: the 


Vol. 1: 1706-1734, Vol. 2: 1734-1745, Vol. 3: 
1745-1750 (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1959-1960); Julian P. Boyd (ed.), 
The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, Vol. 15: 
March-November 1789 (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1958) ; E. Millicent Sowerby 
(ed.), Catalogue of the Library of Thomas 
Jefferson, Vol. 5 (Washington: Library of 
Congress, 1959); Lester J. Cappon (ed.), The 
Adams-Jefferson Letters: The Complete Cor- 
respondence Between Thomas Jefferson and 
Abigail and John Adams, 1777-1826 (2 vols.; 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, c. 1959); Edgar B. Nixon (ed.), Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and Conservation, 1911-1945 
_ (2 vols; Hyde Park: Franklin D. Roosevelt 

Library, 1957). l 

58 For a description of these projects which 
are under way, see National Historical Publi- 
cations Commission, Tenth Anniversary Proj- 
ect Under Way (Washington: General Services 
Administration [No. 616432], 1960). 
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microfilm publication (204 rolls) of The 
Papers of the Continental Congress; the 
microfilm publication of the Presidential 
Papers in the Library of Congress, in- 
cluding those of James Monroe (11 
reels), Martin Van Buren (35 reels), 
William Henry Harrison (3 reels), John 
Tyler (3 reels), Zachary Taylor (2 
reels), Franklin Pierce (7 reels), Abra- 
ham Lincoln (97 reels), Chester A. 
Arthur (3 reels), and Grover Cleveland 
(164 reels) ; seven volumes, for the years 
1953-1959, of the Public Papers of the 
Presidents of the United States®® An- 
other valuable collection being presently 
prepared by Robert E. Cushman is the 
documents on the ratification of the 
Constitution and of the first ten amend- 
ments.®° Finally, mention should be 
made of two other small but significant 
source materials published recently: 
Marvin L. Brown’s American Independ- 
ence Through Prussian Eyes and Ru- 
bin’s Teach the Freeman, being the cor- 
respondence between R. B. Hayes and 
the Slater Fund for Negro Education.** 


Studies in Conservatism. Perhaps as a 
delayed reaction to the New Deal and 
as a reflection of America’s juxtaposi- 
tion to radical world communism there 
has been, during the last decade, not 
only a trend toward conservatism at the 
polls, but also in American historiog- 
raphy.®* This revived interest in con- 


59 David C. Eberhart (ed.), Public Papers 
of the Presidents of the United States (1953— 
1959) (7 vols.; Washington: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1957—). 

60 For descriptions of these future publica-~ 
tions, see Projects Under Way, pp. 19-23. 

61 Marvin L. Brown (ed.), American Inde- 
pendence Through Prussian Eyes (Durham: 
Duke University Press, 1959); Louis D. Rubin, 
Jr. (ed.), Teach the Freeman (2 vols.; Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1959), 

62See Samuel Eliot Morison’s call for “a 
United States history written from a purely 
conservative point of view” in his presidential 
address, “Faith of an Historian,” American 
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servatism and conservatives has contin- 
ued to bear fruit during the last two 
years with the publication of Berthoff’s 
article on the “Conservative Hypothe- 
sis” 6? and of several books and biogra- 
phies dealing with conservatism. Among 
them are Doriman’s Economic Mind,** 
Boorstin’s Colonial Experience,” Mitch- 
ell’s and Miller’s two biographies of 
Hamilton,®* Govan's Biddle," Meyer’s 
Jacksonian Persuasion, 
Banks and Politics, Leech’s McKin- 
ley,”° and Keller’s James M. Beck. ™ 


The Civil War. The year 1961 begins 
a five-year period of commemoration of 
the events of the Civil War. For this 
purpose, Congress established the Civil 
War Centennial Commission with Major 
General U. S. Grant, III, as chairman. 


Historical Review, Vol. 56 (Jan.°1951) and 
Clinton Rossiter’s Conservatism in America 
(New York, 1955). 

83 Roland Berthoff, “The American Social 
Order: A Conservative Hypothesis,” American 
Historical Review, Vol. 65 (1960), pp. 495- 
514. 

64 Joseph Dorfman, The Economic Mind in 
American Civilization, Vols. 4 and 5 (New 
York: Viking, 1959). 

65 Daniel Joseph Boorstin, The Americans; 
the Colonial Experience (New York: Random 
House, 1958). 

68 Broadus Mitchell, Alexander Hamilton, 
Youth to Maturity, 1755-1789 (New York: 
Macmillan, 1957) and John C. Miller, Alex- 
ander Hamilton: Portrait in Paradox (New 
York: Harper, 1959). 

6? Thomas P. Govan, Nicholas Biddle: Na- 
tionalist and Public Banker, 1786-1844 (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1959). 

68 Marvin Meyers, The Jacksonian Persua- 
ston: Politics and Relief (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1957). 

89 Bray Hammond, Banks and Politics in 
America: From the Revolution to the Civil 
Wer (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1957). 

70 Margaret Leech, In the Days of McKin- 


‘ley (New York: Harper, 1959). 


71 Morton Keller, In Defense of Yesterday: 
James M. Beck and the Politics of Conserva- 
tisnt, 1861-1836 (New York: Coward McCann, 
1958). 


Hammond’s: 
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So far, forty-three states have estab- 
lished their respective commissions to 
work with the national commission. 
Among the various activities of these 
commissions are the sponsorship of the 
microfilming of all’ the official federal 
and confederate records of the Civil War 
not heretofore published; the sponsor- 
ship of the microfilming of state Civil 
War records; the encouragement of 
searches for private items of diaries, 
letters, and other papers; the sponsor- 
ship of the proper marking of historical 
sites; the organization of commemora- 
tive ceremonies on the centennial of 
individual events; and co-operation with 
local plans for the re-enactment of some 
of the battles. In 1961 there will be a 
re-enactment of the firing on Fort Sum- 
ter (April 14, 1961) and the First Battle 
at Manassas, or Bull Run (July 21-23, 
1961). 

In addition to the activities of the 
Centennial Commission several histori- 
cal studies dealing with the periods of 
the Civil War and Reconstruction have 
recently been published: Dowdey’s Pa- 
pers of Robert E. Lee, Jaffa’s Crisis of 
the House Divided (Lincoln-Douglas 
debates), Nevin’s first and ‘fifth volumes 
of The Ordeal of the Union, Strode’s 
Jefferson Davis, Nichols’ Stakes of 
Power, McKitrick’s Andrew Johnson, 
and Case’s “La France et Vaffaire du 
‘Trent. ” 7 


72 Clifford Dowdey, Jr. (ed.), The War- 
time Papers of Robert E. Lee will be published 
in 1961 under the auspices of the Virginia Civil 
War Commission; Henry V. Jaffa, Crisis of 
the House Divided: Au Interpretation of the 
Issues in the Lincoln-Douglas Debates (Gar- 


.den City: Doubleday, 1959); Allan Nevins, 


The Ordeal of the Union, Vol.5: The War for 
the Union; Vol. 1: The Improvised War, 1861- 
1862 (New York: Scribners, c. 1959); Hudson 
Strode, Jefferson Davis, Vol. 2: Confederate 
President (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1959); 
Roy F. Nichols, The Stakes of Power, 1845~ 
1877 (“The Making of America Series”) (New 
York: Hill and Wang, 1961); Eric L. McKit- 
rick, winner of the Dunning Prize for ‘his 
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Still another group of miscellaneous 
works on American history recently pub- 
lished includes six volumes of the New 
American Nation Series (Nye’s Cultural 
Life, Miller’s Federalist Era, Van Deus- 
en’s Jacksonian Era, Filler’s Crusade 
agamst Slavery, Faulkner’s 1890-1900, 
: and Hicks’ Republican Ascendency) and 
other studies, such as Van Zandt’s 
Metaphysical Foundations, Nichols’ De- 
mocracy and Religon, Alden’s The South 
in the Revolution, Spanier’s Truman- 
MacArthur Controversy, and McClug- 
gage’s American Dental Association, a 
pioneer historical work in the field of 
the history of professions,”* 


OTHER NATIONAL HISTORIES 


British History. Yn the last two years, 
three important historical works of ref- 
erence in British history have appeared: 
Conyers Read’s revised Tudor bibliog- 


Andrew Johnson and Reconstruction (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1960); 
- Lynù M. Case,. “La France et Vaffaire du 
‘Trent,’ ” Revue historique (January 1961). 
73 Russel Blain Nye, The Cultural Life of 
the New Nation (New York: Harper, 1960); 
John C. Miller, The Federalist Era, 1789~ 
1801 (New York: Harper, 1960); Glyndon G. 
Van Deusen, The Jacksonian Era, 1828-1848 
(New York: Harper, c. 1959); Louis Filler, 
The Crusade Against Slavery, 1830-1860 (New 
York: Harper, 1960); Harold U. Faulkner, 
Politics, Reform, and Expansion, 1890-1900 
(New York: Harper, 1959); John D. Hicks, 
Republican Ascendency, 1921-1933 (New 
York: Harper, 1960); Roland Van Zandt, 


The Metaphysical Foundations of American | 


History (The Hague: Mouton, 1959); Roy F. 
Nichols, Democracy and Religion (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1959); John Richard Alden, The South in the 
Revolution, 1763-1789 (Baton Rouge: Louisi- 


ana State University Press, 1957); John W. ` 


Spanier, The .Truman-MacArthur Controversy 
and ‘the Korean War (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Belknap Press of the Harvard University Press, 
1959) ; Robert W. McCluggage, A History of 
the American Dental Association: A Century 
of Health Service (Chicago: American Dental 
Association, 1959). 
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raphy,” A. T. Milne’s bibliography for 
the years 1940 to 1945, and a sixth 
supplementary volume of the Dictionary 
of National Biography.”® Gooch’s own 
memoirs add to the history of histori- 
ography." In addition to the British 
diplomatic documents already men- 
tioned *® the eleventh volume of English 
Historical Documents (1783—1832), 
the first volume of the Isaac Newton 


‘correspondence (1661—1675),®° and the 


second volume of Burke’s correspond- 
ence (1768-1774)™ have appeared. -In 
the realm of special historical studies, 
a few of importance have recently been 
written. For the Middle Ages the fifth- 
volume of The Oxford History of Eng- 
land deals -with the fourteenth cen- 
tury.22. In the Tudor period Read’s 
study. of Lord Burghley is particularly 
notable. Knowles’s third volume on 
the religious orders also covers the Tudor 
period,§* and W. M. Wallace gives us a 


74 Conyers Read, Bibliography of British 
History: Tudor Period, 1485-1603 (2nd ed.; 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1959). 

75 Alexander Taylor Milne, Writings on Brit- 
ish History, 1940-1945 (2 vols.; London: 
Cape, 1960). 

78 L, G. Wickham and E. T. Williams (eds.), 
The Dictionary of National Biography, 1941- 
1950, Sixth Supplementary Volume (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1959), 

77 G. P.: Gooch, Under Six Reigns (New 
York: Longmans, Green, 1959). 

78 See footnote 38. 

78 A. Aspinwall and E. Anthony Smith 
(eds.) (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1959). 

80 H. W. Turnbull (ed.), The Correspond- 
ence of Sir Isaac Newton, Vol. 1: 1661-1675 
(New York: Cambridge University Press for 
the Royal Society of London, 1959). 

8t Lucy S. Sutherland (ed.), Fhe Corre- 
spondence of Edmund Burke. Vol. 2: 1768- 
1774 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1960). 

82 May McKisach, The Fourteenth Century 
(The Oxford History of England, Vol. 5) 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1959). 

83 Conyers Read, Lord Burghley and Queen 
Elizabeth (New York: Knopf, 1960). 

84 David Knowles, The Religious Orders in 
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careful and fairly definitive biography of 
Sir Walter Raleigh.*® Caroline Robbins’ 
Kighteenth-Century Commonwealihman 
makes a unique contribution to the in- 
tellectual history of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, while Fitton and Wadsworth’s 
study of the early factory system con- 
tributes documents and commentary on 
the economic and social history of the 
same period.®’ For the British Empire 
the third volume of the Cambridge His- 
tory of the British Empire (1870-1919) 
rounds out the chronological section of 
the co-operative history.®* 


French History. Of particular interest 
to Americans was the founding in the 
United States in 1956 of the Society 
for French Historical Studies, which 
immediately became affiliated with the 
French Société d’Histoire moderne. In 
1957 it established the William Koren 
Prize for the best article on French his- 
tory to be published by Americans or 
Canadians, and in 1958 it began the 
publication of a new journal, French 
Historical Studies. Under the auspices 
of the two above-mentioned societies, a 
Franco-American Colloquium was held 
in Paris in July 1960 in which papers 
were read on Franco-American aspects 
of the French Revolution (J. Godechot 


England, Vol. 3: The Tudor Age (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1959). 

85 Willard M. Wallace, Sir Walter Raleigh 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1959). 

86 Caroline Robbins, The Eighteenth-Cen- 
tury Commonwealthman: Studies in the 
Transmission, Development, and Circumstance 
of English Liberal Thought from the Restora- 
tion of Charles II until the War with the 
Thirteen Colonies (Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1959). 

87R. S. Fitton and A. P. Wadsworth, The 
Strutts and the Arkwrights, 1758—1830: A 
Study of the Early Factory System (New 
York: Barnes and Noble, c. 1958). 

388 E. A. Benians, Sir Jamés Butler, and 
C. E. Carrington, The Cambridge History of 
the British Empire, Vol. 3: The Empire-Com- 
monwealth, 1870-1919 (Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press, 1959). 
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and R. R. Palmer), on sources for 
French history in the United States Na- 
tional Archives (Frances Childs), on 
French opinion of America (R. Rémond 
and Echeverria), on France and the 
Trent Affair (L. M. Case), on the cotton 
trade with the United States (C. Foh- 
len), and on historiographical trends in 
the two countries (J.-B. Duroselle and 


- E. Weber). l 


Three French reference works of par- 
ticular value have recently been pub- 
lished: the 1957 and 1958 volumes of ° 
the Bibliographie annuelle,” Antoine’s 
guide to judicial researches, and vol- 
umes eight and nine (Cayron to Callas) 
of the Dictionnaire de biographie fran- 
caise.** Likewise several excellent pub- 
lications of sources should be noted: 
Francais’ Lettres de Henri III, the 
Saint Pierres Soult correspondence,’ 
the ninth volume of the Tocqueville cor- 
respondence,®* and Whitcomb’s deposi- 
tions on the Vichy regime,” 


89 Comité Francais des Sciences Historiques, 


Bibliographie annuelle de Fhistoire de France, 


Année 1957 and Année 1958 (Paris: Editions 
du Centre National de la Recherche Scien- 
tifique, 1959). 

90 Michel Antoine and Others (eds.), Guide 
des recherches dans les fonds judiciaires de 
ancien régime (Paris: Imprimerie nationale, 
1958). 

91M. Prevost and R. d’Amat (eds.), Dic- 
tionnaire de biographie française, Vol. 8: 
Cayron to Clerg; Vol. 9: Clesinger to Callas 
(Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1959, 1960). 

92 Michel Francais (ed.), Lettres de Henri 
Ill, roi de France, recueillies par Pierre 
Champion, Vel. 1: 1557-aout 1574 (Paris: 
C. Klincksiek, 1959). 

93 Louis and Antoinette de Saint Pierre 
(eds.), Maréchal Soult: correspondance poli- 
tique et familière avec Louis-Philippe et la 
famille royale (Paris: Plon, 1959). 

. 94 Alexis de Tocqueville, oeuvres complètes, 
Vol. 9: Correspondance d’Alexis de Tocque- 
ville et d’Arthur de Gobineau, ed. M. de 
Gros (Paris: Gallemard, 1959). 

95 Philip W. Whitcomb (ed, and tr.), France 
During the German Occupation, 1940-1944; 
A Collection of 292 Statements on the Govern- 
ment of Maréchal Pétain and Pierre Laval 


ł 
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Under the inspiration of Georges Le- 
febvre (deceased in 1959) a school of 
writing on the French Revolution has 
concentrated on the grass roots of the 
population. In the last few years, sev- 
eral additional studies of this group have 
been published: Saboul’s Sans-Culottes, 


Rudé’s The Crowd, and Tgnnesson’s 


La défaite des sans-culoties®® With a 

different emphasis on the same period 

is Fayet’s Révolution et la Science.” 
Likewise, under the leadership of 


Ernest Labrousse, a group of younger. 


historians have been studying social 
structure, again with grass-root re- 
searches. By their efforts, notarial and 
other local records have yielded rich 
harvests of data on bourgeois and peas- 
ant. Three recent studies might be cited 
as examples: Venard’s Bourgeois et pay- 
_ san, Bouloiseau’s article on the “Répar- 
tition de limpôt du sel,” and Brunet’s 
Structure agraire.°® | 

Other recent works of note on French 
history are Dethan’s Gaston d’Orléans ;°® 


(3 vols.; Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1959). 

96 Albert Soboul, Les sans-culottes parisiens 
en Van Il: mouvement populaire et gouverne- 
ment révolutionnaire (2 Juin 1793-9 thermidor 
an IT) (Paris: Clavreuil, 1959); George Rudé, 
“The Crowd in the French Revolution (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1959); Kare 
D. Tønnesson, La défaite des sans-culottes: 
mouvement populaire et réaction bourgeoise 
en Van IH (Paris: Clavreuil, 1959). 

97 Joseph Fayet, La Révolution francaise et 
la science, 1789-1795 (Paris: M. Rivière, 


- 1959), 


38 Marc Venard, Bourgeois et paysan au 
XVII? siècle: recherche sur le rôle des bour- 
geois parisiens dans la vie agricole au sud de 


Paris au XVII siècle (Paris: S.E.V.P.EN., : 


1957); Marc Bouloiseau, “La répartition de 
Vimpét du sel à la fin de PAncien Régime,” 
Actes, du 83° Congrès National des Sociétés 
Savantes (Aix-Marseilles) (1958); Pierre 
Brunet, Structure agraire et économie rurale 
des plateaux tertiaires entre la Seine et VOise 
(Caen: Société d’Impressions Caron, 1960). 
89 Georges Dethan, Gaston d@’Orléans, con- 
spirateur et prince charmant (Paris: Fayard, 
1959). . f 
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for the nineteenth century in general, 
Rémond’s Vie politique, Loubére’s Louis 
Blanc, and Collins’ Government and 
Newspapers; +% for the Second Empire, 
Theodore Zeldin’s Political System; 19+ 
and for the twentieth century, Edouard 
Bonnefous’ third volume of Le Troisième 
République, Eugen Weber’s Nationalist 
Revival, and Robert Aron’s Libéra- 
tion 1°? 


German History. Wentzcke’s second 
volume of his Darstellungen und Quellen 
has furnished us a recent bibliographical 


 aid,t°* and Sterling has given us a good 


historiographical study of Meinecke.1°4 

However, it is on the side of German 
sources that some of the most signifi- 
cant progress has been made in the last 
few years. The microfilming of the Ger- 
man diplomatic documents, mentioned 
above under diplomatic history, has 
been matched by another microfilming 
project of captured German nondiplo- 
matic documents in Alexandria, Virginia, 
under the auspices of the American His- 
torical Association. During the last four 
years, over 8,000,000 pages of docu- 

100 René Rémond, La vie politique en France 


de 1789 à 1870 (Paris: Cours de droit, 1959) ; 
Irene Collins, The Government and the News- 


‘paper Press in France, 1814-1881 (New York: 


Oxford University Press, 1959); Leo Loubére, 


‘Louis Blanc (Evanston: Northwestern Univer- . 


sity Press, 1961). 

101 Theodore Zeldin, The Political System 
of Napoleon HI (London: Macmillan, 1958). 

102 Edouard Bonnefous, Histoire de la Troisi- 
ème République, Vol. 3: L’aprés-guerre (1919- 
1924) (Paris: Presses universitaires, 1959); 
Eugen Weber, The Nationalist Revival in 
France, 1905-1914 (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1959); Robert Aron, His- 
toire de la libération de la France, juin 1944— 
mai 1945 (Paris: A. Fayard, 1959). 

103 Paul Wentzcke (ed.), Darstellungen und 
Quellen zur Geschichte der deutschen Ein- 
heitsbewegung im 19° und 20°°* Jahr- 
hunderts. Vol> 2: Männer und Zeiten des 
Vormarz (Heidelberg: Winter, 1959). 

104 Richard W. Sterling, Ethics in a World 
of Power: The Political Ideas of Friederich 
Meinecke (Princeton: University Press, 1958). 
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ments have been microfilmed, and 
2,000,000 should be completed this year, 
constituting an almost inexhaustible col- 
lection on the Weimar and Nazi periods 
in the National Archives in Washington. 
Twenty special guides have been issued 
on the microfilms of groups of these 
documents, and four more are soon to 
appear. There will probably be about 
thirty altogether.*°° G. L. Weinberg has 
also given us a more comprehensive 
guide, with a supplement in 1959,1% 
Another collection of sources dealing 
with social policy in the German states 
before World War I is edited by Rossow 
and Born. 

Recent historical studies on German 
and Austrian history include the follow- 
ing, chronologically presented: Hol- 
born’s Reformation, 8 Hanno Beck’s 
Humboldt, Droz’s 1848,4%° Craig’s 
‘Bismarck to Adenauer ,™* Becker’s study 


of Bismarck and the organization of 


Arbeiterbeweg- 
A grarwirt- 


Germany,” Ritter’s 
ung,  Frauendorfer’s 


105 An example of one of these special guides 
is: No. 20, Records of the German National 
Socialist Labor Party (Part 2). 

106 Gerhart L. Weinberg (ed.), Guide to 
Captured German Documents (Montgomery, 
Ala.: Air University, 1952) and Supplement 
(1959). 

107 Peter Rossow and Karl Erich Born 
(eds), Akten zur staatlichen Sozialpolitik in 
Deutschland, 1890-1914 (Wiesbaden: Steiner, 
1959). 

108 Hajo Holborn, A History of Modern 
Germany: The Reformation (New York: 
Knopf, 1959). 

109 Hanno Beck, Alexander von Humboldt, 
Vol. 1: Von der Bildungsreise zur Forschungs- 
reise, 1796-1804 (Wiesbaden: Steiner, 1959). 

110 Jacques Droz, Les révolutions allemandes 
de 1848 (Paris: Presses universitaires, 1957). 

111 Gordon A. Craig, From Bismarck to 
Adenauer: Aspects of German Statecraft (Bal- 
timore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1958). 

112 Otto Becker, Bismarcks Ringen um 
Deutschlands Gestaltung, edited and completed 
by Alexander Scharff (Heidelberg: Guelle and 
Meyer, c. 1958). 

113 Gerhard A. Ritter, Die Arbeiterbewegung 
im wilhelminischen Reich; die sozialdemokrat- 
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schaft ™ Earl R. Beck’s Death of the 
Prussian Republic," and Davidson’s 
American Occupation.“* Two works of 
interest on Austria are Bertier de Sau- 
vigny’s Metternich," and Kann’s Aus- 
trian Intellectual History. t? 


Italian History. ‘The last two volumes 
of the Bibliografia storica nazionale have 
just been published covering the years 
1957 and 1958, and the first volume 
of the Dizionario biografico degli Italiani 
has just appeared.1?° In addition to the 
Italian diplomatic source collections— 
mentioned above in the diplomatic his- 
tory section—volumes ten and twelve 
(1859-1860) of the Carteggi Ricasoli 
have also been published.*#* As to his- 
torical studies, several haye come out in 
the last two years, including Mack 


ische Partei und die freien Gewerkschaften, 
1890-1900 (Berlin: Colloquium, 1959). 

114Sigmund Frauendorfer, Ideengeschichte 
der Agrarwirtschaft und Agrarpolitik im 
deutschen Sprachgebiet, Vol, 1: Von der An- 
jange bis zu ersten Weltkrieg; Vol. 2: Vom 
ersten Weltkrieg bis zur Gegenwart (Munich: 
BLV, 1958). 

115 Earl R, Beck, The Death of the Prussian 
Republic: A Study of Reich-Prussian Rela- 
tions, 1932-1934 (Tallahassee: Florida State 
University Press, 1959). 

118 Eugene Davidson, The Death and Life 
of Germany: An Account of the American 
Occupation’ (New York: Knopf, 1959). 

117 Guillaume de Bertier de Sauvigny, Mei- 
ternich et son temps (Paris: Hachette, 1959). 

118 Robert A. Kann, A Study in Austrian 
Intellectual History: From Late Baroque to 
Romanticism (New York: Praeger, 1960). 

- 119 Giunta Centrale per gli Studi Storici, 
Bibliografia storica nazionale, Vol. 19: 1957; 
Vol. 20: 1958 (Bari, Laterza, 1959-1960). 

120 Istituto della Enciclopedia Italiana, Di- 
zionario, biografico degli Italiani, Vol. 1: Aaron 
to Albertucci (Rome: Società Grafica Romana, 
1960). 

121 Mario Nobili and Sergio Camerani (eds.), 
Carteggi di Bettino Ricasoli, Vol. 10: October 
to November 1859; Vol. 11: December 1859- 
January 1860; Vol. 12: February-March 1860 
(Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano per ’Eta Mo- 
derna e Contemporanea, 1959). 
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Smith’s Italy, Romeo’s Risorgimento e 
capitalismo, Cerrito’s Radicalismo in 
Sicilia, Plebano’s Storia della finanza, 
and the first volume of the colonial his- 
tory series, Italia in Africa” | 


Russtan History. A second, and much 
enlarged, edition of Mazour’s Russian 
Historiography has recently been pub- 
lished.” Notable, too, is the launch- 
ing of two new periodical enterprises, 
the Istoria SSSR, which has six numbers 
each year, and the California Slavic 
Studies;** Jn addition to the new series 


of diplomatic documents, which were. 


mentioned above under diplomatic his- 
tory, we point out the publication of a 
translation of Karamzin’s Memoir. > 
Other historical studies, which might be 
mentioned in chronological order, are: 
the fourth volume of Vernadsky’s His- 
tory of Russia, N. Riasanovsky’s Nicho- 
las I and Nationality, . Yarmolinsky’s 
Road to Revolution, 'Treadgold’s Twen- 
_ tieth-Century Russia, the second volume 
of Carr’s Socialism in One Country, 
Inkeles and Bauer’s Soviet Citizen, and 


122 Denis Mack Smith, Italy (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1959); Rosario 
Romeo, Risorgimento e capitalismo (Bari: 
Editori Laterza, 1959); Gino Cerrito, Radical- 
ismo e socialismo in Sicilia (1860-1882) (Mes- 
sina: G. D’Anna, 1958); Achille Plebano, 


Storia della finanza italiana nei primi qua- 


rantanni dell’? unificazione (1861-1901) (3 
vols.; Padua: Antonio Milani, 1960); Italian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, D'Italia in Africa: 
Serie Storica, Vol. 1.: Ethiopia-Mar Rosso, 
1857-1885, ed. Carlo Giglio (Rome: Istituto 
Poligrafico dello Stato, 1958). 

123 Anatole G, Mazour, Modern Russian 
‘Historiography (2nd ed.; New York: D. Van 
Nostrand, 1958). 

124Akademiia Nauk SSSR, Institut Istorii, 
Istoriia SSSR (Moscow, 1957—) and Nicholas 
V. Riasanovsky and Gleb Struve (eds.), Cali- 
fornia Slavic Studies, Vol. 1 (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1960—). 

125 Richard Pipes (ed. and trans.), Karam- 
zins Memoir on Ancient and Modern Russia: 
A Translation and Analysis (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1959). 
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a translation of Zenkovsky’s History of 
Russian Philosophy t?’ 


REGIONAL HISTORIES 


Latin ‘American History. ‘There were 
two. valuable bibliographies which ap- 
peared in 1959: the first volume of 
Cardozo’s Historiografia Paraguaya and 
Okinschevich and Gorochaff’s Latin. 
America in Soviet Writings?” Among 
those works dealing with Latin America 
in general are found Hagen’s Incas of 
Pedro de Cieza León, Thompson’s Maya 
Hieroglyphs, Capdequi’s Régimen de 
Tierras, Rippy’s British Investments, 
Pike’s Freedom and Reform, and 
Stokes’s Latin American Politics#*8 Re- 


128 George Vernadsky, A History of Russia, 
Vol. 4: Russia at the Dawn of the Modern 
Age (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1959}; Nicholas V. Riasanovsky, Nicholas I 
and Official Nationality in Russia, 1825-1855 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1959); Avraham Yarmolinsky, Road to Revo- 
lution: A Century of Russian Radicalism (New 
York: Macmillan, ` 1959); Donald W: Tread- 
gold, Twentieth-Century Russia (Chicago: 
Rand McNally, 1959); Edward Hallett Carr, 
Socialism in One Country, Vol. 2: 1924-1926 
(Vol. 4 of A History of Soviet Russia) (New 
York: Macmillan, 1960); Alex Inkeles and 
Raymond A. Bauer, The Soviet Citizen: Daily 


‘Life in a Totalitarian Society (Cambridge, 


Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1959); V. V. 
Zenkovsky, A History of Russian Philosophy, 
trans. George L. Kline (2 volsi; New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1959). 

127 Efraim Cardozo (ed.), Historiografia 
Paraguaya, Vol. 1: Paraguay indigena, espafia 
y jesuita (Mexico City; Instituto Panameri- 
cano de Geografia e Historia, Comision de 
Historia, 1959); Leo A. Okinshevich and Ce- 
cilia J. Gorochoff (compilers), Latin America 
in Soviet Writings, 1945-1958: A Bibliogra- 
phy, ed. Nathan A. Haverstock (Washington: 
Slavic and Central European Division of the 
Hispanic Foundation Reference Department, 
Library of Congress, 1959). : 

128 Victor Wolfgang von Hagen (ed.), The 
Incas of Pedro de Cieza de León, trans. Har- 
riet de Onis (Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1959); J. Eric S. Thompson, 
Maya Hieroglyphic Writings; An Introduction 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE FIELD oF HISTORY 


cent histories of separate Latin American 
countries include: Pagan’s Partidos po- 
liticos puertorriqueños, Vila’s Lopez y 
su epoca, Borah and Cook’s Population 
in Central Mexico, 1548, Quirk’s Mexi- 
can Revolution, Scott’s Mexican Gov- 
ernment in Transition, Street’s Artegas 
and the Emancipation of Uruguay, 
Lynch’s Spanish Colonial Administra- 
tion ... Rio de la Plata, and Kennedy’s 
Catholicism, Nationalism, and Democ- 
racy in Argentina. On Franco Spain and 
her Western relations, one should con- 
sult Whitaker’s Spain and Defence of 
the West 1”? i 


1960); J. M. Ots Capdequi, España en 
America: El Régimen de Tierras en la Epoca 
Colonial (Mexico City: Fondo de Cultura 
Economica, 1959); J. Fred Rippy, Britisk 
Investments in Latin America, 1822-1949: A 
Case Study witk the Operations of Private 
Enterprise in Retarded Regions (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1959); Fred- 
erick B, Pike (ed.), Freedom and Reform in 
Latin America (Notre Dame: University of 
Notre Dame, 1959); William S. Stokes, Latin 
American Politics (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 1959). 

129 Bolivar Pagan, Historia de los partidos 
politicos puertorriqueños (1898-1956) (2 vols.; 
san Juan: Libreria Campos, 1959); Herminio 
Portell Vila, Narciso Lopez y su epoca (1850- 
1881) (Havana: Compania Editoria de Libror 
y Folletas, 1958) ; Woodrow Borah and S. F. 
Cook, The Population of Central Mexico in 
1548: An Analysis of the Suma de Visitas de 
Pueblos (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1960); Robert E. Quick, The Mexican 
Revolution, 1914-1915: The Convention of 
Aguascalientes (Bloomington: Indian Univer- 
_ sity Press, 1960); Robert E. Scott, Mexican 
Government in Transition (Urbana: Univer- 


sity of Illinois Press, 1959); John Street, Ar- 


tigas and the Emancipation of Uruguay (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1959); 
John Lynch, Spanish Colonial Administration, 
1782-1810: The Intenant System in the Vice- 
royalty of the Rio de la Plata (Fairlawn, N. J.: 
Essential Books, 1958}; John J. Kennedy, 
Catholicism, Nationalism, and Democracy in 
Argentina (Notre Dame: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1958); Arthur P. Whitaker, Spain 
and Defence of the West: Ally and Liability 
(New York: Harper, 1961). 
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Eastern Europe Histories. For Eastern 
Europe, we had in 1960 the publication 
of a Czech histcrical bibliography,?*° 
and in 1959, three studies of great- 


‘power intrusions in the area: Page’s 


Formation of the Baltic States, Birke 
and Neumann’s Die Sovjetisierung Ost- 
Mitteleuropas, and Korbel’s Communist 
Subversion of Czechoslovakia. 


The Near East and Africa. In 1960 the 
Institute for Balkan Studies announced 
the publication of a new periodical, 
Balkan Studies. Fisher’s Middle East 
gives us a general history of the whole 
area, and other studies deal with indi- 
vidual countries, such as Topping’s arti- 
cle on “Greek Historical Writings,” 
Zakythinos’ Tourkokratia, Godkalp’s 
Turkish Nationalism, E. D. Smith’s 
Origins of the .Kemalist Movement, 
Karpat’s Turkey’s Politics, al-’Aquiqu’s 
Lebanon in... Feudalism, A. R. Tay- 
lor’s Prelude to Israel, Lenczowski’s Oil 
and State, and for Africa, Murdock’s 
People and Culture}? 


180 Joseph Macek (ed.), Vingt-cing ans 
@historiographie tchécoslovdque, 1936-1960 
(Prague: Czechoslovak Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, 1960). 

131 Stanley W. Page, The Formation of the 
Baltic States: A Study of the Effects of Great 
Power Politics upon the Emergence of Lithua- 
nia, Laivia, and Estonia (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1959}; Ernst Birke 
and Rudolf Neumann, Die Sovjetisierung Ost- 
Mitteleuropas, Vol. 1: Untersuchung zu ihren 
Ablauf in der Einselnen Landern (Frankfort: 
Alfred Metzner Verlag, 1959); Joseph Korbel, 
The Communist Subversion of Czechoslovakia: 
The Failure of Coexistence (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1959). 

132 Sydney N. Fisher, The Middle East: A 
History (New Yorx: Knopf, 1959); Peter 
Topping, “Greek Historical Writing-on the 
Period 1453-1914," Journal of Modern His- 
tory, Vol. 33 (1961); D. A. Zakythinos, The 
Tourkokratia: Introduction to Modern Greek 
History (Athens, 1957); Ziya Gokalp, Turkish 
Nationalism and Western Civilization: Selected 
Essays (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1959); Elaine D. Smith, Turkey: Origins of 
the Kemalist Movement and the Government 
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The Far East and South Asia. In 1955 
the Far Eastern Association was re- 
organized to include scholars concerned 
with South Asian studies and was re- 


named the Association for Asian Studies. 


This enlarged organization undertakes 
the publication of the Journal of Asian 
Studies, an annual Bibliography of 
Asian Studies, and the series of “Mono- 


graphs of the Association of Asian Stud-- 


ies,” edited: by L. Carrington Goodrich, 
now retiring. Since March 1959 six 
volumes. of this series have been pub- 
lished: Walter F. Vella’s Siam under 
Rama HI, L. E. Comber’s Chinese Se- 
cret Societies in Malaya: A Survey of 
the Triad Society from 1800 to 1900, 
Hui-chen Wang Liu’s The Traditional 
Chinese Clan Rules, Thomas O. Beidel- 
man’s. A Comparative Analysis of the 
Jajmanit System, J. Norman Parmer’s 
Colonial Labor Policy and Administra- 
tion, 1910-1941, and Howard K. Kauf- 
man’s Bankghuad—A Communist Study 
in Thailand.** 

In Chinese history, one of the most 
significant developments was the organi- 
zation in 1955 of the Institute of Mod- 
ern History, Academia Sinica. The In- 
stitute has received custody of the 
Chinese diplomatic archives of the early 
Republican period and is beginning to 


of the (Grand National Assembly (1919-1923) 
(Washington: The Author, 1959); Kemal H. 
Karpat, Turkish Politics: The Transition to a 
Multi-Party System (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1959); Antun Dahir al- 
‘Aquiqu (ed.), Lebanon in the Last Years of 
Feudalism, 1840-1868: A Contemporary Ac- 
count and Other Documents, trans. Malcolm 
H. Kerr (Beirut: The University of Beirut, 
1959); Alan R. Taylor, Prelude to Israel: An 
Analysis of Zionist Diplomacy, 1897-1947 
(New York: Philosophical Library, 1959); 
George Lenczowski, Oil and State in the Mid- 
dle East (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1960) ; George P. Murdock, Africa: Its People 
and their Cultural History (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1959). 

133 (Locust Valley, N. Y.: J. J. Aurai 
1959-1960). 
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publish them.*5* Since 1958 it has pub- 
lished Documenis on Maritime Defence, 
1860-1911 (9 volumes, 1958); and His- 
torical Materials on Sino-Russian Rela- 
tions, Volume I: Outer Mongolia, 1907— 
1919 (1959) and Volumes IJ and III: 
The Chinese Eastern Railway, 1917- 
1919 (1960). The Library of Congress 
is making a continuing collection of 
mainland newspapers and periodicals, 
and the United States Consulate General 
at Hong Kong is sponsoring a transla- 
tion project called A Survey of The 
China Mainland Press. Other recent 
histories. of China are: Ping-ti Ho’s 
Population of China, Needham’s third 
volume of Science ... in China, Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao’s Intellectual Trends, Waley’s 
Opium War, Usit’s China’s Entrance 
into the Family of Nations, and Flem- 
ing’s Siege of Peking.1*® 

For the history of Japan, it euid 
be mentioned retrospectively that, in the 
last ten years, the Library of Congress, 
under. the editorship of Cecil Uyehara, 
has microfilmed the Japanese Foreign 
Ministry Archives, 1895-1945, and Mr. 
Uyehara has also prepared a catalogue 
of this material. A similar program has 
been undertaken by Dr. Yamaga of Yale - 
University for the microfilming of the 


134 See Kuo Ting-Yee, “Institute of Modern 
History, Academia Sinica,” Journal of Asian 
Studies, Vol. 19 (Aug: 1960), pp. 495-497. 

135 Ping-ti Ho, Studies on the Population of 
China, 1368-1953 (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1959); Joseph Needham, 
Science and Civilization in China, Vol. 3: 
Mathematics and the Science of the Heavens 
and the Earth (New York: Cambridge Uni- 


' versity Press, 1959); Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, Intel- 


lectual Trends in the Ching Period, trans. 
Immanuel C. Y. Hsti (Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1959); Arthur Waley, 
The Opium War Through Chinese Eyes (New 
York: Macmillan, 1958); Immanuel C. Y. 
Hsii, China’s Entrance into the Family of 
Nations: The Diplomatic Phase, 1858-1880 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1960); Peter Fleming, Zhe Siege of Peking 
(New York: Harper, 1959). 
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Japanese army and navy documents at 
Franconia, Virginia. A catalogue is also 
being prepared for this collection. Re- 
cent works on Japanese history include: 
Nihon-zenshi [A Comprehensive History 
of Japan|, Shinoda’s Founding of the 
Kamakura Shogunaie, W. W. Smith’s 
Confucianism in . Japan, T. C. 
Smith’s Agrarian Origins, Dore’s Land 
Reform, Taeuber’s Population in Japan, 
Conroy’s Seizure of Korea, Kawai’s 
American Interlude, and Baerwald’s 
Purge of Japanese Leaders 1*° 

In the fields of the history of South 
and Southeast Asia, mention should first 
be made of a co-operative history of 


136 Nihon-zenchi [Comprehensive History of 
Japan], Vols. 1, 3, 4, 7 (Tokyo, 1958-1959) ; 
Minoru Shinoda, The Founding of the Kama- 
kura Shogunate, 
Translations from ihe Azuma Kagami (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1960); 
Warren W. Smith, Jr., Confucianism in Mod- 
ern Japan: A Study of Conservatism in Japa- 
nese Intellectual History (Tokyo: Hokuseido 
Press, 1959); Thomas C. Smith, -The Agrarian 
Origins of Modern Japan (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1959); R. P. Dore, Land 
Reform in Japan (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1959); Irene B. Taeuber, The Popu- 
lation of Japan (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1958); Hilary Conroy, Japanese 
Seizure of Korea, 1868-1910: A Study of 
Realism in International Relations (Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1960) ; 
Kazuo Kawai, Japan’s American Interlude 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1960); 
Hans H. Baerwald, The Purge of Japanese 
Leaders Under the Occupation (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1959). 


1180-1185, with Selected, 
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India—-Comprehensive History of India 
—under the editorship of Nilakanta 
Sastri, the second volume of which has 
just appeared." Other histories of 
these areas include: Brecher’s Nehru, 
Wheeler’s Early India and Pakistan, 
Callard’s Pakistan, Romanus and Sun- 
derland’s Time Runs Out in CBI, 
Maung’s Burma’s Constitution, Marks’s 
First Contest for Singapore, Fisher’s 
Indonesia, and Morison’s Liberation of 
the Philippines *8 


137K. A. Nilakanta Sastri (ed.), A Compre- 
hensive History of India, Vol. 2: The Mauryas 
and Satavayanas (New York: Longmans, 
Green, 1957). 

138 Michael Brecher, Nehru: A Political 
History (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1959); Mortimer Wheeler, Early India and 
Pakistan to Ashoka (New York: Praeger, 
1959); Keith B. Callard, Political Forces in 
Pakistan, 1947-1959 (New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1959); Charles F. Romanus 
and Riley Sunderland, Time Runs Out in 
CBI (“U. S. Army in World War II: History 
of the China~Burma-India Theater”) (Wash- 
ington: Office of the Chief of Military History, 
Department of the Army, 1959); Maung 
Maung, Burma’s Constitution (The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1959); Walter F. Vella, 
Siam Under Rama HI (Locust Valley, N. Y.: 
J. J. Augustin, Inc., 1957); Harry J. Marks, 
The First Contest for Singapore, 1819-1824 
(The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1959); Louis 
Fisher, The Story of Indonesia (New York: 
Harper, 1959); Samuel Eliot Morison, The 
Liberation of the Philippines:. Luzon, Min- 
danao, the Visayas, 1944-45 (“History of the 
U. S. Naval Operations in World War II,” 
Vol. 13) (Boston: Atlantic-Little, Brown, — 
1959). 


Report of the Board of Directors to the Members 
of The American Academy of Political 
and Social Science for the Year 1960 


(Presented by the President to the Annual Business Meeting of the Members, 
| held at the Academy Offices, 3937 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
l 13 February 1961.) 


MEMBERSHIP 


EMBERSHIP in the Academy has 

steadily, although modestly, in- 

creased in recent years. These are the 
 end-of-the-year figures: | 


1960 a desuseusa 13,538 
1959 annann. 13,422 
1958 aanas. 13,254 
1957 osantecaue 12,919 


During the calendar year 1960, 2,814 
new members were enrolled, but ap- 
proximately the same number withdrew. 
- A high rate of member replacement, 
ranging from one-sixth to one-fifth of 
the total membership, has obtained for 
the past generation. In no year since 
- 1951, for example, have drop-outs been 


fewer than 2,660. This condition is re- 


ceiving continuing study by a committee 
of your Board. 


FINANCES 


The ‘auditors report that we had an 
operations surplus of $4,978.42 for 1960. 
Also, we realized a profit on the sale 
of securities of $37,690.67. At the end 
of the year, the cost value of our secu- 


rities was $273,848.57 and the market 
value $325,761.00. This comparison 
must be evaluated in the light of our 
policy of investing at least half of our 
funds in bonds and of emphasizing yield 
rather than growth. It gives us satis- 
faction to report that we have been able 


. to maintain a small operating surplus 


each year and also to keep our annual 
dues to a modest $8.00. 

Our total cash income for 1960 
was $133,591.71 and cash outlay 
$131,392.64. These figures do not in- 
clude changes in the value of securities, 
or gains or losses from the sale of them, 
or changes in the value of inventory, 
real estate, or equipment. 

The totals in the Operations Report 
do not agree with those in the Auditor’s 
Report. They should not agree, because 
the Auditor’s Report reflects the depre- 
ciation of building and equipment, 
whereas our Operations Report does not 
deal with these matters. The loss 
through depreciation of our building and 
equipment is compensated by an en- 


hanced inventory of salable magazines. 
. The two reports have been completely 


reconciled in a conference between the 
Auditor and your President. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS* FOR THE Monts ENDING 
l DECEMBER 31, 1960 


Bank Balance, November 30, 1960,........... $12,657.25 

Petty Cashes cb oucsienadheweewed Sere ees 303.34 

Postage Meter eee tener ener nena 217.81 

Total November 30, 1960................ $13,178.40 
INCOME OPERATIONS CUMULATIVE BUDGET 
Dues and Subscriptions... ............- 0 cece ee eee $10,988.70 $ 88,608.19 $ 93,000.00 
Dales: Cees iat ania ee ela aerated awe ena 789.97 16,486.00 15,000.00 
AAV CRUSE andaeni cae aae i 888.30 7,238.00 5,500.00 
Investinents ...:sasiss.sirraeiesewws PTE 996.75 13,106.49 12,500.00 
Sale of GeCUT EEs n E ea AA EEEN — ~ 5,876.15 — 
Royalties and Donations, ............... 00000008 vo 335.86 450.00 
Miscellaneous... ...... 60sec sees e eer cree e ence ees 106.86 1,941.02 — 
Total Aone ca ccsnceucdaits Se epi ETEY. $13,770.58 $133,591.71 $126,450.00 
DISBURSEMENTS 

General Overhead. ...........00..0000000000022+ $ 1,566.97 - $ 13,225.54. $ 14,000.00 
Meetings....... EE each E E A eee maawaua ten 103.00 6,591.04 7,000.00 
New Members..............--. a AEE TETE 1,735.76 16,496.84 18,000.00 
ANNALS. syed tes Gis Sida E I ats EE 1,238.60 58,733.18 57,000.00 
Accounts & Finance... 0... cece eee eee 1,001.63 5,164.95 5,500.00 
Member Recordi 2nd hati nd Filan eee pense ee 778.96 8,890.83 - 10,000.00 
BAGS: isos ee meine ames eee st aueaeme eh te enka 256.95 5,175.78 6,000.00 
NAVE oe tana ne ah ecient ieee tas 168.75 2,713.81 2,500.00 
Leadership Project......... a E suas — 1,912.74. 3,000.00 
Securities Management........-....-cccseeeeeees 49,84 677.34 1,200.00. 
Purchase of Securities cae ciavess carta tadaenceys 5,018.75 5,018.75 — 
WUSCEMANCOUS 2045 2.6o. nese ni aaea eens 348.13 6,831.86 — 


$12,267.34 $131,392.66 $124,200.00 


Bank Balance, December 31, 1960............ $13,948.75 | 

Petty Cash....... EEEE A E I E E 303.34 

Postage Meter 42 s0eiseccadn kinena 434.40 
Total December 31, 1960................ $14,686.49 


* “Operations” do not cover profit or loss from the sale of securities, nor depreciation of property, 
nor appreciation of inventory. 
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REPORT OF AUDITORS 
THE ÅMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
) DECEMBER 31, 1960 


REVENUE 
Dues and Subscriptions 
Regular Guest ccna cens tose iasntebeddtctivasd veer A $53,389.07 
Student—dues........... RA AINE EET ET eons "aaa. 3,816.80 
DUDSCHDHONS von piaia a r A T ENE ee oe ees 31,462.32 
Sales of Publications. ..... a A a E E kee +. 16,402.10 
Advertising and Royalties..................00000. peepee 7,573.86 
Intekestrand Dividends: vats Cian codon teaweseten E 
TOTAL REVENUE eeraa trata cer oestctouniian TA 
EXPENSE 
Membership l ' 
1111 P EAE EEEE TEES $ 8,812.41 
Promou- ceriose piata eaa a aah 16,876.25 $25,688.66 
ANNALS—Publishing costS..........ccccecceesecceceeveueeveces 53,631.28 
Dales CSS) oii aae E wana hied NA A 4,647.60 
Accounting and Finance cost$......... 20. ce cee cece een vinneees 4,778.66 
OMICS OPElaAlOl ss s2es Siren ETE TE AASA RETE Leaxeene te 13,587.56 
Philadelphia meeting.................. E EEE E ATE 5,917.77 
Advețtising. 4.0¢ oica ey eeebon Gree Sct inate eat. Rinse cance eens eae 3,058.04 
Gifts;—Patten Scholarship and bonds................. eee e nce eeee 725,00 
ROMRCS O bh oie ttl eeuieen ad eames E ug ss haan 212,24 ° 
Payroll tates. costae nander aie eod in eeoa = 1,199.71 
Zid Es: Cee wae eee Re ey ERE Pere ee N EA . 408.60 
TOTAL CASH EXPENSE........ nd peur FITE E AENT 
EXCESS OF CASH REVENUE OVER EXPENSES OF OPERATIONS. .... 
Less: Depreciation ca 
Pude cus cc-ciw har cates a E EAEE $ 330.00 
TMPPOVERIENIS? 23.c2 sak u tne twa E eens 3,672.00 
Office Equipment................ E VN EETA 1,928.00 
NET PROFIT FROM OPERATIONS.............. terrne dierri aease. 
OTHER REVENUE 
Profit on salei INVESUMENtE oaia aeea E ae 
i : 
NET INCOME TRANSFERRED TO SURPLUS........... 0... c cece eee 


$ 88,668.19 


23,975.96 
12,119.39 


$124,763.54 


113,855.12 


10,908.42 


5,930.00 


4,978.42 


37,690.67 


$ 42,669.09 


REPORT OF THE BOARD oF DIRECTORS 


PUBLICATIONS 


During 1960, the six volumes of THE 
ANNALS dealt with the following sub- 
jects: 


January Perspectives on Government and 
Science, edited by Norman Wen- 
gert, Professor of Public Admin- 
istration, ` University of Mary- 
land. i 

Lagging Justice, edited by Glenn 
R. Winters, Executive Director, 
American Judicature Society. 

International Co-operation for So- 
cial Welfare—A New Reality, 
edited by Hertha Kraus, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Social Work 
and Social Research, Bryn Mawr 
College. 

Whither American Foreign Policy?, 
edited by James C. Charles- 
worth, President of this Acad- 
emy. 

September Agricultural Policy, Politics, and 

` the Public Interest, edited by 
Charles M. Hardin, Professor of 
Political Science, University of 
Chicago. 
November Religion in American Society, 
edited by Richard D.’ Lambert, 
Assistant Editor of THE ANNALS. 


The publication program for 1961 in- 
cludes, in addition to the January vol- 
ume on Labor Relations Policy in an 
Expanding Economy, edited by Marten 
S. Estey, Associate Professor of Indus- 
try, University of Pennsylvania, the 
following volumes: 


March 


March 


May 


July 


Latin America’s Nationalistic Kevo- 
lutions, edited by Robert N. 
Burr, Associate Professor of His- 
tory, University of California, 
Los Angeles. 

The Rising Demand for Interna- 
tional Education, edited by John 
F. Melby, Director of Foreign 
Students, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Is International Communism Win- 
ning?, edited by James €. 
Charlesworth, President of this 
Academy. 

September Providing for the Health Needs of 

‘Americans, edited by Marvin 

Bressler, Associate Professor of 

Sociology, New York University. 


May 


July 
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November Our Teen-Age Culture, edited by 
Jessie Bernard, Professor of So- 
ciology, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 


(Not all of these are definitive titles.) 


‘During 1960 the Book Department of 
THe ANNALS published 406 reviews. 
The majority of these reviews, 314, was, 
written by college and university pro- 
fessors. and lecturers. Presidents and 
deans of colleges contributed twenty- 
three reviews, and members of private 
and wniversity-sponsored research or- 
ganizations, nineteen reviews. Govern- 
ment and United Nations officials, both 
active and retired, were- responsible for 
nineteen reviews; editors of journals 
contributed four, The remaining seven- 
teen reviews were written by individuals 
with no particular affiliation. Foreign 
reviews came from Germany, Canada, 
Great Britain, Lebanon, India, the 
Netherlands, Malaya, Mexico, Ceylon, 
and Norway. Five hundred and four 
books were listed in the Other Books 
section. 

One hundred and twenty requests 
were granted to reprint material from 
THe ANNALS. Sixty-nine of these were 
to professors and other authors for use 
in books under preparation, and five 
were to other journals. Fourteen re- 
quests were granted for classroom and 
adult education programs and seven for 
company training or independent or- 
ganization programs. ‘Twenty requests 
were granted to various departments of 
the government, including five from the 
armed forces. 


Summaries of disciplines 


Beginning in the May 1961 issue, 
THe ANNALS will establish a new de- 
partment which will undertake what we 
believe to be a unique enterprise. 

In each issue, by rotation, a 2,500 
word review of major developments 
within the fields of anthropology, eco- 
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nomics, history, political science, soci- 
ology, and social psychology, will be 
presented. It is our hope that these 
articles will offer a review in a non- 
technical but professional style of the 
outstanding substantive reports, theo- 
retical contributions, methodological in- 
novations, and major research projects 
completed during the preceding twelve 
months. 

The May 1961 article on history will 
be written by Lynn M. Case, Professor 
of History, University of Pennsylvania; 
the July 1961 article'on political science, 
- by Lee S. Greene, Professor of Political 
Science, University of Tennessee; the 
September 1961 article on sociology, by 
Charles H. Page, American Sociological 
Review; and the November 1961 article 
on social psychology, by M. Brewster 
Smith, Professor of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. The 
January and March 1962 articles, on 
anthropology and economics, are as yet 
unassigned. 


MEETINGS 


The 1960 Spring Meeting, organized 
around the theme Whither American 
Foreign Policy?, sustained the tradi- 
tions of our meetings in respect of the 
size of the audiences, the interest dis- 
played, and the great diversity of or- 
ganizations represented by delegates. 
Twenty-one countries sent representa- 
tives, also seventeen missions to the 
United Nations, eleven American states 
and cities, six federal agencies, 114 
American and foreign colleges and uni- 
versities, and 149 international, civic, 
scientific, and commercial organizations. 
Between five hundred and six hundred 
persons attended a typical session. 

The subject of the 1961 Spring 
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Meeting (April 14 and 15, in the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia) will 
be Is International Communism Win- 
ning?. We expect to have government 
officials, business executives, ambassa- 
dors, and senators, but our main reliance 
will continue to be on scholars and 
writers. We expect the tone of the meet- 
ing to be exposition and analysis, rather 
than criticism and contumely. This year 
we shall have fewer sessions and speak- 
ers, but we shall fill out the July volume 
of Tue ANNALS, in which the speeches 
are published, with essays integrated 
into the general theme of the meeting. 


OFFICERS AND STAFF 


Messrs. Sellin, Palmer, Bowman, and 
Willits were re-elected by the members 
to three-year terms as Directors. Our 
Editor, Dr. Sellin, returned in Septem- 
ber from a year’s leave of absence in 
Europe, where he lectured widely and 
received impressive academic honors. 

No changes were made during the 
year in any of the offices or director- 
ships. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Tuer BOARD oF DIRECTORS 


James C. Charlesworth, President 

Stephen B. Sweeney, First Vice- 
President 

Norman D. Palmer, Secretary 

M. Albert Linton, Treasurer 

Lewis M. Stevens, Counsel 

Thorsten Sellin, Editor 

Alfred H. Williams 

Raymond T. Bowman 

Joseph H. Willits 

James P. Warburg 

Howard C. Petersen 

Roy F. Nichols 


Book Department 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND History 
EUROPEAN GOVERNMENT AND History 
ASIA AND AFRICA ....... ka 
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AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND 
HISTORY 


Hans J. MorcentHau. -The Purpose of 
American Politics. Pp. xi, 359, viii. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1960. 
$4.50. 


The Purpose of American Politics is a 
learned tract for the times, It expounds 
an extraordinarily well-organized political 
philosophy of American history. With great 
lucidity, Morgenthau develops the central 
thesis that the purpose of America is now, 
as it has always been, equality in freedom. 
The book is a vigorous and highly original 
discussion of successes and failures within 
that historical process. 

It is well written. Its logic is so clear 
that one is tempted to regard it as unan- 
swerable. Indeed it is unanswerable, if the 
major premise in each syllogism is ac- 
cepted. Some premises, however, involve 
very large generalizations, for example, “in 
all periods of history” governments “have 
recognized, encouraged, and promoted ex- 
cellence in art, scholarship, and education 
by supporting them materially and lending 
. them their prestige.” All the great revo- 
lutions of the modern age were carried for- 
ward “by men who were dismayed not only 
at being governed badly, but -also more 
importantly, at not being governed enough.” 
These and several other major premises 
are subject to challenge although they are 
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stated with such assurance that they appear 
as unquestioned fact. 

The author is enamored of paradox. It 
appears repeatedly and leads to a technique 
which heightens interest while it raises 
doubts. The section on “The New Feudal- 
ism: The Paradox of Thwarted Govern- 
ment” shows that the government is too 
weak to hold its own against the feudal 
dispersal of powers within the bureaucracy, 
demonstrates that it is in full retreat before 
private power, and suggests that it is im- 
potent to assert its authority. Feebleness 
is attributed to both the legislative and the 
executive branches. One is ready to believe 
that all is lost and to exclaim with the late 
Justice McReynolds that “the Constitution 
is gone.” At the very brink of that dis- 
aster Morgenthau finds the government is 
redeemed by the “all pervasiveness of the 
national purpose.” A number of times, as 
in this instance, the bloodhounds seem: 
about to seize Eliza; each time she escapes 
across the ice. 

since his book is a tract for the times, 
the author does not hesitate to clothe his 
scholarship with eloquence. Many moving 
passages bring arguments to their conclu- 
sion; there are incisive criticisms and vivid 
figures of speech. Wide-ranging observa- 
tions about American politics are buttressed 
by historical events in encient times and in 
the far reaches of the world. The author 
makes bold and vigorous pleas for super- 
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nationalism as the way of escape from the 
threat of atomic power which “cannot be 
answered at all within a state system whose 
bdsic unit is the nation state.” 

The book has one structural defect. 
After its argument is concluded—in a par- 
ticularly striking passage—three chapters, 
obviously written for other purposes and at 
other times, are appended as Annexes. 
They repeat much of what has already been 
said, add nothing to the argument, and 
detract from its force. 

‘The book deserves wide reading. Many 
of its insights are original and stimulating. 
Its great strength is that it expresses the 
mature political philosophy of a learned 
and scholarly man. What he has to say 
on many subjects is extremely important. 
It must be read, however, with a critical 
eye, for it sometimes makes history more 
logical than life. Occasionally it calls for 
decisions and actions which have more to 
do with academic perfectionism than with 
political reality. 

Henry M. WRIsTON 

President 

‘American Assembly 

Columbia University 


VERNON VAN Dyke. Political Science: A 
Philosophical Analysis. Pp. xi, 235. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1960. $5.00. 


This book has a message and a purpose. 
The message is that we in political science 
ought to be empirical, explicit, and theo- 
retical. We should not, however, jump 
from fact to values because this is unsound 
procedure. ‘The purpose follows from the 
‘message. Van Dyke tries to lay out the 
essential rules and conditions for being 
(1) empirical—a positivist orientation, (2) 
explicit—conceptual schemes, and (3) theo- 
retical—rules, laws and generalizations. It 
is high time that a: good book on these 
problems was written. However, I am 
reasonably sure that this is not the book. 
Indeed, I would argue that the matters dis- 
cussed here are a snare and a delusion ex- 
cept in the hands of a person with far 
greater mastery over. the philosophy of 
science and the methods of enquiry than 
is demonstrated here. Professor Van 
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Dyke’s message and purpose are admirable, 
but his book reads like a series of notes. 
The author, having discovered the exist- 
ence of positivism, methods, theories, ap- 
proaches, and generalizations and -finding 
them troublesome or thought-provoking, 
has read a bit about each, and the notes 
by means of which he sorts out these 
matters and distinguishes them have been 
put between hard covers. Unfortunately, 
philosophical analysis is absent. l 

It is too bad, also, that some of the dis- 
tinctions he makes are not terribly useful. 
Take, for example, his definition of behav- 
ioral science, an admittedly troublesome 
term. After a turgid, and not very illumi- 
nating, discussion of lexical, as distinct 
from stipulative, meanings of the term, we 
are told that a “behavioral approach is dis- 
tinguished predominantly. by the nature of 
the purpose it is designed to serve.” The 
“purpose” is “scientific.” Behaviorism, of 
course, has acquired a meaning. It empha- 
sizes explanation on the basis of individual 
action, motivation, and perception. It can 
be contrasted with structural analysis 
which, less generalized, uses macrocosmic 
units and seeks to determine general limits 
on action imposed by relations between and 
within collectivities. Two variables thus 
determine whether an approach is behav- 
ioral or structural; one is the unit of analy- 
sis, whether individual or collective. The 
other is the level of generalization, 
whether social action or social system. 
Such elementary distinctions are nowhere 
made in ‘this work. Van Dyke fails to 
discuss structural analysis at all except in 


‘an oblique way, in his reference to general 


systems theory which he calls “analogical.” 
What this book lacks most of all is excel- 
lence of knowledge on the subject. 

The one chapter which I think might 
prove helpful to the student is the one deal- 
ing with explanation. The problem of ex- 
planation is a most salient one in any ana- 
lytical discipline. The discussion of types 
and levels of explanation helps to add a 
good deal of common sense to an area 
which is so technical and difficult in pro- 
fessional philosophy that it is not of much 
use to political scientists. 

What other useful purpose can this book 
serve in spite of its shortcomings? Its 
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main value is not to be found in its catalog 
of concepts or in its recitation of issues. 
Rather, by imparting a feeling for science, 
perhaps it can deepen our awareness of 
some of the obligations science imposes on 
a discipline. But we ourselves will need to 
become more scientific, and, in a modest 
way, learn to state problems for their 
maximum theoretical value, before we can 
describe science more adequately to our 
associates. So far the “scientific revolu- 
tion” has yet to overtake political science. 
Perhaps it never will. 
Davi E. APTER 
University of Chicago 


JoserH Tussman. Obligation and the Body 
Politic. Pp. vi, 144. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1960. $4.00 cloth- 
bound; $2.25 paper-bound. 


This is a delightful and perceptive essay, 
in which Professor Tussman delineates the 
problems which face individuals committed 
to political action within a democracy. An 
understanding of these problems, he argues, 
is a necessary condition for the existence 
of a genuine liberal education designed to 
‘prepare citizens for the public responsibili- 
ties they must assume. 

This is a not unfamiliar point of view, 
and the assumptions on which Tussman’s 
discussion rests are scarcely startling. He 
accepts the social-compact theory of the 
state as the model best fitted to meet the 
need to understand “the demands of a body 
politic concerned with political freedom.” 
On this basis, he analyzes the two basic 
roles which individuals may play in a demo- 
cratic political system—that of member 
and that of agent. His argument culminates 
in an examination of standards appropriate 
for judging decision-making in a democracy. 

Such a bald summary may suggest that 
this is nothing more than another pedantic 
elaboration of wilted cliches, convincing 
only to those already convinced and useful 
mainly as a copybook lesson to be scratched 
on the passive minds of captive adoles- 
cents. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

The virtues of the book are many. It is 
clear. It is brief. The discussion is rigor- 
ously confined to problems of genuine im- 
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portance. The author develops his argu- 
ments with self-restraint, reason, and a 
gentle wit which are worthy of the civilized 
purpose they are intended to serve. The 
social-contract theory of politics is de- 
fended in terms of its ability to make sense 
of such notions as rights, obligations, duties, 
and public good rather than by murky in- 
vocations of tradition or appeals to faith. 
The defense is persuasive because the au- 
thor uses his theoretical tools, with consid- 
erable skill, to identify and illuminate, in 
a remarkably short compass, many of the 
classic problems of democratic political 
theory. The final chapter, a critique of the 
implicit—and sometimes explicit—norma- 
tive theory of many who accept the interest 
conception of democratic politics, adds the 
invigorating bite of controversy to an other- 
wise urbane discussion. 

With all its virtues, the fact remains that 
the discussion often avoids a direct con- 
frontation of those uncomfortable aspects 
of contemporary political reality—the 
structure of power and the sources of con- 
flict—-which threaten to obliterate the prac- 
tical relevance of liberal democratic ideals. 
Effective political action does require in- 
sight into the moral problems involved, but 
it must also rest on an accurate and practi- 
cal assessment of the obstacles which block 
the realization of “the ‘dignity’ which is 
found in sharing the collegial life of the 
rulers of the human city.” 

LANE Davis 

Associate Professor of Political 

Science 

University of Iowa 


DONALD SHEEHAN and HAROLD C. Syrett 
(Eds.). Essays in American Histori- 
ography. (Papers Presented in Honor of 
Allan Nevins.) Pp. x, 320. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1960. $6.00. 


Few historians have been as prolific as 
Allan Nevins. His writings over the past 
third of a century have ranged across al- 
most every aspect of America’s national 
experience, and his scholarship has done 
much to shape current judgments on some 
of the most contentious areas of histori- 
ography. To the editors of this Festschrift, 
Donald Sheehan and Harold C. Syrett, the 
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task of putting together a book which could 
encompass the varied interests and many 
contributions of Professor Nevins must 
have seemed forbidding. Yet they adopted 
a formula which quite happily meets this 
formidable challenge. They asked fifteen 
distinguished scholars and former students 
of. Professor Nevins to write essays on 
the shifting tides of interpretation in post- 
Civil War American history. 

_ The authors cover everything from “Sci- 
entific History in America: Eclipse of an 
Idea” to “Some Aspects of European Mi- 
gration to the United States.” Chronologi- 
cally the articles run from “Some Thoughts 
on the Confederacy” to “An Interpretation 
of Franklin Roosevelt.” Others handle 
problems in which Professor Nevins him- 
self has played a key interpretive role, such 
as “The Idea of Robber Barons in Ameri- 
can History” and “American Historians 
and National Politics from the Civil War 
to the First World War.” Still others deal 
with. newer areas of historical interest: 
“Reflections on Urban History and Urban 
Reform, 1865-1915,” “The Evolution Con- 
troversy,” and “Pragmatism in America.” 
More traditional topics treated, though not 
in a traditional manner, include “Radical 
Reconstruction,” “The New South,” “Popu- 
lism, Its Significance in American History,” 
“Imperialism and Racism,” and “The 
Muckrakers in Flower and Failure.” The 
quality of the essays, of course, varies, but 
the general level is very high, thus sustain- 
ing the exacting standards of the man in 
whose honor they have been published. 

In addition to being an appropriate trib- 
ute to Professor Nevins, this book has a 
general usefulness. The past two decades 
have seen many established views about 
American history attacked and sometimes 
defeated. Anyone wanting a good discus- 
sion of the newer interpretations will find 
Essays in American Historiography a con- 
venient guide. And for those who want to 
catch something of Allan Nevins’ wide 
range of interest ahd sense something of 
his great impact on the historical profes- 
sion, this collection is an excellent begin- 
ning. ` 

RicHARD C. WADE 

“University of Rochester 
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Ler Benson. Turner and Beard: Ameri- 
can Historical Writing Reconsidered. Pp. 
xiii, 241. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1960. 
$5.00. . 
Professor Lee Benson of the Bureau of 

Applied Social Research at Columbia Uni- 

versity has reanalyzed Frederick Jackson 

Turner’s famous “frontier hypothesis” and 

Charles A: Beard’s An Economic Interpre- 

tation of the Constitution of the United 

States by using research procedures which 

have been developed recently in the social. 

sciences. By so doing, Mr. Benson has 
set out to make two points: that critics 
and interpreters can render more precise 
the meaning of the words of a famous his- 
torian and that the techniques of historical 
research can be vastly improved, and the 
margin of error diminished, by the use of 
such methods as “multivariate analysis.” 

Whether as a result of these new tech- 

niques or of Mr. Benson’s own ideas, to 

those interested in Turner and Beard the 
results presented in this book are fresh, 
provocative, sometimes controversial, and 
sometimes highly useful. 

To increase our understanding of the 

Turner hypothesis, Mr. Benson, through 

impressive research, scholarly use of inter- 

nal evidence, and the like, has firmly estab- 
lished the influence of the Italian econo- 
mist, Achille Loria, upon Turner. Loria 
had built a theory of universal history . - 
around the key “role of land in the social 


process” in articles and books published in 


the 1870’s and 1880’s. Turner, Benson 
finds, not only knew of Loria’s system, but 
borrowed heavily from it and thus himself 


- became an “economic determinist.” 


A second essay reconstructs in great de- 
tail the historical background of the Turner 
hypothesis and puts the Lorian influence in 
a proper perspective. Mr. Benson ends 
his ‘Turner study on a tentative note, how- 
ever, for while he feels that his evidence 
points to the fact that Turner was an 


avowed “determinist” who literally did be- 


lieve that free land was the key to the 
American social process, he also thinks that 
a thorough study of Turner still remains 
to be done. 

It is in the Beard essays that Mr. Ben- 
son makes the scholarly fur fly. Concen- 
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trating on Beard’s faults in reasoning and 
on his fallacious research methods, he finds 
that, although Beard, like Turner, was an 
economic determinist, he suffered from a 
dualism in thought characterized by an in- 
ability to disentangle “economic determin- 
ism” from “an economic interpretation,” 
As a “result of this unresolved dualism, his 
treatment of the Constitution was ambigu- 
ous and confusing.” There follows an 
elaborate set of arguments, impossible to 
summarize here, in which he notes how 
Beard arrived at his conclusions and where 
he was confused. At this point Mr. Ben- 
son takes a new tack and severely criticizes 
Professors Robert E. Brown and Forrest 
McDonald—undoubtedly the leading critics 
of Beard today—for failing to note this 
apparent dualism, and also for disproving 
Beard by the spurious method of using 
Beard’s own faulty research techniques in 
collective biography. 

To test still again Beard’s much-tested 
“design of proof and method,” Mr. Benson 
applies a system of “multivariate analysis” 
to four categories of data used by Beard, 
Brown, and McDonald. Ironically, after 
an exacting critique, he-decides that Beard, 
through sheer insight, still managed to 
arrive at a more accurate decision on many 
points than have his-critics McDonald and 
Brown. Mr. Benson’s fight—and this looks 
more like an opening battle than a closing 
one—is not with the historians who dis- 
„agree with Beard, but with the historical 
methods which they have employed in 
arriving at that disagreement. 

Crammed into the brief Epilogue is Mr. 
Benson’s own “social interpretation of the 
Constitution.” 
two complex American groups, with all sorts 
of ideas and motivations ranging far be- 
yond economic considerations, were battling 
in 1787. The antagonists were an “Agrarian 
Society” and a “Commercial Society,” each 
with theories which promised to lead them 
toward an ideal “Good Society.” This broad 
fight occurred within the arena of politics 
and over the issue of the proper construc- 
tion of a “Good State.” Since most Ameri- 
can history texts since 1945 have pursued 
just this broader view of the Constitution, 
Mr. Benson’s conclusions here are not so 
much revisionist as they are affirmative. 


Simply stated, it is that. 
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The real value of Mr. Benson’s book lies, 
then, in his sample demonstrations of the 
“multivariate analysis” techniques which 
the historian could use to achieve a more 
precise picture, not jusi of the past, but - 
of exactly what certain historians meant. 


Though penned in a sometimes difficult 


and involved style and overorganized— 
at times to the degree that the argument is 
fragmented—it represents an intelligent, 
fervent, and impressive challenge to the 
present writers of Amer-can history. 
Howarp R. LAMAR 
Associate Professor of History 
Yale University 


GEORGE DANGERFIELD. Chancellor Robert 
R. Livingston of New York, 1746-1813. 
Pp. vill, 532. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1960. $10.00. 


Members of the great Livingston family 
of colonial New York have been the sub- 
ject of much attention in recent years. 
In 1949 there appearec Dorothy R. Dil- 
lon’s The New York Triumvirate, which 
throws light on the ear-y public career of 
William Livingston—before he settled in 
New Jersey. It was ke who, with John 
Morin Scott and William Smith, Jr., formed 
the so-called “New York triumvirate” in 
the 1760’s and 1770’s. Lawrence H. Leder 
has also written a volume, recently pub- 
lished under the title Robert Livingston, 
1654-1728, and the Polztics of New York, 
that is concerned with zhe founder of the 
family. Now comes Robert Dangerfield’s 
Chancellor Robert R. Livingsion of New 
York, 1746-1813, dealing with the great- 
grandson of the foundez, kinsman of Wil- 
liam Livingston, and, in some respects, the 
most interesting of the Livingstons, because 
of both the variety of his vital interests and 
the importance of his contributions to the 
young American nation. Great landowner, 
aristocrat, jurist, patriot, a minister of for- 
eign affairs under the Ar-icles of Confedera- 
tion, a Federalist in politics then an anti- 
Federalist, a diplomat in France, a patron 
of inventors, an experimental agriculturist 
at his country seat “Claremont,” and head 
of the New York Livingston clan although 
not of the manor—such are the Chancel- 
lor’s claims to recognition as a personage 
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of importance during the late provincial 
and early national periods of American 
history. 

But Mr. Dangerfield has gone beyond 
giving a full-length portrait of Chancellor 
Livingston and describing his many fas- 
cinating activities; he has also introduced 


the reader to the life of the great Jand-’ 


owning aristocracy of New York. That the 
Chancellor, a conservative, became a pa- 
triot rather than a loyalist, while his con- 
temporary, the New Yorker, William Smith, 
Jr., a member of the radical triumvirate 
of provincial days, turned loyalist shows 
how difficult it is to generalize in writing 
of such matters—a tendency the author of 
this book wisely avoids. 

Livingston’s most notable accomplish- 
ment came when, with his appointment by 
Jefferson to be minister to France, he took 
the leading part in negotiating the Louisi- 
ana Purchase. . He also deserves. great 
credit for the financing of Fulton’s steam- 
boat. These activities of his protagonist 
have been properly highlighted by Mr. 
Dangerfield. 

This is biography at its best. Not only 
is it delightful to read, but it may be read 
with confidence, as it is based on meticu- 
lous research. The Bibliographical Note at 
the end is also a model ‘of discriminating 
judgment. l 

LAWRENCE H. GIPSON 

Lehigh University 


ALLAN Nevins. The War for the Union, 
Volume II: War Becomes Revolution. 
Pp, xiv, 557. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1960. $7.50. 


After an auspicious start, the Union 
armies failed to achieve ultimate victory 
in 1862. The solid gains were in the West, 
where the capture of Forts Henry and 
Donelson in February and of New Orleans 
in April opened the major river systems 
to the invading forces; but Grant’s lack of 
precaution before Shiloh and Halleck’s ex- 
cessive caution after the battle enabled 
the Confederates to recover and to seize 
the initiative elsewhere. In the East Mc- 
Clellan failed to take Richmond despite 
elaborate preparations, and his successors 
suffered repeated setbacks at the hands of 
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Lee and Jackson. The Confederates in 
their turn launched twin thrusts into Mary- 
land and Kentucky in September, but these 
failed for lack of adequate manpower and 
material resources. The year closed much 
as it had begun, with Union armies pre- 
paring to resume the offensive everywhere. 

In this comprehensive analysis of the 
second year of the war, Professor Nevins 
illustrates the processes by. which impro- 
vised war gave way to organized wat. In- 
competent commanders were replaced; the 
generalship of men like Grant and Sherman 
began to grow. Lincoln and his adminis- 
tration learned how to direct the immense 
war effort necessary to subdue the South. 
New fleets of steam and iron were created 
which enabled the North to tighten the 
blockade and gain control of the inland 
waters. Weapons and equipment were 
tested and finally standardized, and the 
services of supply and transportation were 
improved and expanded. The country it- 
self “took on a military veneer,” as defense 
production was accompanied by an “exu- 
berant growth” of population, agriculture, 
and industry. Thus “in defeat the North 
grew stronger, in victory the South became 
weaker.” Society, too, was revolutionized, 
for it was in 1862 that Lincoln issued his 
Emancipation Proclamation and the Union 
authorities began to recruit Negro soldiers. 
The war for the Union had become also a 
war to end slavery. 

Like the preceding volume, Wer Becomes 
Revolution is a masterful synthesis based 
on extensive research and a profound 
knowledge of the period. Professor Nevins 
is candid in his evaluation of the chief 
actors and eloquent in his admiration for 
Lincoln. In tracing the changing foreign 
attitudes towards the war, in describing the 
Cabinet crisis that resulted from Burn- 
side’s repulse at Fredericksburg, or in 
measuring the contribution of those who 
procured supplies and kept the trains run- 
ning, he demonstrates that not all of the 
drama of war occurred along the Rappa- 
hannock or the Mississippi. This book 
makes it evident that the war was not de- 
cided at Gettysburg or Vicksburg. Battles 
are fascinating, but, as another historian has 
observed of another era, “in reading mili- 
tary history battles are sometimes the least 
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important part. What is vital is what led 
up to them.” 
Jay Luvaas 
Assistant Professor of History 


Allegheny College 


Kart M. Scummuot. Henry A. Wallace: 
Quixotic Crusade, 1948. (Men and Move- 
ments Series.) Pp. xii, 361. Syracuse, 
N. Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1960. 

- $5.50. 


Does it really seem more than a decade 
since Henry Wallace’s faithful marched off 
to Armageddon and received slightly more 
than one million votes for their trouble? 
Karl Schmidt’s account makes it seem even 
more remote. 
Baldwins, Taylors, and Marcantonios are 
gone from politics, and it will be a long 
time before American’ politics will have 
another party as fervent as the Progressives 
were in 1948. 

This book is the first dispassionate and 
full-length study of that curious mixture 
of old New Dealers, radicals, malcontents 
and Communists. Professor Schmidt, who 
teaches at Syracuse University, deals sym- 
pathetically with Henry Wallace and, al- 
though he never glosses over his subject’s 
colossal mistakes, does indicate the signifi- 
cance of the man for his times. 

The outstanding feature of the book, 
however, is the attention given to the in- 
evitable question: Why did the Progressive 
Party fail so ignominiously? For one 
thing, they did not build a solid machine 
outside of the existing American Labor 
Party in New York City. Furthermore, they 
received a bad press—‘intimidation” and 
“conspiracy of silence” are epithets soundly 
earned by most of the American press. 
And the Progressives were also plagued by 
a brilliant opponent—Harry Truman, vio- 
lence against party workers, firings of sym- 
pathizers by cowardly college administra- 
tors, and, perhaps most significant, the 
“Communist ‘Bogey. ” 

Was the Wallace party dominated by the 
Communists? It was “Communist influ- 
enced,” Schmidt writes, “but not Commu- 
nist-dominated in the 1948 election.” It 
is true that any valid measurement of their 
influence before Korea was difficult, but 
they certainly helped shape the party and 
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gave it direction. Even Wallace could not 
control his party; in California, Helen 


‘Gahagan Douglas and Chet Holifield were 


opposed because they approved the Mar- 
shall Plan. Other party units smeared 
Truman supporters as ‘fascists.” By 1948, 
they had created their own stigma by their 
unusual attitude toward the Berlin Block- 
ade and by the generalfy uncritical eye with 
which they viewed all Soviet actions. Per- 
haps, as Rexford Guy Tugwell wrote, the 
story might have turned out differently had 
liberals and erstwhile New Dealers not 
flocked to the Democratic party, but the 
fact remains that such liberals as Dubin- 
sky, Humphrey, Philip Murray, and Max 
Lerner found it Incregsingly impossible to 
separate the admirable domestic proposals 
of the Progressives from their rather dubi- 
ous foreign policy planks. 

This is a superb political case study, 
graphically written, scholarly, and, except 
for the omission of any Bibliographic refer- 
ence to columnist I. F. Stone, probably as 
final an account as cen be drawn at this 
time. 

Murray POLNER 

Lecturer in Contemporary Civilization 

Queens College 


Josus H. Fenton. The Catholic Vote. 
New Orleans, La.: Hauser Press, 1960. 
$4.75, 


At least one hoary myth of American 
politics was laid to res: by the Presidential 
election of November 1960. No longer can 
it be said that a “Cathclic cannot be elected 
to the Presidency.” But the pros and cons 
of a Catholic vote will continue to be de- 
bated—more furiously than ever. Is there 
a Catholic vote in the United States? If 
so, where is it, how large is it, what is its 
social and economic composition? What 
are its party and policy preferences, how, 
in general, does it behave at the polls, in 
Congress, or in state and local govern- 
ment?! These questions will continue to be 
fruitful subjects for professional pollsters, 
party officials, and innumerable candidates 
for the degrees of Master of Arts and 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

It is a tribute to our religious tolerance, 
or perhaps to our incifference, that most 
Americans deplore the injection of a reli- 
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gious issue into our political campaigns. If 
we believe religion to be-as important in 
our lives as we say it is, why do we insist 
that a candidate’s religious faith and affilia- 
tion should be matters of no concern to the 
voter? Why do Catholics, Jews, and Prot- 
estants so hotly protest the existence of a 
Catholic vote, a Jewish vote, or a Baptist, 
Unitarian, or Mormon voter All other 
things being equal, why should a voter not 
prefer candidates of his own,religious faith? 
Is our fear or indifference to the religious 
issue in politics a function of our devotion 
to the separation of church and state and 
religious liberty, or is it a consequence of 
the progressive secularization of American 
society? Perhaps our civic superego is so 
troubled by memories of Ann Hutchinson 
and Roger Williams, of the American Pro- 
tective Association and the Ku Klux Klan, 


of the Broad Street Riots in Know-Nothing 


Boston, or of the destruction of Navoo, 
Illinois and the murder of Joseph Smith, 
that we want to avoid all talk about religion 
in politics. 

The author of The Catholic Vote makes 
no effort to explore these touchy subjects. 
His inquiry is the comparatively simple, 
but by no means easy, one of discovering 
“whether or not a Catholic vote exists in 
fact.” Beginning with the hypothesis, sug- 
gested by Elmo Roper, that the so-called 
“Catholic” vote in the United States is a 
myth, Mr. Fenton looks closely at five 
main areas of political behavior. The first 
is an analysis of the “Birth Control Vote 
in Massachusetts” on the several occasions 
when this explosive issue was on the ballot. 
His second case study, and much the weak- 
est of the lot, has to do with “The Right 
to Work Vote in Ohio” in 1950. A third 
issue on which religious attitudes were 
thought to bear was “Negro Registration 
in Louisiana.” His fourth project was to 
discover, if possible, whether Catholic 
voters voted in significantly greater pro- 
portion for Catholic candidates than for 
non-Catholic candidates in recent elections 
in Pennsylvania, Minnesota, and California. 
Finally, Mr. Fenton examines the voting 
record of 102 Catholic Congressmen to 
discover (1) the influence of their religious 
affiliation on their voting record on “reli- 
gious issues or issues which are related to 
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religion” and (2) the influence of their re- 
ligion on their “general policy orientation.” 
Professor Fenton concludes from all this 
that “a captive, pre-committed Catholic 
vote does not exist . . . [but] it remains 
true . . . that the Catholic Church does 
strongly influence the political behavior of 
its members.” This Scotch verdict will 
puzzle the scholars and disappoint the 
zealots, but to the experienced politician 
it will seem but common sense. Political 
behaviorists will scoff at Professor Fenton’s 
crude statistical methods, and most readers 
will regret his turgid prose style—but the 
book will remain the best there is on the 
Catholic vote until a better comes along. 
PETER H OpEGARD 
University of California 


STEPHEN Horn. The Cabinet and Con- 
gress. Pp. vii, 310. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1960. $6.00. 


Should members of the President’s Cabi- 
net have.a vote in Congress? 

Should they have a seat in Congress? 

Should there be a “Question Period” to 
enable Congressmen to interrogate mem- 
bers of the President’s Cabinet? 

Since the beginning of the Republic, the 
above questions—or variations of them— 
have been considered. Mr. Horn has writ- 
ten an excellent chronology, with abundant 
Bibliography and Footnotes, of ideas on 
how we might try to have a mixture of the 
parliamentary system without destruction 
of our tripartite government. The author 
was administrative assistant to Secretary of 
Labor, James P. Mitchell, and then went 
to Capitol Hill as assistant to Senator 
Kuchel of California. 

The book makes evident that the elec- 
torate and Congress are better informed 
about the administration of their govern- 
ment today than in the early days when 
secrecy was the accepted way of the older 
regimes of Europe. 

One of the telling arguments against the 
early Cabinet members having a close and 
intimate association with Capitol Hill was 
that they would dazzle the Congressmen, 
and by their persuasiveness unbalance the 
checks on which our three branches of gov- 
ernment rest. 

Inevitably, Mr. Horn tries to weigh the 
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difference between a “Question Period” by 
Congressmen of Cabinet members and the 
press conference which has become a unique 
part of American government. 

The Kefauver proposals for a “Question 
Period”’—a lively subject between 1943 and 
1953—attempted to provide safeguards 
against the compulsive publicity seeker 
through written questions to Committee 
chairmen. We are dubious that such safe- 
guards are sufficient. Congressmen are 
loath’ to restrain Congressmen. Television 
provides additional temptation to the ir- 
responsible legislator. . 

In addition to tapping historical sources, 
Mr. Horn drew up a “Cabinet-Congressional 
Relations Questionnaire.” His evaluation 
of the forty-two per cent of replies helps 
to affirm the open secret that Congressmen 
with long seniority have pet bureaucrats 
who often know more about a department 
of government than the Cabinet head who 
` presides over it. 

The pressure for more information stems 
largely from the younger Congressmen, who 
will find The Cabinet and Congress a valu- 
able background for making proposals in 
the future. 

NELSON POYNTER 
~ Congressional Quarterly 

Washington, D. C. 


STANLEY KELLEY, Jr. Political Campaign- 
ing: Problems in Creating an Informed 
Electorate, Pp. x, 163. Washington, 
D. C.: Brookings Institution, 1960. 
$3.50. 


This volume is devoted to an analysis 
of the techniques of political campaigning, 
and to a strong plea for their improvement 
and elevation in intellectual content and 
ethical tone. These latter suggestions seek 
to bring forth or create a more informed, 
better performing electorate, particularly 
in the United States and especially with 
regard to national elections for President 
and Vice-President. 

The work ‘itself is divided into several 
large parts. Thus the chapter headings 
subsume the following: “The Informing 
Function;” “Access to Campaign Audi- 
ences;” ‘Public Discussion;” “Unfair Per- 
sonal Attacks;” “Curbing Unfair Personal 
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Attacks;” and “Identifying Communica- 
tors.” Naturally, there are an Introduction 
and a Concluding Review. 

The argument of the book is striking 
and unusual, Almost nothing in the way of 
description of campaign techniques or prac- 
tices concerns the author except to demon- 
strate the force of his thesis that content 


in intellectual substance needs to be de- 


veloped in order to attain the kind of 
political campaigning which is pleasing and 
acceptable to Kelley. Why and how parties 
bring forth candidates and deposit them 
in the maelstrom of political campaigning 
seems almost beside the point, although 
obviously this part of the electoral struggle 
can affect decisively the tone and character 
of the entire campaign. 

What is desired is rational voting, and 
the emphasis upon this carries two implica- 
tions, obscured but ever attendant upon the 
expression of this ideal. One is that pres- 
ently we do not have rationality in voting; 
the second, that personal agreement with 
the outcome of elections is the functional 
test of rationality through the electoral 
process. 

Among the possible routes to attain this 
stiffening of the rational character of cam- 
paign politics in the United States, the 
following devices are espoused with fervor 
and with cogent presentation: there should 
be great debates between major candidates; 
the use of the campaign pamphlet, ofi- 
cially published, for example, by Oregon 
among a few other states, should be greatly 
expanded; and the mode of campaign- 
financing will have to be revolutionized, 
in effect, by becoming the subject of gov- 
ernmental subsidy. Fair Elections Prac- 
tices groups are to be encouraged and are 
even expected to make strong representa- 
tions in the matter of unfair campaign 
attacks. 

Few of these proposals are by themselves 
new. Most have been propounded sepa- 
rately. Seldom have they been conjoined 
in so vigorous a presentation as this one 
by Kelley. What effect their widespread 
use would have upon the political party as 
the vehicle of political campaigning is ob- 
scure and dubious in character. 

CHARLES W. SHULL 

Wayne State University: 
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EUGENE C. Ler. The Politics of Non- 
partisanship: A Study of California City 
Elections. Pp. xiii, 232. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1960. $4.75. 


As a result of his field investigation of 
politics in six California cities, Mr. Lee 
wishes to mark the case for nonpartisan- 
ship in local government “not proved.” 
And, to be fair, he admits that the case for 
partisanship is also “unproved.” 

The author conducted: extensive field 
interviews in six cities “with all elective 
and key administrative personnel in the city 
government, newspapermen and political 
party officials’ and with others identified 
as having “special knowledge of the local 
political situation.” To aid in placing the 
interviews and the selected cities in per- 
spective, 718 questionnaires were mailed 
throughout the state to mayors, city man- 
agers, daily-newspaper editors or publishers, 
and county central-committee chairmen of 
each political party. Replies were received 
from 320. 

Six chapters summarize the findings con- 
cerning the election or appointment of 
mayors, the election, at large or by wards, 
of councilmen, the frequency of contested 
races, the presence or absence of formal- 
ized political organizations, the influence 
of nonpolitical groups in city government, 
the recruitment of candidates, the role of 
the press, the emphasis on individuals and 
issues in campaigns, voter participation, 
and special environmental influences in- 
cluding rate of growth. i 


In addition to an appraisal of his find- 


ings in terms of views of the democratic 
system and the principles of nonpartisan- 
ship, the author begins with a good histori- 


cal review of the development of non- 


partisanship in the United States and con- 
cludes with a worthwhile Bibliographical 
statement of research in the field. - 

Much of the value of the book lies in its 
_ being another study, in a very short list, 
on local politics, with relevance to the 
measurable impact of nonpartisanship. 
Only many more of these studies will help 
to isolate the element of nonpartisanship 
and. to show its relation to civic health. 

Rejection of the nonpartisanship claim 
that city government is primarily “house- 
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keeping,” not “politics” does not require 
the adoption of a partisan political system 
in the state-national party tradition. We 
do not know whether partisan politics in 
local elections brings out more voters or 
produces a more “representative” quality 
in civic bodies. Recruitment for office dif- 
fers under a partisan and a nonpartisan 
system, but quality and “representative- 
ness” have not been tested. At least, we 
are not certain that: businessmen would 
participate less in a partisan government 
or that present state-national political pref- 
erences would be unchanged in partisan 
local elections. 
CLARA PENNIMAN 
Associate Professor of Political 
Science 
University of Wisconsin 


Ernest R. May (Ed.). The Ultimate De- 
cision: The President as Commander in 
Chief. Pp. xvii, 290. New York: George 
Braziller, 1960. $6.00. 


Why did the Founding Fathers designate 
the President “Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy of the United States”? 
How have the wartime Presidents exercised 
the authority thus conferred? What 
change, if any, in the President’s role is 
called for by the frightening complexity of 
modern war and modern war equipment? 
These are the questions which Ernest R. 
May attempts to answer, or to have others 
answer, in this worthwhile volume. Mr. - 
May himself seeks the reasons for the con- 
stitutional provision quoted and undertakes 
to appraise the performance of Presidents 
McKinley, Wilson, and Eisenhower. Five 
other scholars—Marcus Cunliffe, the late 
Leonard D. White, T. Harry Williams, 
William R. Emerson, and Wilber W. Hoare 
—-analyze the roles of Madison, Polk, Lin- 
coln, Franklin D. Roosevelt and Truman 
in the same capacity. Mr. May finds the 
English experience with military command- 
ers in chief who were sometimes high- 
handed and sometimes incompetent—like 
Marlborough and Cumberland—to have 
been among the main considerations which 
persuaded the Constitution’s framers to 


‘ place the highest military authority in 


civilian hands. In his concluding essay, 
“Eisenhower and After,” Mr. May de- 


The Presidency and 


Individual ‘Liberties 
By RICHARD P. LONGAKER, Kenyon College 


DEALING with civil liberties in a new context, this wise and balanced book 
examines the President’s power, responsibility, and influence in a vital area of 
public affairs. The author’s dispassionate discussion of the Truman and Eisen- 
hower administrations, of such recent issues as Little Rock, the McCarthy 
investigations, censorship, and government secrecy clearly demonstrates the 
price of presidential indifference. 251 pages, $4.50 


The Philippines: Public Policy 
and National Economic Development 


By FRANK GOLAY, Cornell University 


THE wealth of material in this volume will be of great value to all those inter- 
ested in the Philippines, its economic past, and its outlook for the future. The 
author terms his work a case study in “the role of public policy in postwar 
Philippine economic development,” but the book goes considerably farther than 
this, not only describing what public policy in the Philippines has been, but 
undertaking to evaluate it. 473 pages, map, $6.75 


Cornell Studies in Anthropology 


Hualcan . 
Life in the Highlands of Peru 
By WILLIAM W. STEIN, University of Miami at Coral Gables 
THE author, who has spent considerable time in the small community of 
Quechua-speaking Indians in an isolated mountain region of Peru, writes of the 
economy, social relations, and religious organization of this Andean Indian 
estancio. He considers various outside influences (beginning with the Spanish 


Conquest) and, in a final chapter, looks toward’ the possibilities of future 
development. 424 pages, illus., map, $6.00 
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THE POLITICAL FOUNDATIONS 
OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


By Morton A. Kaplan, and Nicholas deB. Katzenbach, both of the University of 
Chicago. This book is written by a political scientist and a lawyer, who combine 
their skills brilliantly to demonstrate, in a powerful way, the extent to which inter- 
national politics is constrained by legal rules, how these rules respond to political 
considerations, and how much of the struggle of international politics is a struggle 
to determine the values governing international political behavior. It clarifies such 
problems as: the possible development of space law; the admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations; the role of sovereignty in the modern world; and the 
growth of new supranational organs of political‘power such as NATO, the Com- ` 
munist bloc, the European Economic Community, and the United Nations. 1961. 
Approx. 360 pages. Prob. $6.75. 


PRESIDENTIAL POWER 


‘By Richard E. Neustadt, Columbia University. “To review Presidential Power 
is to become obliged to commend, without reservations, this extremely valuable 
book to the political science profession as well as to all people who wish for a more 
sensitive appreciation of American presidential politics . . . From a technical point 
of view, the construction of this work is a paragon . . . Presidéntial Power is truly 
one of the great books of political science.” —The Fournal of Politics. 1960. 224 
pages. $5.95. 

* Textbook edition also available for college adoption. 
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First objective study of this Black Supremacy Movement... 


THE BLACK MUSLIMS 
IN AMERICA 


BY C. ERIC LINCOLN.% Foreword by Gordon W. Allport $4.95 


Racial tension in America today is keenly spotlighted in this first extended 
study of the significant Muslim movement—-an organized group of nearly 
100,000 Negroes who preach hatred of the white man and a private kingdom 
for themselves. 


Though still a vocal minority, the Black Muslims reflect Negro unrest 
and dissatisfaction with the slow and painful process of desegregation. 


As a social psychologist and an ordained Methodist minister, Dr. Lincoln 
writes with deep understanding and critical perspective. He makes clear how 
the Muslim Movement grew out of the tangle of American race relations; 
what its mass appeal is; what frightening implications it holds for America. 


Characterized by Gordon W. Allport of Harvard as ‘‘one of the best 
technical ease studies in the whole literature of social sciences,’’? The Black 
Muslims in America will be weleomed by all those who seek improved under- 
standing of race relations. 


BEACON PRESS, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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scribes several instances of the bungling 
of the last eight years and- raises the 
question of whether the job of commander 
in chief has outgrown the capacity of any 
one man to handle, and hence should be 
divided. His own answer to the question 
is suggested in the statement: “In retro- 
spect, most Americans probably feel re- 
lieved that Truman rather than MacArthur 
made the decisions in Korea and that 
Eisenhower rather than Admiral Radford 
was commander in chief during the Indo- 
China and Quemoy-Matsu crises.” 
Between these two essays there are 
several interesting judgments of wartime 
. Presidents., The essays on Madison, Polk, 
and Lincoln contain few surprises. McKin- 
ley, it appears, was controlled by events 
rather than controlling them. “The real 
enemy to him,” concludes Mr. May, “was 
not the Spaniard but the Democrat.” 
Woodrow Wilson shunned interference in 
military decisions in order to avoid involve- 
ment in Allied political aims. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt did not, as is often alleged, take 
his strategic decisions ready-made from the 
Pentagon. Until 1943, in fact, he overruled 
the Joint Chiefs on major questions. His 
aims were basically political. After 1943, 
one of his political aims—avoiding Ameri- 
can involvement in eastern Europe—was 
served by the strategic concepts of the 
Joint Chiefs. Some readers will find with 
surprise that Truman wins-—with the pos- 
sible exception of Lincoln—the highest 
praise of all the commanders in chief dis- 
cussed in this volume. “In more respects 
than most,” writes Mr. Hoare, “Truman 
was the commander in chief envisioned by 
the writers of the Constitution.” This 
judgment, like others in the volume, should 
invite fruitful debate. 
Junius W. PRATT © 
Wells College 


HELEN SHIRLEY THomas.: Felix Frank- 
furter: Scholar on the Bench. Pp. xiv, 
381. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1960. $6.50. 

The primary difficulty in explaining the 
role of the Supreme Court in democratic 
theory is that the Court is not directly 
elected and is not directly responsive to 
political trends and forces. Several former 
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members of the Court, especially Holmes, 
Brandeis, Stone, and Cardozo, have done 
much to clarify the role of the Court by 
explaining how they made decisions and 
how they determined the limits of the judi- 
cial function. Each of them had a critical 
appreciation of the formalities and modes 
of procedure which are a powerful force 
in the judicial process. 

On the present Court, Justice Frankfurter 
has assumed the task of carrying on the 
Holmes-Brandeis tradition of legal interpre- 
tation. Since his appointment to the Court 
in 1939, he has used decisions and opinions 
to explicate his conception of the Consti- 
tution and of the judge’s role in applying 
it. Frankfurter agrees that the Constitu- 
tion is what the Court says it is, and he 
believes that the Court’s function in a 
democratic society is better understood 
when the justices identify the central in- 
gredients of the judical function and evalu- 
ate them in their decisions. Frankfurter’s 
performance on the Court as an expositor 
of the Holmes-Brandeis legal tradition has 
provoked sharp controversy. He has been 
charged with incompetence, with incon- 
sistency, and with authoritarianism; but he 
has also been praised for technical skill, 
legal erudition, and judicial statesmanship. 

Professor Thomas has contributed to an 
evaluation of Frankfurter’s work on the 
Court by identifying the men and move- 
ments which have shaped his judicial phi- 
losophy and conditioned his contribution to 
public law. One of the conclusions of the 
study is that Frankfurter’s lifelong interest. 
in public affairs, his service as a public 
official, and his career as a law-school pro- 
fessor have all contributed to the develop- 
ment of a distinct pattern of constitutional 
interpretation, in which there has been a 
high degree of consistency between early 
and later statements of principle. 

Professor Thomas thinks that Frank- 
furter has not always been successful in 
applying the Holmes-Brandeis tradition be- 
cause the legal philosophies of Brandeis 
and Holmes contain different conceptions 
of social welfare. Thus when Frankfurter 
insists that constitutional law is a mode 
of adjustment which rests not so much on 
the observance of legal formulas as it does 
on a correct appreciation of social condi- 
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tions, he follows Brandeis in stressing the 
need to accurately estimate the social effect 
of judicial decision. And when Frankfurter 
argues that judicial review should not be 
used to check or discipline the will of the 
majority, except to uphold explicit consti- 
tutional limitations on popular government, 
he follows Holmes in thinking that the 
assessment of emerging social values is the 
primary responsibility of representative 
government. 
Henry M. HOLLAND, Jr. 

Assistant Professor of Government 

State University College of Education 

Geneseo, New York 


EUROPEAN GOVERNMENT AND 
HISTORY 


Epcar McINNIs, RicHarp Hiscocks, and 
ROBERT SPENCER. The Shaping of Post- 
war Germany. Pp. 195. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1960. No price. 


Three Canadian scholars have combined 
their efforts to produce a book which is at 
once the handiest and the most reliable 
short manual on post-Nazi Germany now 
available in English. European, especially 
German, scholars will doubtless quibble 
over numerous small points of interpreta- 
tion. Still, few would deny that the New 
World has a considerable stake in this sub- 


ject; and it is of some incidental benefit, - 


from the United States’ point of view, to 
have that stake represented on occasion by 
spokesmen for the other great English- 
speaking nation of this hemisphere. The 
Shaping of Postwar Germany does not 
supersede Groser’s brilliant The Colossus 
Again; but it represents no attempt to do 
anything of the kind. Where Grosser 
roamed broadly and suggestively, closing 
his account in 1955, the present study is 
tightly disciplined, specific, and relatively 
up to date. It terminates with May 1960, 
on the eve’of the abortive Summit. Look- 
ing'ahead to the then imminent Paris meet- 
ing, the authors did not predict disaster, 
but neither did they hold out any blithe 
hopes of a new era. 

The structure of the volume is simple. 
McInnis opens with a concise delineation 
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of the Great Powers’ discussion of, and 
differences over, Germany from 1945 to 
1959, Hiscocks adds a chapter on the two 
current Germanies, exploring the Schism 
between Bonn and Pankow. He underlines 
the obstacles to the unification of states 
which are now so distinct—based on power 
structures so hostile as to make agreement 
an outcome requiring not negotiation, but 
a miracle. To me, the best chapter is 
Spencer’s on Berlin, summarizing admirably 
the chronicle from the vague, anti-Prussian 
debates of the World War II allies, through 
the key decisions of 1945, to the triumphant 
Air Lift of 1948-1949, and the defiance 
of Khrushchev’s ultimatum in 1958-1959, 
McInnis returns in a final, highly intelli- 
gent, but also ambivalent, chapter on ‘‘Ger- 
many in the Postwar Balance.” 

McInnis and his colleagues are precise 
craftsmen. The only useful suggestion con- 
cerning details would be that a buyer of 
this book turn immediately to page thirty- 
seven and in the first line change “1939” 
to “1937,” for only this correction will 
make comprehensible the ensuing seven 
pages of discussion of postwar German 
boundaries. The Allies were obviously not 
prepared~to sanctify Hitler’s annexations 
of Austria, the Sudetenland, Bohemia- 
Moravia, Danzig, Memel, and western 
Poland. 

The perils of compression are apparent 
in any such undertaking, but the values of 
conciseness seem to me to outweigh them. 
Speaking as a student and as a teacher, I 
intend to keep the book handy for my own 
use and to assign it to my classes. 

FRANKLIN L. Forp 

Professor of History 

Harvard University 


ARNOLD J. HEMENHEIMER. Adenauer and 
the CDU: The Rise of the Leader and 
the Integration of the Party. The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1960. Guilders 
19-. 

Over the past ten years, the image of 
Konrad Adenauer as the leader, if not the 
personification, of present-day Germany 
has been firmly established in the public 
mind. But, so sudden seemed his appear- 
ance in 1949 at Bonn’s supreme command 
post, and so unshakable did he appear in 
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command ever since, that few have inquired 
into the stations and methods of his ascent. 
‘While Adenauer’s personality and weltan- 
schauung have been adequately described 
by previous authors, Paul Weymar and 
Edgar Alexander, respectively, his political 
struggles in the four years between Hitler’s 
fall and the founding of the Bonn republic 
seemed lost among rumors and anecdotes. 

Reliable, consequential information on 
this chapter of recent history has now been 
supplied by Arnold J. Heidenheimer, Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at Wayne State 
University. His Adenauer and the CDU 
is based on the minutes of political meet- 
ings, newspaper reports, personal corre- 
spondence, and archives of politicians of 
the German postwar era; and the author 
has succeeded in fitting his sources into a 
narrative which impressively combines his- 
tory and political science. 

As Mr. Heidenheimer’s exhaustive re- 
searches demonstrate, Adenauer in the first 
four postwar years had to stand that 
strange, tough, and sometimes wasteful test 
of democracy, by which the statesman of 
tomorrow must first prove his excellence as 
a politician—and frequently as a petty 
politico. Adenauer won this test because 
he was more experienced, more determined, 
and more intelligent than his many rivals, 


both in and outside of his party. But on- 


his road to power, Adenauer could not use 
the Christian Democratic Union (CDU) as 
a party machine because there was not yet 
such a party, let alone machine. If Ger- 
many was at the time a geographical name 
for a number of isolated occupation zones 
with a common history, the CDU was a 
political name for a large number of diffuse, 
locally or regionally limited,. experimental 


groups and cliques with only a minimal’ 


.common philosophy or common power in- 
terest, often at cross-purposes, and at the 
mercy of the occupation authorities. Of 
these leaky vehicles, Adenauer used which- 
ever seemed to serve his purpose until he 
arrived at his goal as the leader of Ger- 
many. Only then did a unified CDU 
emerge under his leadership. 

This four-year climb to power, amply 
documented and lucidly presented, com- 
prises the bulk of Mr. Heidenheimer’s work, 
while less than one third is devoted to the 


subsequent twelve years. 
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It was in those 
twelve years, however, that Adenauer— 
while forging the CDU into a non-sectarian 
Christian, middle-of-the-road party and 
West Germany into a popularly accepted, 
republican Reichstaat, not necessarily a 
carbon copy of Anglo-Saxon democracies— 
made his decisive impact on history. He 
keyed his leadership of party and country 
to the foreign-policy goal of binding Ger- 
many to the West, in particular to the 
United States and France. Mr. Heiden- 
heimer treats this second, larger section 
of his narrative in a somewhat more cur- 
sory, less sovereign manner than the first, 
and his analysis is based on a less solid 
body of research. But then this period of 
Adenauer’s leadership of Germany, and of 
his important role in world affairs, is not 
yet completed, and therefore its definitive 
history cannot be written yet. However, 
where the author confines himself to the 
concluded period of Adenauer’s struggle for 
West German leadership, he offers a study 


‘of merit, for which students of German 


history, as well as of modern political par- 
ties, will be grateful. l 
NORBERT MUHLEN 
New York City 


Jacques Freymonp. The Saar Conflict, 
1945-1955, Pp, xxviii, 395. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, European Center, 1960. 
No price. l 
In a little more than a decade after the 

war ended, the Saar moved from economic 

incorporation with France, with some po- 
litical autonomy, to political incorporation 
with Germany, with the preservation of 
some special economic advantages for 
France. By this transit, the classic case 
of a borderland that for centuries caused 
contention between powerful neighbors be- 
came an example both of the peaceful 
settlement of disputes and of peaceful 
change. To explain how this happened is 
one of the purposes of this interesting book 
by Jacques Freymond, Director of the 

Graduate Institute of International Studies 

in Geneva. 

It is tempting to seek the main’ explana- 
tion in the movement toward Western Eu- 
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ropean integration. 
only part of the story. The original French 
position weakened as prospects of wider 
agreement with Germany grew; the Coun- 
cil of Europe’s work helped open the pos- 
sibility of a-.solution that was neither 
sharply “French” nor sharply “German;” 
but the Saarlanders rejected a special “Eu- 
ropean” status and wanted to return to 
Germany largely on old-fashioned grounds 
of nationality. Perhaps the major contri- 
bution of the movement toward European 
integration was in helping to keep the Saar 
' conflict in perspective as a secondary prob- 
lem, which did much to make compromise 
possible. 

Freymond will not accept an explanation 
based on a single factor. Nationalism, eco- 
nomic interest, and the changing relative 
strength of France and Germany all played 
parts. He feels that time worked against 
the French, for a number of reasons, start- 


ing with the fact that their initial case . 


was based largely on a victor’s rights and 
the demand for reparation, two inherently 
transitory factors. Freymond traces the 
internal politics of the Saar and the decline 
of the chances for real autonomy. He has 
-a good bit to say about the individuals in- 
volved, in Paris, Bonn, and Saarbriicken. 
As ‘time passed, Adenauer gained the ad- 
vantage of continuity in dealing with a 
succession of French prime ministers and 
foreign ministers. Inside Germany a hand- 
ful of people handled their campaign well 
and obtained the support that was initially 
lacking. The book ends with the tantaliz- 
ing hint that Pierre Mendes-France might 
have changed the outcome in the Saar if he 
had been permitted to continue to exercise 
“the liberating power of initiative.” 

In his heavily documented historical sec- 
tion, Freymond weaves these and other 
stratids together. In his analytical pages 
he unravels them to some extent. Fuller 
exploration of some. economic questions 
would have been welcome, and a bit more 
might usefully have been said about the 
complexities of France’s policies toward 
Germany as they affected the Saar. Never- 
theless, Freymond’s interpretations are con- 
vincing. Undoubtedly his judgment was 
aided by private information he acquired 
during his investigation. One suspects that 


This turns out to be. 
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this book will stand up very well when 
some of the unpublishable is published. 

This is not just a book about the Saar. 
It is also the first product of an interesting 
enterprise in which the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace has enlisted 
a group of European scholars to make com- 
parative studies of five postwar interna- 
tional conflicts. Trieste, Cyprus, Moroccan 
independence, and the Anglo-Iranian oil 
dispute are the others; a final volume by 
John Goormaghtigh, European Director of 
the Endowment, will appraise the results. 
In their introductory remarks Goormagh- 
tigh and Freymond explain the aims of 
this effort and say some provocative things 
about its problems and methods. The idea 
of learning about the nature of conflict 
from the study of conflicts is an attractive 
one, but we shall have to wait for more of 
the volumes to judge its results, Frey-- 
mond has set a good standard, and the 
other authors should be happy if they do - 
as well as he in anatomizing their chosen 
conflicts. 

WILLIAM DresoLp, JR. 
Director of Economic Studies 
Council on Foreign Relations 
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W. J. Sranxiewicz. ‘Politics and Religion 
in Seventeenth-Century France: A Study 
„of Political Ideas From the Monarcho- 
machs to Bayle, as Reflected in the Tol- 
eration Controversy. Pp. x, 269. Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1960. $6.00. 


This work is essentially a study of the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The 
author commernices with a review of the 
situation in France in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when neither Catholics nor Protes- 
tants were tolerant because each believed 
that his own religion was the true one ` 
and’ that the well-being of the state de- 
pended on the observance of the true 
religion. Advocates of tolerance on reli- 
gious grounds existed, indeed, in that pe- 
riod, but they were few and unheeded. 
The measure of religious liberty achieved 
in the Edict of Nantes in 1598 was the 
work of a third party, the Politiques, who, 
though personally of the Catholic faith, 
believed toleration of error to be superior 
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to the disruption of the state by religious 
strife. Their position triumphed in the 
person of Henry IV, the author of the 
edict. 

The seventeenth century presents the 
anomaly that France, the first of the great 
states to allow the coexistence of Catholli- 
cism and Protestantism, should have re- 
‘nounced this solution in less than a century 
by the revocation in 1685, whereas England 
and Germany were moving coincidently 
toward greater tolerance. But the anomaly 
is reduced by the recognition that the 
Edict of Nantes was not expected to be 
permanent and rested for enforcement on 
the will of the king who was assassinated 
in 1610. Thereupon, the trend began which 
ended in the revocation. The Protestant 
position was weak while this trend was 
strong. As a guarantee of enforcement, 
the Huguenots had been granted fortified 
strongholds, and these constituted a menace 
to the development ‘of state absolutism. 
Even in the realm of theory they were 
weak because, even after the assassination 
of Henry IV, they continued to profess 
adherence to monarchical absolutism, and 
thus deprived themselves of a cogent theory 
of rebellion. Richelieu took away their 
fortresses, but did not then cease to con- 
trive their expulsion, since he was moved 
not only .by considerations of state, but 
also by religious intolerance. By adroit 
cunning he engendered in the Huguenots 
the illusion of security to the point of mass 
hysteria. Modern revisionism has not been 
successful in making Richelieu into an 
enlightened absolutist. Mazarin followed 
this intolerant policy until Louis XIV, 
under pressure from the clerics and the 
Jesuits, commenced a barrage of propa- 
ganda culminating in the revocation in 
1685. P 

Throughout, the author gives detailed 
expositions of the pamphlets and treatises 
on political theory by all the major parties. 
The work is marked by great thoroughness 
and is admirably printed. In his chapter 
on the background, dealing with the six- 
teenth century, I think he exaggerates the 
sharpness of the shift from nonresistance 
to resistance on the part of the Huguenots. 
One must remember that the doctrine of 
legitimate resistance to a higher magistrate, 
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if conducted by a lower magistrate, had 
been formulated in Germany in connection 
with the Schmalkald war and was taken 
over by Calvin and Beza. For Calvin, the 
magistrat inférieur was a prince of the 
blood, That is why Calvin disapproved of 
the conspiracy of Amboise, which lacked 
this leadership, but did not criticize the first 
war of religion headed by Condé, a prince 
of the blood. 

The author observes that a young ide- 
ology is bound to be intolerant, and that 
the only basis for tolerance is a measure 
of skepticism as to the absoluteness of one’s 
claim. But Catholicism was not young in 
the sixteenth century, and tolerance can 
be based on the conviction that force ap- 
plied to religion cannot attain its desired 
end. 

Rotanp H. BAINTON 

Professor of Church History 

Yale University 


ArTHUR H. Furnia. The Diplomacy of 
Appeasement: Anglo-French Relations 
and the Prelude to World War IT, 1931- 
1938. Pp. ix, 454. Washington, D. C.: 
Washington University Press, 1960. 
$6.00. f 


The changing political status of Germany ` 
represents the principal problem of this 


= book, which impressively analyzes the di- 


vergent Anglo-French policies looking to- 
ward preserving peace, from 1931 to the 
Munich Pact of 1938. 

To France, status quo under the Treaty 
of Versailles was minimal and necessary 
to achieve national security against German 
aggression. British policy, in contrast, 
sought to revise the status quo, thereby 
to remove the causes of war. Admittedly, 
each act of revision permitted a rebellious 
Germany to augment its strength toward 
the day when the treaty could be abrogated 
entirely. 

France for a short time arrested the trend 
toward revisionism by opposing it unilat- 
erally. In 1931 she opposed economic aid 
to Germany, the Austro-German economic 
union, and an end to reparations. The 


‘Anglo-French revisionist conflict became in- 


tensified, fhe balance sheet to 1934 reveal- 
ing general lack of French success in 
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resisting the influence of Britain’s policy, 
whether by Laval, Tardieu, Paul-Boncour, 
or Barthou. 

No matter how bold her diplomatic front, 
France alone could not “contain” Ger- 
many; Britain must aid. French policy- 
makers subordinated their antirevisionism 
to a belief that security could be preserved 
only through a revival and maintenance of 
the concert with that country. With the 
rise of Hitler to power, French statesmen 
became psychologically dependent upon 
Britain. 

In the author’s opinion, the French have 
been cast in an inequitable light through 
undue emphasis on their concern with na- 
tional security following the revival of the 
sometimes illusory Entente Cordiale. The 
other side of the policy picture, the efforts 
of some French statesmen to resist partner 
Britain’s policy of appeasement, has here- 
tofore been obscured. 

_At best France only retarded, and did not 
prevent, the several well-known concessions 
to the Axis; her limited success came pri- 
marily from fear of offending Chamber- 
lain’s group and thereby weakening ‘the 
Entente. 

In 1936 the status quo disintegrated, for 
_ Hitler remilitarized the Rhineland. Sar- 
raut: and Flandin thought of interposing 
force, only to be advised by Baldwin and 
Chamberlain to be prudent, coolheaded, 
and conciliatory. ` 

The Axis dictators thereafter held the 
initiative in European international politics. 
The Munich appeasement appears in a new 
light .as the intricacies, miscalculations, 
gambling, and errors'in Anglo-French ‘poli- 
cies are followed in detail. Daladier fares 
rather well, The events immediately pre- 
ceding the conferences at Berchtesgaden 
and ‘Munich were the logical results of Hit- 
ler’s aggressiveness, Chamberlain’s policy, 
and ‘Daladier’s tactical errors. Only Cham- 
berlain seemed elated over the settlement. 

The book is based on Department of 
State diplomatic correspondence, French 
and British official documents, and selected 
books highlighting personalities and prob- 
lems. 

VERNON J. PURYEAR 

Professor of Political Science ~ 

University of California 
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D. E. BUTLER and RicHarp Rose. The 
British General Election of 1959. Pp. 
vill, 293. London: Macmillan and Com- 
pany, 1960. $6.75. 


The British General. Election of 1959 
confounded the prophets, and, up to the 
declaration of the poll giving the Conserva- 
tive party a majority of 100, there was 
great uncertainty as to the result, even 
although when the election was called it 
had been generally assumed that Prime 
Minister Harold MacMillan would be re- 
turned with a majority smaller than that 
of 60, with which he went to the country. 
As the campaign progressed, the Labour 
party appeared to be making headway and 
ended by expecting victory or, at worst, 
a very close result. Reasons for this con- 
fusion of prediction have been closely ana- 
lyzed by the authors of this book in great 
detail and with plausibility. 

This was the first election in Britain in 
which television and radio could have in- 
fluenced the result because, for the first 
time, fteedom was given the Corporations 
to report, to comment, and to put the can- 
didates on screen and sound, provided ‘there 
was objectivity and impartiality. The au- 
thors, however, do not consider the influ- 
ence of this medium great because the 
restrictions which remained prevented de- ` 
bate between the leaders, and the impact 
could, therefore, not be as extensive as, for 
instance, in the recent Presidential election. 
They consider, however, that it gave Brit- 


` ish voters “unprecedented opportunities to 


become aware of the defects of their own 
party and of the virtues of their oppo- 
nents: the arguments set before them on 
the screen may have contributed to a new 
degree of open-mindedness.” 

The main reason deduced by the authors 
for the third successive Conservative elec- 
tion triumph in eight years is the social 
change in Britain in the 1950’s. They con- 
tend that during this period of the growth 
of an affluent society, the respective party 
images ‘were created—with the Tories 
emerging as the creators and maintainers 
of prosperity, and the Socialists as the 
party of austerity and control. The Tory- 
party slogan, “You have never had it so 
good,” was replaced by “Don’t let Labour 
ruin it,” and consequently, in the authors’ 
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view, the main issue which influenced the 
voter was his own material situation. The 
“Tm all right Jack” mentality was cer- 
tainly the basic influence at work. The 
authors are probably correct in saying that 
foreign and colonial affairs concerned the 
electorate little, but they may underesti- 
mate the influence of some issues, and to 
one who was on the hustings throughout 
the campaign, the subversive propaganda 
in regard to nationalization certainly ap- 
peared to have had an immediate effect. 
Labour’s plan to control by share purchase 
600 main industrial concerns was exploited 
as nationalization by the back door in those 
constituencies where plants affected were 
located; and the workers were thereby 
made fearful for their security of employ- 
ment, and the consumer, of higher prices 
and decreased efficiency, Some interesting 
figures are given, showing that industrial 
organizations spent on such propaganda, in 
the twelve months prior to the election, 
some £1.5 million. 

Public opinion polls conducted before 
and during the election are analyzed and 
prove to have been surprisingly accurate 
when allowance is made for the large num- 
ber of “don’t knows.” It is, consequently, 
surprising that public opinion was less cor- 
rect in its prediction than the pollsters, 
which is partly a result of the general lack 
of faith in the latter. The influence of 
the polls is deemed to have been negligible. 

All concerned with election campaigns 
and party ‘organization will find much of 
interest in this masterly account of the 
course of British political party develop- 
ments during the last decade—and much 
instructive reading in the detailed analysis 
of the election campaign and its results; 
some may well be able to draw lessons for 
-~ their own future political advantage. 

ERNEST DAVIES ` 
Labour Member of Parliament, 

1945-59 

England 


D. F. MACDONALD. | The State and: the 
Trade Unions. Pp. vii, 199. New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1960. $4.50. 


This is a clear and readable, if extremely 
condensed, history of the relations between 
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British trade unions and Government since 
earliest times, based on secondary sources 
and the author’s broad experience of in- 
dustrial relations from both the Govern- 
ment’s and the employers’ standpoint. His 
efforts to be fair-minded are earnest, sus- 
tained, and usually successful; he resists 
the temptation to pummel the unions with 
such familiar shortcomings as the apathy 
and nonparticipation of their rank and file. 

His aim is, nevertheless, revisionist, at 
least -as far as Labors own view of its 
past is concerned. Far from being near- 
martyrs who somehow survived a steady 
persecution, the trade unions “were given 
their share of the new freedom” won by 
nineteenth century reform (p. 137); in 
fact, “since the State began to take trade 
unions seriously, to deal with them as in- 
stitutions which, whether the State liked it 
or not, were a permanent part of the social 
structure, its policy has been, from various 
motives, to have as little to do with them 
as possible” (p. 168). This can be main- 
tained only by excluding the courts from 
“the State,” as the author all but admits, 
but at least it is a useful corrective to the 
more extreme “Tolpuddle Martyrs” school 
of trade union history. 

With such a sweep of centuries at- 
tempted in so few pages, there are, inevi- 
tably, mistakes of detail. The Master and 
Servant Act of 1867 was passed under the 
Conservatives, not the Liberals, as implied 
on page 38; Keir Hardie was not replaced 
by Ramsay MacDonald as leader of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party (p. 68), both 
Arthur Henderson and G. N. Barnes inter- 
vening; the reference to the so-called 
“Union of Democratic Control” (U.D.C.) 
on page 89 might lead an uninitiated reader. 
to assume that the U.D.C. was some sort 
of revolutionary body, or at least an in- 
dustrial one. But Professor MacDonald 
performs prodigies of clear condensation, 
and yet skillfully avoids the danger of 
winding up with an impersonal chronicle of 
organizations and Acts of Parliament. The 
human touch is retained in such episodes 
as Ernest Bevin’s satisfaction when, as 
Minister of Labour, he could at last obtain 
the decasualization of dock labor for which 
he had so long struggled as General Secre- 
tary of the Transport and General Workers 
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Union. Concerning strikes the author is 
outspoken: often justified in the past, 
“Their use is now an admission that the 
constitutional methods of an industrial 
democracy have failed, or have not been 
tried” (p. 188). 
RicHARD W. LYMAN 
`- Associate Professor of History 
Stanford University 


FRANKLYN ARTHUR JoHNSON. Defence by 
Committee: The British Committee of 
Imperial Defence, 1885-1959. Pp. 416. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1960. $8.00. 


In the painful aftermath of the Boer 
War, the British, building on more primi- 
tive institutions, established the Committee 
of Imperial Defence (CID) to improve 
the planning’ and co-ordinating of military 
policy in an increasingly more dangerous 
and more complicated world. Initially com- 
posed of the Prime Minister, the ministers 
for the navy and army, and the professional 
chiefs of the two services, it was purely 
advisory to the Prime Minister; but it was 
“flexible” to more than the normal British 
degree, and it was provided with a secre- 
tariat. While the secretariat gave it insti- 
tutional permanence, the flexibility enabled 
“ it to generate innumerable subcommittees 
—typically including both military and ci- 
vilian officials—and other organs, until it 
gradually developed into the massive mod- 
ern structure of democratic military policy- 
making and command. 

Since the records of the CID remain on 
the secret list, its fluid history cannot be 
fully documented, but Mr. Johnson has 
worked the published sources intensively 
and talked with many of the figures, like 
Hankey and Ismay, who were most inti- 
mately associated with its development. 
Since it was the source not only of contem- 
porary British defense organization, but of 
a great deal in our own, its history is of 
immediate relevance to current American 
defense problems, and there is an extended 
section, toward the end of the book, on the 
CID’s contribution to our National Secu- 
rity Act of 1947 and on the later develop- 
ment of the institutions then established. 
The burden of the whole argument is that 
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defense is too complicated a matter to be 
placed in the hands of any one man or 
single authority, and that the British .genius 
for dealing with great affairs through com- 
mittees—through authority, as the British 
would say, placed “in commission’—has, 
on the whole, provided the best guide to 
a modern democracy in threading the in- 
ordinate complexities of defense policy— 
vastly more complex than they were in 
1904, when the CID was instituted, but 
still revolving around essentially the same 
kinds of issues. Perhaps we are not quite 
as adept as the British in putting vital 
issues “in commission,” but the two defense 
systems have resulted in roughly the same 
end, and Mr. Johnson’s history of the 
CID tells us much about how this has 
happened. 
WALTER MILLIS 
Glen Head 
New York 


Lroyp P. GARTNER. ‘The Jewish Immi- 
grant in England, 1870-1914. Detroit: 
Wayne State University Press, 1960. 
$5.00. 


A few years ago, this reviewer pointed 
out the apparent dichotomy between the 
great rolé immigration played in forming 
the large Jewish community in thé United 
States and the lamentable lack of basic 
studies in this field. He also indicated 
some of the reasons for this anomaly: 
derogatory attitude to immigrants in gen- 
eral, and in part also in the Jewish society 
of the receiving country; lack of statistical 
data; and other similar factors. 

The same is true of Jewish immigration 
to England. Here, too, antialien feelings 
became discernible, and here, too, one has 
to rely on “guestimates” for some idea of 
figures. The fact that. England served 
mostly as a “temporary asylum” for immi- 
grants from eastern Europe hoping to save 
money for the journey to America, though 
to be sure some did remain there, makes 
it difficult, if not impossible, to secure 
exact data. , 

Dr. Gartner collected all sorts of in- 
formation for his book—beginning with 
archive materials, government and organi- 
zational, continuing through memoirs, news- 
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papers, and a variety of reports, and ending 
with studies, articles, and even talmudic 
novella and responsa. All this gave him a 
good foundation for his narrative. Although 
this is, to a certain degree, a much more 
detailed elaboration of chapters published 
earlier by another author (V. D, Lipman. 
Social History of the Jews in England, 
1850-1950. London, 1954), here the pic- 
ture is far more clearly drawn on a broader 
canvas and gives a great deal more in- 
formation. 

Starting out with the beginning of im- 
migration in the seventeenth century, the 
author concentrates on East European 
immigration until World War I, describing 
the way in which the immigrants came to 
England, their economic structure, atti- 
tudes, living conditions, and religious, cul- 
tural, and educational life, as well as the 
attitudes of the indigenous groups toward 
these new immigrants. A clear picture 
emerges of changing occupational structure, 
of the attempts at secularization and Angli- 
cization and, on the other hand, of the 
efforts made to preserve the religious and 
cultural distinctiveness of the eastern Euro- 
pean immigrants and their organizations. 
The author points out how the immigrants 
helped to remake “the inner spirit and 
approach” of the Jewish organizations and 
how, on the other hand, a number of their 
children “crossed the threshold of the Eng- 
lish literary and scientific and artistic 
worlds” (p. 280). 

Dr. Gartner dispenses with certain 
clichés about Eastern European Jews. He 
rightly states, for instance, that the funda- 
mental cause for their mass-emigration was 
not so much the pogroms of the 1880's- 
1890’s, but rather the great natural increase 
of population during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Reading Dr. Gartner’s study about 
England one sees “in miniature” many of 
the developments among Jewish immigrants 
to the United States. And this is not only 
because some Yiddish writers went from 
London to the United States, transferring 
their approaches and ways of writing, but 
also because of similar attitudes among the 
immigrants and the earlier settlers. Both 
in the United States and in England the 
background was strange and the attitudes 


writings of the time. 
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of the native groups, as well as those of 
the “old time” Jews, for the most part 
unfriendly. One finds among the immi- 
grants in both countries disappointment, 
alienation, withdrawal, a clinging to the old 
heritage, and criticism of the new environ- 
ment. And in both countries one finds a 
similar dichotomy among the immigrants: 
resistance to change and a willingness to 
give up the old ways and mores; clinging 
to group identity and the urge for assimila- 
tion—Anglicization, Americanization; reli- 
gious piety offset by laxity; conservatism by 
radicalism; and a readiness to accept the 
new country—but not without severe criti- 
cism of its institutions and way of life. 
While Dr. Gartner describes most of the 
facts involved in these processes, his ap- 
parent lack of a clear conceptual socio- 
logical framework causes him at times to 
exaggerate the dark side of the picture— 
following the “social critics”—or leads him 
to regard only the external factors. Then, 
too, the author’s hints of a special “Jewish 
thought” in the attitudes of the first social- 
ist Jews or in the confrontation of the 
“nationalism” of Lieberman and the cos- 
mopolitanism of others in the same 
organization (pp. 101-104) may also be 
regarded as exaggeration. In truth, the 
socialism of the first Jewish socialist groups 
in England and America was European- 
Continental rather than Jewish, even 


' though “Jewish” rationales were sometimes 


used for propaganda purposes. Similarly 
there was little that was fundamentally 
Jewish in Lieberman’s ideology either while 
he was in London or later. His ideas are 
mostly inconsistent-—-as shown in his let- 
ters—varying between the idea of a Jewish 
group distinctiveness and - cosmopolitan 
ideas denying the existence of Jewish 
peoplehood. He followed not only the 
utopian-socialist ideas of Peter Lavrov, but 
also those of Marx and Engels, with whom 
he came in personal contact in the Ger- 
man “Kommunistischer Arbeiter Bildungs- 
verein” in London. The influence of Marx 
—Lieberman tried also to translate the 
“Communist Manifesto” into Hebrew—is 
felt in the statutes of the “Hebrew Social- 
ist Society” in London and in his other 
These and a few 
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other deficiencies diminish only slightly the 
_value of Dr. Gartner’s comprehensive 
study. 
BERNARD D, WEINRYB 
Professor of History 
Dropsie College and Yeshiva 
University 


HERMAN AUSUBEL. In Hard Times: Re- 
formers Among the Late Victorians. Pp. 

_ x, 403. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1960. $7.50. 

The reformers of the last three decades 
of the nineteenth century were remarkable 
for their numbet, variety, persistence, and 
omnipresence. Professor Ausubel has found 


zealous reformers among nearly every class: 


of Victorian society, among editors, writers, 
clergymen, and politicians. In separate 
chapters he calls these groups before the 
reader. and allows them to plead their 
causes for making England an ideal society. 
So prolific were the benevolent enterprises 
that reform, a secular religion, commanded 
almost as many converts as did the Evan- 
gelical Revival during the first half of the 
century. ‘ 
The late Victorians found the reforma- 
tion of society to be an arduous task, for 
democracy made their work exceedingly 
difficult. Since nearly all male workers had 
been enfranchised, it was necessary to win 
their support at the polls; but the magni- 


tude of their numbers put them beyond’ 


the reach of most reformers. «Moreover, 
the working classes, weary from labor and 
hurried for time, could scarcely heed the 
appeals intended to improve their condi- 
tion. Many reformers, consequently, felt 
smothered under the heavy blankets of 
apathy. 

The persistence of a severe economic de- 
pression throughout much of this period 
determined the character of most reforms. 
The gross poverty of the working classes 
and the glaring inequalities between rich 
and poor gave birth to several socialist or- 
ganizations and remedies. Socialism, there- 
fore; is a substantial part of this book, 
but it is not treated like a bundle tied in 
a neat package with a clear label. On the 
contrary, it is seen as a part of a broad, 
complex movement of protest and resent- 
-‘ment, 
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The British Socialists, whether Christian, 
Marxian, or Fabian, possessed the mental 
and emotional characteristics of other Vic- 
torian reformers. They were men of ideas 
—doctrinaire, vain, and impatient of rival 
reformers. The socialists, in particular, 
were frequently more resentful of each 
other than they were of capitalists. Many 
of them, Professor Ausubel finds, possessed 
the same nonconformist attitudes that pro- 
duced bickering and factionalism among 
their Dissenting parents and grandparents. 

One quickly gets the feeling that Pro- 
fessor Ausubel has read the correspondence 
of dozens and dozens of reformers. Pa- 
tiently and diligently he has searched the 
manuscripts to find their testimony, and 
skillfully he has organized a multitude of 
opinions to bring a new flavor to the 
familiar topics of the history textbooks. 

R. G. CowHERD 

Associate Professor of History 

Lehigh University 


The New Cambridge Modern History, Vol- 
ume X: The Zenith of European Power, 
1830-1870. Edited by J. P. T. Bury. 
Pp. xxi, 765. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1960. $7.50. 


_ This tenth volume of the New Cambridge 
Modern History is the work of twenty-five 
historians, each chosen for his or her—there 
is one—expert knowledge on the subject 
treated. The editor, J. P. T. Bury, Cam- 
bridge historian, does double service as the 
specialist on “Nationalities and National- 
ism”? and as the author of a general Intro- 
duction which, both in its substance and in 
the skill with which it captures the tone 
and temper of the time, considerably ex- 
ceeds the level usually reached in this type 
of broad cover-all statement. 

Though in terms of authorship the book 
remains a Made-in-Britain product, no 
fewer than five American historians—one 
of them, to be sure, a transplanted York- 
shireman—are among its contributors. 
Continental scholars are less generously 
represented. Since nationalism is one of 
the chief earmarks of the period dealt with, 
there are separate chapters for the chief 
nations of Europe, including as well two 
chapters on the United States and one each 
on Latin America and the Far East, 
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Yet the focus of the book, as the title 
suggests that it should be, is decidedly 
European or that which is European-de- 
rived, and two thirds of it deals with phe- 
nomena which helped to shape European 
culture—and through it the whole of West- 
ern civilization. Hence, there are chapters 
on economics; religion; the growth of sci- 
ence, education, and the press; liberalism 
and constitutionalism; alliances and the 
balance of power; and the art of war both 
by land and sea. Instead of the separate 
sections on English, French, German, Span- 
ish, Itahan, Russian, and Polish literatures 
which characterized the earlier edition that 
covered these same years, there is here a 
single chapter on “Imaginative Literature” 
that compares and draws together the 
varied national contributions, as does a 
similar chapter on “Art and Architecture.” 
While political history dominates, it is clear 
from these two chapters that the outlook 
is a broad one. 

The chapters, of course, vary in quality. 
They aim, in general, not so much to put 
forward new and original interpretations, 
as to give a judicious presentation of the 
findings of modern scholarship. One fre- 
quently heard it said of the old Cambridge 
histories that they were “sound but dull.” 
This sample of the New Cambridge History 
is, in my judgment, also sound, but less— 
and frequently not at all—dull. It is a 
volume that no student of modern history 
will want to be without. 

MILDRED CAMPBELL 

Professor of History 

Vassar College 


GEORGE Z. F. BEREDAY, Wuram W. 
BRICKMAN, and GERALD H. Reap (Eds.), 
assisted by INA SCHLESINGER. The 
Changing Soviet School: The Compara- 
tive Education Society Field Study in the 
U. S. S. R. Pp. xvii, 514. ~ Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1960. $4. 50 
clothbound; $3.50 paper-bound. 


_ This book is the. result of an intensive 
tour of the Soviet Union made, during one 
month in the late summer of 1958, by a 
group of more than seventy American edu- 
cators. The tour was conducted under the 
auspices of the Comparative Education 
Society and was made possible by a grant 
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from the Fund for the Advancement’ of 
Education of the Ford Foundation. The 
itinerary of the group included Moscow, 


Leningrad, Kiev, and Tashkent. The mem- 
bers visited schools, technical institutes, 
universities, collective farms, industrial 


plants, and other Soviet institutions. They 
spent about half of their time in confer- 
ences and discussions with educational offi- 
cials in the several cities visited. 

The book has many merits. For one 
thing, the time of the tour was fortunate. 
The American educators visited the Soviet 
Union at the end of a period in Soviet edu- 
cation which began in the early thirties 
and just before the opening of a new period 
which was marked by the publication, in 
November 1958, of the forty-eight theses 
of the Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party demanding the fundamental re-. 
construction of the system of people’s 
schools ‘from the kindergarten through the 
university. The chapters of the book were 
prepared in the light of the reforms 
launched after the conclusion of the visit. 
This was possible because the group in- 
cluded some of our foremost students of 
Soviet education, the three editors of the 
volume and such scholars as William H. E. 
Johnson of the University of Pittsburgh 
and Herbert C. Rudman of Michigan State 
University. 

A second merit of the book is its scope. 
It presents Soviet education in the per- 
spectives of Russian and Soviet history, of 
the Soviet social and political system, and 
of Communist purpose and ideology. Also, 
the authors, though. directing their atten- 
tion primarily to the system of people’s 
schools, recognize the basic fact, commonly 
disregarded, that the total Soviet educa- 
tional program embraces the entire cultural 
apparatus, including all the media of mass 
communication, persuasion, agitation, ‘and 
entertainment. It is well too that they 
have gone far beyond the analysis of the 
teaching of language, mathematics, science, 
and technology and have dealt competently 
with what is perhaps the most fundamental 
and crucial aspect of Soviet education— 
the rearing of the younger generation in 
the principles, doctrines, and loyalties of the 
Communist morality and world view—the 
creation of the New Soviet Man. 
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Although The -Changing Soviet School 
has its defects as well as its merits, it is 
by far the best of the reports which have 
comeé' from the various tours to the Soviet 
Union during recent years. However, it 
would seem that the official judgment in 
the Soviet Union is quite different. 

The Changing Soviet School is reviewed 
in the: October 4, 1960, issue of Uchki- 
telskaia Gazeta, the organ of the Ministry 


of Education of the Russian Soviet Federal ` 


Socialist Republic (RSFSR) and of the 
Central Committee of the Professional 
Union of Workers in Education, Higher 
Schools, and Scientific Institutions of the 
soviet Union. The review embraces almost 
two thousand words and carries the cap- 
tion: “An ‚Open Letter to America—Bz 
OBJECTIVE, COLLEAGUES.” 

In the first paragraph, the reviewer states 
that one of the authors had said, presum- 
ably in Moscow, that he wanted “to know 
how the school works in a country which 
is shaking the world with its achievements 
in the fields of science, culture, and eco- 
nomics,” He then observes that “it is just 
such information that the new book fails 
to give the readers.” The attack is con- 
centrated largely, on the chapters written 
by Professor Brickman. According to the 
reviewer he “applied not a little effort to 
blackening our country and the Soviet sys- 
tem of education, not stopping short of 
perversion of facts and plain slander.” 
After saying thatthe “general interest re- 
quires objective, and not slanderous books,” 
the reviewer concludes as follows: “it is 
simply dishonorable to take advantage of 
the friendly hospitality of people in order 
to slander them.” 

Although the reviewer did not use the 
term, he was probably accusing Brickman 
and the other authors of “objectivism,” or 
perhaps “bourgéois objectivism,” which is 
defined in the Dictionary of the Russian 
Language, published in Moscow in 1949, 
as “pseudo-objectivity in the study and 
~ evaluation of anything, not based on a 
classic, Marxist-Leninist analysis.” Con- 
trariwise, according to this dictionary, true 
objectivity is based precisely on such an 
analysis. Here, of course, the American 
educators lost their bearings! - The Russian 
dictionary, by the way, is one of the most 
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important sources for studying the Com- 
munist mind. 
GEORGE S. COUNTS 
College of Education — 

Michigan State University 


RaymMonp Broce. The Origins of Rome. 
(Ancient Peoples and Places.) Pp. 212. 

`'New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1960. 
$6.50. 


If the image of Rome, first as a trium- 
phant republic and then as a world empire, 
has had a strong hold on Western political 
and historical thought, the legends of 
Rome’s origins have had no small part in 
Western education. Historical criticism has 
done, much- to discredit their literal truth, 
but has not lessened their fascination. In 
recent years, advances in archaeology, lin- 
guistics, and the study of the: history of 
religion have made possible a re-evaluation 
of Rome’s early history that rejects the 
extreme scepticism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and not only reveals a great deal about 
early Rome that has continuing validity 
for her later history, but also casts light on 
the process of the legends’ formation. In- 
evitably, a city so continuously inhabited, 
and so energetically built upon, preserves 
relatively few traces of her beginnings for 
the archaeologist. But, by setting Rome, 
up to the fifth century B.C., in the context - 
of Italy as a whole and by refusing to treat 
her as an isolated and unique phenomenon, 
Bloch has been able to extract a remarkable 
amount of information from the few facts 
and the many traditions he has to work 
with. He accepts the traditions that Rome 
grew out of the small settlements of differ- 
ent central Italic peoples in the eighth cen- 
tury B.C. and that Etruscan kings con- 
trolled Rome in the sixth century. But 
he points out that the Etruscans brought 
Rome an economic and cultural prosperity 
that she was not to regain until long after 
they had left and notes that the expulsion 
of the Etruscans was not simultaneous with 
the birth of republicanism, whose institu- 
tions, he believes, had begun under Etrus- 
can rule. l 

‘The archaeological evidence is examined 
in considerable detail, and there is a par- 
ticularly perceptive analysis of early 
Roman religion. There are. thirty-two 
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EUROPE AT SIXES AND SEVENS 


. By Emile Benoit. Emphasizing the effects of European integration 
on American business, Dr. Benoit describes the two European trade 
blocs and advances a new proposal for their unification on terms which 
would safeguard the legitimate trade interests of the United States 
and other outsiders, Based on an original study of the U. S. payments 
crisis and the international competitiveness of U. S. business (includ- 
ing a questionnaire on the experience of the 500 largest U. S. industrial 
corporations). $5.00 ; 


A CENTURY OF CIVIL RIGHTS 


By Milton R. Konvitz, with a study of state latv against discrimination 
by Theodore Leskes. The constitutional aspects of the civil-rights 
struggle are analyzed historically and philosophically. Professor Konvitz 
discusses the legal progress of civil rights through federal action from 
Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation to the Civil Rights Act of 1960. 
Published in June, 1961. $6.00 


VALUES AND IDEALS OF AMERICAN YOUTH 


Compiled by Eli Ginzberg, with an Introduction by John Gardner. 
Papers and addresses prepared for the Golden Anniversary White 
House Conference on Children and Youth (1960). The impact of 
change in the contemporary world on the values and ideals of American 
youth is explored in this collection. $6.00 | 


IN HARD TIMES: 
Reformers Among the Late Victcrians 


By Herman Ausubel. A lively discussion of the reform leaders of 
Victorian England. Based largely on unpublished mamuscript sources, 
the book provides a panoramic view of England in trensition through 
the words and deeds of Disraeli, Bernard Shaw, and many others. 
““Vigorously and entertainingly written.”"—Publishers’ Weekly. $7.50 
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BOOKS 
PRINCIPLES OF STATE AND GOVERNMENT IN ISLAM 
Muhammed Asad. Beginning with the hegira, the au- 
thor surveys fifteen hundred years of Muslim law, shows 
it to be a potential fountainhead of contemporary states. 


$3.00 
TRADE UNION DEMOCRACY IN WESTERN EUROPE : 


Walter Galenson. This is a succinct report on the labor 
movement, dealing with union membership, local or- 
ganization, union structure and government, unions and 
the individual. It relates European practices to those 
in this country. 

Paper, $2.25 


BUSINESS LEADERSHIP IN THE LARGE CORPORATION 


Robert Aaron Gordon. A pioneer work, written for both 
the professional economist and the businessman. Em- 
phasis is placed on how businessmen shape their practice. 


| Paper, $17.95 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE FIFT H REPUBLIC | 


J. A. Laponce. A clear, precise examination of the 
Frénch constitutional system and political parties, under 
the leadership of Charles de Gaulle. 

$7.50 


EUROPEAN SOCIALISM 


Carl Landauer. From the Industrial Revolution to Hit- 
ler, these volumes survey socialism as an ideology and 
as a political force. “Destined to remain an important 
source for any future study of socialism.” — New Leader. 


Two Volumes, $25.00 
OLD AGE AND POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 


Frank A. Pinner, Paul Jacobs, and Philip Selznick. A 
searching field study of a political movement among 
California’s aged, designed to ascertain whether they 


constitute a politically explosive force. 
$6.00 


At your bookseller 
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' pages of ‘handsome plates: and numerous 
line drawings. 
is to provide the serious but nonspecialist 
reader with an understanding of the latest 
scholarly views on the subject, and an 
excellent Bibliography encourages further 
reading. Unfortunately it must be said 
that there is a discrepancy between the 
author’s ‘intention and the results, partly 
a result perhaps of its translation from the 
French original—the translator is nowhere 
named, nor is it said that this is in fact 
an expansion of the author’s Les Origines 
de Rome, Presses Universitaires, Paris, 
1949. The separation of the plates from 
both the relevant text and the subtitles is 
awkward, and there are not a few inaccu- 
racies or, at the extreme, absurdities—a 
figure, for instance, of “1 #%4 inches” for 
the height of a bronze pin, converted no 
doubt from millimeters. Worst of all; at 
times it is well nigh impossible to make 
sense of the text. And this is too bad, for 
it is an intelligent and imaginative book. 
MICHAEL H. JAMESON 
Associate Professor of Classical 
Studies 
Research Associate in Classical 
Archaeology 
University of Pennsylvania 


ASIA AND AFRICA 


Steven Runciman. The White Rajahs: 
A History of Sarawak from 1841 to 1946. 
“Pp. xii, 319. Cambridge, England: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1960. $5.50. 
‘On the suggestion of the Government of 

Sarawak, Sir Steven Runciman, author of 

A History of the Crusades and The Si- 

- cilian Vespers, has taken upon himself the 

task of writing a history of Sarawak under 

the rule of the White Rajahs. This rule 
began in 1841 when the southern province 
of the decaying Brunei Sultanate gained an 
integral status under the leadership of 

James Brooke, a former East India Com- 

pany officer who had arrived in Borneo two 

years earlier with the immediate object of 

carrying on exploration and scientific re- 

search, but also with, the wider object of 

promoting British interests in the Eastern 
l ' i 


~ 


The intention of the book 
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archipelago. For many years James 
Brooke hoped that Britain would take over 


_ his State. ‘He offered it to the British 


Crown in 1843 and renewed his offer in 
1866, in a memorandum in which he stipu- 
lated only that the religion and customs of 
the people be respected. The British Gov- 
ernment was, however, less enthusiastic. 
Under the Brooke family, Sarawak kept 
absorbing bits and pieces of Brunei until 
the former country grew to its present size 
of 47,500 square miles with some 750,000 
inhabitants, of which the three major racial 
groups are the Dyaks, the Malays, and the 
Chinese. After World War II, the rule 
of the White Rajahs ‘came to an end, when, 
in 1946, Sarawak was ceded to Great Brit- 
ain as one of His Mayjesty’s colonies. 

In his political views James Brooke was 
under the influence of Raffle’s writings. 
Territorial possession and commercial pros- 
perity were to him inseparable, but—ac- 
cording to a prospectus published by 
Brooke before his expedition to Borneo— 
“any government instituted for the pur- 
pose must be directed to the advancement 
of the native interests and the development 
of native résources, rather than by a flood 
of European colonization to aim, at pos- 
session only, without reference to the in- 
defeasible rights of the Aborigines’” (p. 
52). In their colonial methods, the 
Brookes adhered to this principle laid down 
by the founder of their dynasty. 

Sir Steven states that he has tried to 
give the known facts fairly and objectively, 
in an attempt not to criticize, but to ex- 
plain. His History constitutes a very fac- 
tual and thoroughly documented account 
with the reigns of the rajahs as the main 
periodization: Rajah James, 1841-1868; 
Rajah Charles, 1868-1917; and Rajah 
Vyner, 1917-1947. The author has taken 
special pains in depicting the activities of 
Charles Brooke. Rajah Charles’ career 
lacked the romantic glamor of his uncle’s, 
but his reign—‘‘a superb example of en- 
lightened despotism” (p. 217)—is found by 
the author to have been far more prosper- 
ous than that of James Brooke, who on 
his death had left a disorganized and im- 
poverished state to his. successor. Within 
each period Mr. Runciman has followed the 
various aspects of Sarawak life—political 


m 


` 


asthe Sinhalese, whose kinship system” 
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and economic, as well as social—during 
the past one hundred years. Much mate- 
rial is to be found on recurrent themes 
such as the operations against piracy, the 


relations between sea and land Dyaks, and. 


the immigration of the Chinese. 
KRistor GLAMANN 
Professor ‘of History 
University of Copenhagen 
Visiting Associate Professor 
South Asia Regional Studies 
University of Pennsylvania 


GEORGE PETER Murpocx (Ed.). Social 
Structure in Southeast Asia. . (Viking 
Fund Publications in Anthropology, No. 
29.) Pp. ix, 182. Chicago: Quadrangle 
Books, 1960. $5.00. 

The ten essays, by as many authors, 
which form this book grew out of a sym- 
posium organized by the editor for the 
Ninth. Pacific Science Congress, held in 
Bangkok, Thailand late in 1957. The au- 
thors examine the kinship systems of a 
series of societies in different parts of 
Southeast Asia and Ceylon. Except for 
the Javanese and Sinhalese, all of those 
considered are hill people rather than the 
numerically and politically dominant popu- 
lations of the respective countries. 

The’ papers are best when the authors 
pursue their own special interests. Koent- 


jaraningrat restricts himself; less narrowly 


than most, to kinship, and his intimate 
account of Javanese socialization and class 
divisions demonstrates the virtue, now 
happily becoming less rare in anthropology, 
of having trained scholars describe their 
own society. Frake analyzes skillfully the 
kinship terminology of the Subanun of 
Mindanao and shows that a full analysis 
must consider the many alternative terms 


that can be used for a single relative. 


Eggan, the only author to deal with social 
change, suggests ways in which the kinship 
system of the Sagada Igorots of Luzon has 
responded to the adoption of wet-rice agri- 
culture and the consequent changes in the 
rules of land ownership. Leach, in the 
most incisive paper of the collection, em- 


phasizes the impossibility of making an. 


absolute distinction between unilineal and 
bilateral descent groups for people such 
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partakes of some aspects of both. The ` 
remaining’ papers are primarily descriptive. 
Condominas gives a short but tantalizing 
glimpse of the Mnong Gar of central Viet- 
nam; Toichi Mabuchi and Wei Hwei- 
lin describe several aboriginal Formosan 
groups; and Ruey Yih-fu describes the 
Magpie Miao of southern Szechuan. J. D. 
Freeman presents a particularly neat de- 
scription of the Iban of Borneo. 

It is perhaps surprising that any unity 
can emerge from the varied interests of 
scholars of seven nations, but one point 
does become clear: Many—but by no 
means all—of the kinship systems of South- 
east Asia lack the unilineal kinship groups 


—clans, lineages, moieties—which are so 


common in the world and which have in- 
trigued so many anthropologists. Murdock, 
in his editorial first chapter, seizes upon , 
this generalization, and he proposes a ty- 
pology of those kinship systems which lack 
clear-cut unilineal descent groups. He 
offers a group of terms--ambilineal, quasi- 
unilineal, minimal ramage, and others—to 
stand for the varieties which he expects to 
prove important. This will not be the last 
word on such kinship systems, but it is 
another sign of the increasing recognition 
that unilineal descent groups are only one 


‘special type of kinship structure and that 


others deserve greater attention. 
ROBBINS BURLING 
Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
University of Pennsylvania 


SUZANNE LABIN. The Anthill: The Human 
Condition in Communist China, Trans- 
lated from the French by Edward Fitz- 
gerald. Pp. x, 442. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1960. $6.75. 


The Anthill is a powerful condemnation 
of Chinese Communist- dictatorship and 
totalitarianism, written with that explicit 
purpose and direction. As a propaganda 
tract in the cause of “freedom,” it is as 
exaggerated and unreliable in its way as 
are the tracts of such pro-Communist 
journalist-propagandists as Alan Winning- 
ton and Wilfred G. Burchett. No one 
seeking understanding of the current situa- 
tion in China can rely on this book to 
provide it; but those seeking ammunition. 
to arouse the indignation of the outside 
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world against the Chinese Communists will 
find that in ample, uncritical abundance. 

Madame Labin’s book is based on her 
conversations in Hong Kong with fifty- 
four refugees from Communist China— 
peasants, workers, students, former offi- 
cials, ex-Party members, and others. The 
Hong Kong. “run” is a familiar one for 
non-Chinese-speaking foreigners, who can 
find there reflections of any point of view 
they seek. While we cannot deny Madame 
Labin the right to, seek out those who will 
say what she wishes them to say, we must 
note that conversations with refugees about 
situations in countries from which they 
have migrated take a very low rating as 
sources of reliable’ information. The testi- 
mony is ex parte, and those who give it 
are usually most ingratiating: therefore, 
the interviewer must accept some respon- 
sibility for verifying the testimony against 
other sources of information. In the case 
of Mr. “Ku,” self-identified ds one of Mao 
Tse-tung’s “most reliable subordinates” as 
of 1937, Madame Labin fails to inform 
the reader that his testimony about many 
events and interpretations of events— 
especially .as recorded on pages nineteen 
through forty-three—is totally belied by 
the historical record, or is based upon hear- 
say of events of which he could have had 
no knowledge. The sketchy Chronology 
appended: to the book contains obvious 
errors which the author should have cor- 
rected. 

The book contains some verifiable state- 
ments of fact, and some of the conclusions 
stated may be warranted by the facts. 
But unless the reader has a strong founda- 
tion of knowledge about China, he has no 
way ‘of distinguishing what is correctly 
stated from what is incorrect. Madame 
Labin’s questions are usually leading and 
tendentious, and the language used to re- 
port the testimony employs figures and 
forms of expression that are uncharacter- 
istic of the Chinese. She belongs to the 
school which believes that Communists are 
mere seekers after power and that Chinese 
- Communists are pretty much like other 
Communists. 

The ‘book ‘will doubtless. have a wide 
readership, and it will certainly excite the 
unsophisticated reader to high levels of 


+ 
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indignation about Communist crimes in 
China. The author suggests no wish to 
communicate balanced judgments, and her 
style of reporting communicates no very 
real idea of the temper of the Chinese 
people: fifty-four refugees hardly consti- 
tute a reliable “sample” of the possibly 
large number of dissidents in a population, 
of 670,000,000. Responsible journalism 
could do much better. 
H. ARTHUR STEINER 

Professor of Political Science 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


Doveras S. Paauw. Financing Economic 
Development: The Indonesian Case. Pp. 
xxxiv, 474. Glencoe, Ill: Free Press 
for the Center for International Studies, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
1960. $6.75. . 


This volume, valuable for students of 
economic growth in general, and of Indo- 
nesian development in particular, includes 
a -long Introduction by Benjamin Higgins 
and nine Appendices, in addition to the 
findings of Professor Paauw. Although the 


‘author is. realistic in his approach, being 


critical of the magnitudes, assumptions, and 
omissions of the First Five Year Plan, he 
believes his own growth model for Indo- 
nesia can’ be financed largely out of domes- 


tic savings—taxation—but with the help of 


foreign investment and aid. He ‘states, 
however, four important preconditions: 
settlement of the internal political revolts, 
stability of prices, rebuilding of foreign ex- 
change reserves, and an increase in “‘capital- 
absorptive capacity.” While recognizing 
the role of technical assistance in diminish- 
ing the bottlenecks which result from lack 
of entrepreneurship and technical skills, 
the author is concerned almost exclusively 
with the supply, not the demand—utiliza- 
tion—of capital. i 

His own estimates of investment capital 
requirements of about Rp. 13 billion in 
1952 prices for the first year of a develop- 
ment program are based on a more con- 
servative investment capital-output ratio 
of 3.5 rather than that of 2.0 used in the 
First Five Year Plan. For the years 1952- 
1956, he shows the infiationary effects of 
government finance, bank credit, and the 
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balance of payments on aggregate demand. 
He carefully analyzes the difficulties of 
converting private savings. into effective in- 
vestments, especially in a country with an 
underdeveloped banking system. The fiscal 
system inherited from colonialism was also 
too underdeveloped to meet the needs of 
‘an independent country seeking economic 


growth. Since Independence the tendency: 


to tax the modern capital intensive sector 
more heavily than the rural, labor intensive 
sector has been accelerated. Based on his 
own field studies at the local—desa—tlevel, 
Professor Paauw recommends that certain 
taxes be turned over to the local govern- 
ment where the collections would be much 
bigger than at present—if the funds were 
used for local development projects. This 
.is more easily suggested than carried out 
in a country where the political relations 


between. the center—Djakarta—and the. 


other regions is one of the most sensitive 
issues. 

It is hoped that Professor Paauw, now 
at Nommensen University in Medan, North 
Sumatra, will soon publish an article up- 
dating his book to take account of, for 
example, the data included in National 
Planning Bureau’s Report on Progress of 
the Five Year Development Plan 1956- 
1960 for the years 1956, 1957 and 1958 
—only some of its tables appear in Ap- 
‘pendix I, the new Eight Year Plan, the 
many political changes since 1958, and 
recent developments in the economy. In 
other words, a specific model and proposals 
. based on the conditions and figures of the 
sixties are what is currently needed, even 
though scholars and administrators can 
learn much from the careful work done by 
Paauw and his associates on an earlier 
period. 

EverETT D. HAWKINS 

Chairman 

Department of Economics and 

Sociology 

Mount Holyoke College 


CHARLES WoL?, Jr. Foreign Aid: Theory 
and Practice in Southern Asia. Pp. xix, 
442. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. $7.50. 


This book is an imaginative attempt to 
apply ‘rigorous analysis and the tools of 
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economics to United States economic and 
military aid, an aspect of policy which has 
been discussed at length, but usually with- 
out the benefit of either. It will be easy 
to criticize and ignore. Practitioners in the 
field will be discouraged by difficult formu- 
lations and formulas and may soon give up 
what seems:to be a hopeless attempt to 
measure the usefulness of aid. If they do, 
they will miss a valuable book. 

The first part provides a very useful 
compilation and history of aid to southern 
Asia~—-the area stretching from Afghani- 
stan to the Philippines. It also attempts 
to see what logical considerations could 
explain the magnitude and nature of aid 
allocations for particular countries and to 


‘point out the cases that seem incapable of 


logical explanation. The second part draws 
on this experience to suggest the major 
factors relevant to aid allocations and how 
they might be quantified and weighted. 
The author recognizes that factors unique 
to particular countries will always play a 
role in aid allocations; that no formula, 
however complex, can ever provide a com- 
plete determination of all cases; and that 
absence of data will often prevent the use 
of even simplified formulas. But he em- 
phasizes, and rightly so, that this is no 
excuse for failure to identify the significant 
factors for most countries and to attempt 
some measurement and evaluation of them. 

In allocating economic, as distinct from 
military, aid, he is primarily concerned with 
three factors or criteria—the political vul- 
nerability of the country, its size or im- 
portance to the United States, and the 
return to capital or investment which can 
be expected in the country. An attempt 
is made to measure and apply the criterion 
of political vulnerability in the case of 
India. The size of a country is a rela- 
tively simple criterion. The third factor, 
returns to capital, is only discussed, with 


' the need for further data stressed. 


There are three reasons for doubt about 
the impact of this presentation on practi- 
tioners. The first is the often unnecessary 
complexity of the presentation. For in- 
stance, the author suggests that as political 
vulnerability or the appeal of extremist 
political solutions increases, the greater the 
difference between economic aspirations 
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and economic performance will be. The 
performance of the economy is judged by 
the actual level of well-being and the level 
` to which people expect to reach in the near 
future. The three determinants of politi- 
cal vulnerability depend on, and can be 
measured in terms of, simple quantifiable 
indicators: aspirations by the degree of 
literacy and by expenditure on education; 
economic well-being by consumer expendi- 
tures in rural areas, wages of factory work- 
ers, and degree of land ownership; and 
expectations of future well-being by past 
changes in rural consumer expenditures and 
factory wages. For India, data were found 
for these variables, a vulnerability index 
was calculated and compared to Communist 
and other extremist voting strength in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. A significant 
correlation was found. ‘This approach is 
simple and ingenious. It could be a useful 
one, and its application to the Indian case 
should stimulate attempts at other appli- 
cations. One wonders how much is added 
to the straightforward analysis by the use 
of perhaps thirty equations and some 
highly complex explanations, to compen- 
sate for the loss of a good part of the 
audience which may result. Colleagues 
who think best in mathematical terms can 
always be satisfied by an Appendix with 
all the equations. 

The second problem is that the conscien- 
tious practitioner, who has taken the com- 
plexities in stride and mastered the formu- 
las, finds to his disappointment that he is 
not supposed to apply the model presented. 
It is an heuristic model, usable only to 
clarify the problem and to focus judgment. 
It would be not only foolhardy, but foolish 
to argue that aid allocation can ever be 
made by formula. But if it is possible to 
identify and measure the major variables, 
as is argued and partly demonstrated in 
this book, why should the results of this 
process not be used in helping to determine 
aid allocation? If the father of a rational 
quantitative approach to aid allocation 
warns against its use, one can not blame 
the practitioner for ignoring such formula- 
tions and continuing his reliance on in- 
formed judgment or prejudice. 

Finally, one can wish that some of the 
assumptions made and some of the vari- 
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ables identified as the major determinants 
of aid had been discussed and justified at 
greater length. For instance, the proposed 
aid-allocation formula does not take ac- 
count of a country’s own effort. Using it 
would provide maximum assistance to a 
country that raises aspirations through edu- 
cation, while minimizing its own effort to 
improve the level of living and land dis- 
tribution. If the approach suggested in 
the book is ever to influence actual aid 
allocation, it will have to involve a formu- 
lation which uses aid to increase a country’s 
own effort, not to substitute for it. 

This is a valuable pioneering effort in a 
field which less courageous and imaginative 
authors have usually dismissed with a few 
platitudes. The above criticism stems pri- 
marily from the regret that it will attract 
much less attention and cause much less 
discussion and thought than it should. 

j Gustav F. PAPANEK 

Lecturer in Economics 

and Research Associate 
Harvard University 


ALLEN S. WHITING. China Crosses the 
Yalu: The Decision to Enter the Korean 
War. Pp. x, 219. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company for the RAND Corpo- 
ration, 1960. $7.50. 


‘Korea has been a “lip” area in China’s 
strategic thinking since ancient times, as 
symbolized by the saving, “If a person is 
deprived of his lips, his teeth are bound 
to be exposed to the cold.” So also has 
been Indo-China. If Franklin D. Roosevelt 
had reason repeatedly to ask Chiang Kai- 
shek at Cairo whether he wanted Indo- 
China, one cannot logically expect Mao Tse- 
tung to show no interest in Korea merely, 
or indeed, especially, because he is a Com- 
munist. No hindsight, such as is provided 
by Peking’s presence at the 1954 Geneva 
Conference, is needed in order to ascertain 
this simple geopolitical and power-political 
truism. 

Yet Mr. Whiting has found enough justi- 
fication to take an intellectual “exercise” 
by evaluating in this book the “motiva- 
tions” behind Peking’s intervention in the 
Korean war. After going through volumi- 
nous reports, published or otherwise, and 
in Russian and Chinese as well as in Eng- 
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lish, he has produced a study of the events 
and developments which unfolded, or may 
have unfolded, between late June and late 
November 1950. The study shows con- 
summate analytical skill and demonstrates 
the virtue of thoroughness and the advan- 
tages of delimitation. His findings—that 
the intervention was “basically a Chinese 
decision” and that no part was taken by 
Peking in planning the initial North Korean 
invasion (pp. 45, 48 ff, 152 ff, and 160)— 
have, however, hardly deviated from, or 
‘dimmed, the aforesaid truism. Nor has his 
treatment of the subject matter been ex- 
empted from certain omissions and commis- 
sions which may have been inevitable, but 
are not necessarily plausible. 

While noting Sino-Soviet sensitivity, poor 
synchronization, friction, and even strife 
on many occasions around 1950 (pp. 29 f, 
34, and 43 f), for instance, one can hardly 
skip the Chinese Communist Party’s past 
dealings—now reinforced by its reported 
current disputes—with the Kremlin in de- 
scribing the experiential, if not the ideo- 
logical, component in Peking’s framework 
of policy as outlined by Mr. Whiting. 
They must have some bearing on the ques- 
tion of possible Sino-Soviet policy co- 
ordination which is under discussion. Also, 
if Peking really “had seen the world 


through Soviet glasses” (p. 12), it cannot . 


then be presented as if it has never been 
aware of the Moscow regime’s experience 
with Western intervention during its in- 
fancy, but only of Japan’s recent invasions 
via Korea and Manchuria. 
On the other hand, Communist China 
may very well sometimes behave, and hence 
be regarded, as just another newborn state, 
with its incidental attributes such as na- 
tionalist pride, security and prestige con- 
sciousness, and necessary pragmatism in 
foreign intercourse. Peking’s reaction, with 
clear advance warnings, toward the United 
Nations and its change of attitude toward 
India in 1950, in all fairness, cannot be 
traced either exclusively or alternately to 
its peculiar ideological and national char- 
actér so as to suggest that no other state 
would have behaved in that way. Besides, 
sometimes considerations seemingly perti- 
nent to one element, the Communist ele- 
ment—such as the domestic utilities of the 
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Resist-America and Aid-Korea campaign; 
which the author has ably analyzed from 
Peking’s point of view (p. 82 ff)—-may well 
reflect just another way of thinking—the 
Chinese way—as exhibited for example in 
the traditional dictum “Adversity should 
serve to reinvigorate the nation.” Advis- 
edly, Mr. Whiting has refrained from ac- 
cording any relative weight to the respec- 
tive components in Peking’s framework of 
policy. 

In connecting his study with the impor- 
tant over-all question of “limited war” 
today, however, the author might have 
himself ‘called for the desirability of dis- 
tinguishing the dominant components in a 
given situation—Taiwan, for example, as 
against, say, Laos—when Peking’s policy 
decision may again be subject to analysis. 
In this regard, the reviewer wishes to point 
out that Peking may have never meant to 
“lean to one side” without “retaining more 
sophisticated judgments privately,” nor for- 
gotten to use one state to deal with an- 
other—much as the author might have 
perceived, and does declare, otherwise. 

l SHEN-Yu Dat 

Lecturer on Far Eastern History 

and International Relations 
Graduate Division 
Brooklyn College 


RoperRicK MACFARQUHAR. The Hundred 
Flowers Campaign and the Chinese Intel- 
lectuals. Pp. xi, 324. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1960. No price. 


This book is an interesting documentary 
study of the period of free criticism initi- 
ated by Mao Tse-tung on the heels of his 
now famous 1956 manifesto, “let flowers 
of many kinds blossom, diverse schools of 
thought contend.” By means of chrono- 
logically arranged passages of translation 
from Chinese press and news agency re- 
ports, Mr. MacFarquhar gives his readers 
an idea of the nature of intellectual dis- 
content in a Communist state. The mate- 
rial is grouped under professions and voca- 
tions, thus providing, within the limitations 
of the method, a cross-section of public 
complaint. As this study is intended for 
general reading, it would have been helpful 
had the author included the full translated 
text of Lu Ting-yi’s speech in the Huai 
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Jen Tang at Peking, in May 1956, when 
Mao’s signal for an intellectual “thaw” 
was first made public. 

The Hundred Flowers period is now his- 
tory, and it would be unwise to deduce too 
much from these translations, which simply 


record a phase of political experimentation. ` 


No one outside China has ever really man- 
aged to give a satisfactory explanation of 
the phenomenon, and in making another 
attempt, Mr. MacFarquhar is neither more 
nor less successful than anyone else. In 
his introduction he suggests that, because 
non-Communists feared to step out of line, 
Mao became the victim of his own propa- 
ganda in having to lure people to talk as 
they did. This seems logical—although 
when has the average Chinese ever not 
feared to step out of line? Mao’s cardinal 
failing in Western eyes hasbeen his reluc- 
tance to be frank at the expense of his face, 
So far as it went, an open invitation to 
criticize the government was unique in 
China, and it is pertinent to surmise what 
would happen if a similar process received 
approval in Taiwan, for example. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that there would not be a 
remarkable family resemblance. Long dis- 
tance theorizing on Communist China may 
be oversimplified. , 

Mr. MacFarquhar thinks that neither 
Mao Tse-tung nor his successors are likely 
to call for the flowers to bloom again, that 
is to say, as nurtured in the soil of Western 
liberal thought. -This may be less impor- 
tant for us today than understanding why 
plants in the Chinese garden continue to 
grow. 

A. C. Scott 

Modern China Research Project 

Columbia University 


RoreErRT JAY Lirton. Thought Reform and 
the Psychology of Totalism: A Study 
of “Brainwashing” in China. Pp. x, 510. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 
1961. $6.95. 

As a pioneering attempt to throw new 
light on the Chinese Communist political 
system and process, Dr. Lifton’s book is 
required reading for responsible citizens in 
both public and private positions who are 
concerned about the durability of the in- 
stitutions and ideas of the American re- 
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public ʻin its long-term competition with 
the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic 
of China for international influence and 
authority. 

In the first major section of the book, 
thought reform experiences of twenty-five 
westerners expelled from China after serv- 
ing prison terms provide data for a psycho- 
analytic assessment which leads to the 
central conclusion that a clear understand- 
ing of identity, a sure sense of integrity, a 
reasonably sturdy physical and nervous 
system, and a stubborn sense of humor are 
essential for withstanding ideological re- 
moulding. The imperfect success of Dr. 
Lifton’s subjects may mirror, in addition 
to their physical and psychological frail- 
ties, two factors he failsto stress: first, 
the degree of cultural ambivalence and 
hybridism possessed by the semiexpatriate 
and, second, the degree to which identity 
may be undermined and conversion aided 
by linguistic collaboration—-speaking Chi- 
nese—rather than adherence to one’s own 
tongue. The second section concerns 
thought reform experiences, 1949-1953, of 
fifteen Chinese refugees from communism, 
and the pressures—blended of Leninism, 
Confucianism, and nationalism—exerted on 
all Chinese in the course of the nation-wide 
mobilization programs. ‘The book’s insight 
on personalities, backgrounds, and failures 
to adjust realistically to stringent political 
requirements suffers from the author’s un- 
familiarity with China and the Chinese 
language and from his exiguous personal 
experience in dealing with Chinese of any 
genre. Two perceptive chapters deal with 
historical and cultural patterns supporting 
Peking’s thought reform program: the 
“modern totalitarian expression” of the 
“national genius” of the Chinese in ma- 
nipulating interpersonal relations. 

The volume concludes with a trenchant 
obiter dictum on the psychology of “‘ideo- 
logical totalism,” the general phenomenon 
of which Chinese “brainwashing” is but one 
manifestation. As a critical and concerned 
liberal, the author records an obvious value 
judgment: that a self-generated “open” 
style of personal change is preferable to 
the totalist variety. Though a physician, 
the author fails to balance his Freudian 
approach with medical concern for physical 
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factors inducing mental morbidity or for 
constitutional factors possibly predisposing 
some individuals to conversion, others to 
resistance. 


Dr. Lifton faces across the- ideological gulf 
still another moralist—albeit a tedious one 
—Liu Shao-ch’i. It is relevant to note, 
however, that Comrade Liu’s moralism is 
organizational as well as ideological, its 
ultimate potency deriving from, and but- 
tressed by, the organizational apparatus of 
the Communist Party of China. 
l Howarp L. BOORMAN 
Director i 
Research Project on Men and 
Politics in Modern China 
Columbia University 


` Tueopore H. E. Csen. Thought Reform 
of the Chinese Intellectuals. Pp. xili, 
247. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1960. $5.00.. 


In Communist China, according to Chou 
En-lai, the consolidation of state power has 
been achieved as a consequence of ‘five 
major campaigns’—the agrarian reform; 
the “‘Resist-America-Aid-Korea” campaign; 
the suppression of counter-revolutionaries; 
the “three-anti” and “five-anti” campaigns 
against the bourgeoisie; and ideological 
remoulding to change the outlook, the 
thought patterns, and the loyalties of the 
people. These campaigns, in turn, paved 


_ the way for the Socialist transformation of 


agriculture, individual handicrafts, and pri- 
vate capitalist industry and commerce into 
joint state-private enterprises. 

Two of the basic cammpaigns—the “‘Resist- 
America-Aid-Korea” movement and the 
campaign of ideological remoulding—were 
directed especially against the intellectuals, 
in order to uproot their old loyalties, atti- 
tudes, and habits of thought and to re- 
‘mould them for the purposes of the 
Communist state. Actually, however, the 
processes of thought reform were basic to 
each of the five campaigns and to the 
three transformations. 

In this careful and remarkably unemo- 
tional’and understated volume, Professor 
Chen describes and analyzes the thought re- 
form processes in two periods: 1950-1952, 
which ‘encompassed the ‘“Resist-America- 


Essentially a moralist more 
congenial to Camus than to William James, . 
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Aid-Korea” program, the Five-Anti cam- 
paigns, and the bulk of confessions by the 
intellectuals and 1953-1957, which ended 
with the brief interlude of the “Hundred 
Flowers” and the Rectification Campaign, 
followed, in turn, by the anti-Rightist 
movement and the confessions of 1957. 

Wisely, Professor Chen does not attempt 
to analyze in any depth the psychological 
aspects of Chinese Communist “human 
engineering,’ nor does he waste space in 
fulmination. What he presents is the hard 
documentary record, which speaks clearly 
and unmistakably for itself and at the same 
time provides ample material for the po- 
litical psychologist to analyze further. 

It is Professor Chen’s conclusion that, 
in the long run, the forces which the Chi- 
nese Communists have so far tamed and 
manipulated may get out of hand. Free- 
dom, democracy, public opinion, and mass 


‘movements,'he asserts, have a way of re- 


sisting the captor and running their own 
course. It may turn out, for example, 
that the Communists—in developing the 
universal education required by an ad- 
vanced technology—will raise a populace 
that will refuse decree. ‘In the end, how- 
ever distant... ,” according to Professor 
Chen, “the Communists may find them- 
selves engulfed by the powerful forces they 
release but cannot permanently control. 
If this should be true, we might well say 
that Communism contains within itself the 
seeds of its own destruction.” : 

ROBERT C. NORTH 

Associate Professor of Political 

Science 
Stanford University 


Rosin Gortan. Radical and Working 
Class Politics: A Study of Eastern Aus- 
tralia, 1850-1910. Pp.. xi, 226. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1960. 
$6.50. 


The thesis of this book appears to be 
that there were important political events 
in ‘Eastern Australia from 1850 to 1910 
which had praiseworthy working-class and 
radical qualities. The term “working class” 
seems to cover “the masses,” the “majority 
of the people,” the diggers in 1854 for 
whom “the worst possible future was to 
work for wages,” and the trade-unionists, 
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~who attributed conflict between workers 
and management to “misunderstanding.” 
Radicals are presumably those who were 
for progress, but do not fit into the other 
categories. No one doubts that this period 
of Australian history saw extensions in the 
franchise, increased government interven- 


tion in economic life, and the development. 


of a powerful trade union movement and 
Labor Party. The question is whether 
these events are best described as the re- 
sult, in some way, of radical and working- 
class persons or movements. Mr. Gollan 
` is too good a historian to slant his story 
completely, and much of,the evidence he 
presents suggests a different interpretation. 

Instead of working-class and radical poli- 


tics, we find an opportunistic politics of . 


immediate economic advantage, pursued by 
a variety of interests whose alliances often 
cut across any presumed class barriers. 
The gold diggers of the Eureka stockade 
appear as would-be small capitalists pro- 
testing against the introduction of machin- 
ery, large companies, and license fees, which 
might convert them into the hateful status 
of proletarians. 

The major purpose of the largely un- 
successful campaign to secure more equal 
= access to the Jand—in which small farm- 
ers, larger landowners, urban businessmen, 
professional men, and some landless per- 
sons were allied against the immense hold- 
ings of the “squatters’”—was to create an 
independent yeomanry, that is, a strata of 
petit-bourgeois farmers. Although we are 
told that by the end of the 1880’s “the 
working class was becoming conscious of 
itself as a class,” we later learn that less 
than twenty per cent of the men working 
for wages and salaries were unionized (pp. 
132-133) and that, in Victoria, unionists 
representing skilled trades refused to allow 
the unemployed to use their Trades Hall. 

Mr. Gollan knows all this, as well as 
that the Labor Party and the unions were 
not at all Socialist, but were mildly reform- 
ist and rather strictly concerned with short- 
ening the workday, halting colored immi- 
gration, erecting protective tariffs and the 
like. If the author had set himself the 
task of accounting for the kind of pocket- 
book politics he actually describes, instead 
of superimposing invalid categories on his 
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data, he might have produced an outstand- 
ing volume. 
AARON WILDAVSKY 
Assistant Professor of Government 
Oberlin College 


GWENDOLEN M. Carter. Independence for 
Africa. Pp. xix, 172. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1960. $4.50 cloth- 
bound; $1.65 paper-bound. _ 

Dr. Carter has written a concise, timely, 
and readable book on many of the major 
countries south of the Sahara in Africa. 
The author disclaims any intention of writ- 
ing for scholars, but has aimed to provide 
“a brief introduction in an area of increas- 
ing importance to the Western world.” In 
this she has succeeded admirably. 

Within the self-imposed, constricted 
scope of 170 pages, Dr. Carter has com- 
pressed a great deal of useful information 
concerning Kenya, Tanganyika, Zanzibar, 
Rhodesia, the ex-Belgian Congo, Portu- 
guese Angola, South Africa, the coastal 
territories of French West and Equatorial 
Africa, Ghana, and Nigeria. For a scholar 
who has achieved renown for her special- 
ized knowledge of politics in another area 
—South Africa—this is a -remarkable 
achievement, 

Dr. Carter makes use of personal experi- 


' ences and impressions as her springboard 


for a lively discussion of a few of the out- 
standing problems’in each of the countries 
she visited in 1958. Anecdotes and inter- 
views, however, serve only as introductions 
to a deceptively simplé discussion and 
analysis, which serves to point out to the 
uninitiated reader the main issues under- 
lying the particular country’s current di- 
lemmas and controversies. As far as pos- 
sible, the inevitable time lag between field 
study and publication has been compen- 
sated for by short explanations and refer- 
ences to events subsequent to her travels. 

In view of the very recent developments 
in the African scene, Dr. Carter’s chapters 
on the Congo Republic--East—and Portu- 
guese Angola have special interest, and in 
them the student of African affairs, as well 
as the novice, will find enlightenment from 
the author’s firsthand accounts of develop- 
ments in those countries, ` 

An Introduction and a-final chapter sum- 
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marizing her conclusions serve to place 
within an all-African framework the picture 
she has drawn of selected African states 
and colonies. 


Perhaps the most encouraging conclusion 


that can be reached on the basis of this 
volume is that so well-informed an African- 
ist.as Dr. Carter feels generally optimistic 
about the future of the so-called “Dark 
Continent.” Everywhere throughout her 
work one feels a heartening sympathy with 
African aspirations, notwithstanding the 
fact that this sympathy is tempered with a 
knowledge of the realities of the situation 
and of the relationship of Africa to the 
world scene. 
VIRGINIA THOMPSON 

Visiting Lecturer 

University of California 

Berkeley 


‘Kurt GRUNWALD and Joacuim O. RONALL. 
Industrialization in the Middle East. 
Pp. xx, 394. New York: Council for 
Middle Eastern Affairs Press, 1960. 
$7.00. 


Industrialization is a desirable element 
in the over-all economy of the Middle East, 
and anything that can be done to encour- 
age it is good. But the region, generally 
speaking, is poorly endowed with the essen- 


tials for industrial development, and the - 


cultural inheritance of the people does not 
include technologically oriented attitudes, 


Such industrialization as has occurred in ` 


the Middle East consists, to a considerable 
extent, of the imposition of a Western style 
superstructure on a traditional, non-West- 
ern base—a contradictory situation at best. 
Hence, an examination of this problem 
from almost any point of view is a con- 
tribution toward a better understanding 
of the industrial process as it is taking 
place in the Middle East. The volume 
under consideration here-is intended to be 
an analysis of this process; it falls short 
of this objective. But it brings together 
a quantity of material on the capitalization 
of industrial programs, somewhat incon- 
sistently, and herein is its only accomplish- 
ment. . 

The authors are at their best in the area 
of, finance, as is to be expected, since, ac- 
cording to their biographies on the back 
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- is anything 'but clear. 


. flap, both are economists. Industrializa- 


tion in the Middle East is discussed almost 
exclusively in these terms, leaving the im- :' 
pression that the only problems confronting 
industrialization are financial. The work 
Jacks an understanding of the environ- 
mental and cultural factors, fundamental 
to a subject as complex as industrialization, 
which often determine the nature and limi- 
tations of the industrial process itself.. In- 
dustrialization in the Middle East, as 
anywhere; is much more than a purely 
economic fabrication. 
_ The book consists of two sections, one 
dealing with “issues and problems,” and 
the other with country by country surveys 
of industrialization. In Part One there is 
a recognition of the fact the social struc- 
ture and cultural tradition are different in 
the Middle East from their counterparts 
in the West, but in Part Two these differ- 
ences are forgotten: the country analyses 
follow an almost entirely Western frame 
of reference. Natural and human re- 
sources, transportation, and markets, pre- 
requisite to industrial development, are 
discussed in Part One, but the role. they 
play in the actual development of industry 
in each country, as discussed in Part Two, 
Part One could 
almost be omitted from the volume as far 
as its relationship to Part Two is con- 
cerned. i 

Inconsistencies in the area chapters may 
be illustrated by the case of Israel. Me- 
ticulous attention is given to the growth 
of industry in Israel in all respects except 
that part played by German reparations, 
American aid, and United Jewish Appeal 
Funds—creating the impression that Israel 
has attained its phenomenal growth dll by 
itself. It is well known that without’ this 
aid, especially under the prevailing policies . 
of Histradut, which is the owner or patron 
of seventy-five per cent or more of its 
industry, Israel would collapse. Financing 
from these sources is not discussed. 

On page seventy-nine, a small matter but 
also indicative of the general quality of the 


-book, we find, “Northward from Cairo, the 


[railroad] tracks follow the Nile to Wadi 
Halfa, at the Second Cataract ....” It 
should be unnecessary to. point out that 
Wadi Halfa is not north of Cairo, nor are 
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there any tracks between Aswan and Wadi 
Halfa. The transportation map (pp. 76- 
77) however—otherwise almost completely 
unintelligible—is correct in this respect. 
| Douctas D. CRARY 
Department of Geography 
University of Michigan 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


CARLTON J. H. Haves. Nationalism: A 
Religion. Pp. xi, 187. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1960. $5.00. 


In this outwardly unassuming book, a 
distinguished Amercian historian provides a 
succinct but impressive account of the rise 
of modern nationalism, which has of course 
affected the whole of human society. He 
believes it to have been rooted above all 
in awareness of common language. “The 
development of vernacular literature ex- 
alted nationality,” which then fostered dif- 
fering political and economic institutions. 
During the French Revolution, nationalism 
also took on the character of a “religion.” 
In Europe the older universals of Graeco- 
Roman tradition and Christian faith were 
gradually in large measure supplanted by 
national churches or by cults based on 
“Reason,” “Blood and Soil,” and “Dialec- 
tical Materialism.” Where these were 
` severally professed with sufficient frenzy, 
totalitarian governments were formed, ruled 
dictatorially by quasi-priestly castes. 

Particularly impressive are the chapters 
in which Hayes deals with the older Lib- 
eral vision of a ‘world unified by trade and 
industrialization. The obstacles to be sur- 
mounted were many and unexpectedly for- 
midable. Among them was the unequal 
status of nations, which Jed to the exploita- 
tion of some and the aggrandizement of 
others. 
intensified, the concept of war as a “sta- 
bilizing” force gained greater and greater 
acceptance. The outcome was the Great 
War which broke out in 1914. 

The German and Russian dictatorships 
are seen.as extreme forms of the national- 
ist creed. They may be its ultimate organi- 
zational embodiments. Yet Hayes does not 
ignore aberrations to which the United 
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States has been subject, nor does he flinch 
from projecting a quite pessimistic image 
of newly emerging states in Asia and Africa 
as victims of the nationalist fever. A 
reader who feels that the prognosis offered 
is unduly bleak—that, for example, when 
the author describes India and Pakistan as 
federations of rival “language states” which 
may come apart at the seams, he follows 
too closely the pattern of European history 
—will find some comfort ‘in the final chap- 
ter which considers the remedial forces op- 
erative in our world. Among these are the 
newly created international organizations 
and the great world religions. Hayes’ book 
will give the reasonably well-informed 
reader a dependable guide to events which, 
however deeply ingrained in tradition, are 
still reshaping human society. 
GEORGE N. SHUSTER 
President Emeritus 
Hunter College 


STEWART C. Easton. The Twilight of 
European Colonialism: A Political Analy- 
sis. Pp. xvi, 571. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1960. $7.50. 


- In this book Professor Easton has sought 
to make a topical and up-to-date assessment 
of the political situation in all the remain- 
ing colonial territories of the European 
powers. The idea has much to commend 
it, and the author pursued it not only in 
libraries, but also in travels in Africa and 
elsewhere. But his vantage point in time 
was ill-chosen for the sort of book he had 
in mind. In January 1960, there were ten 
independent states in Africa; in December 
there were twenty-seven. Professor Easton, 
whose latest footnotes would seem to have 
been added about April 1960, and who, in 
passages as notable for courage as for 
foresight, was then prepared to speculate 
about future prospects in the Congo and 
elsewhere, is already left far behind by 
events. It is apparent indeed that he was, 
like many others, surprised by the strength 
of the wind of change, not because he was 
out of touch with African or settler opin- 
ion, but because of unawareness of much 
that was being thought and said in the 
metropolitan countries. In any case he 
would surely have been wiser to attempt 
no more than a review of colonialism as it 
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survived by January 1960. On this sub- 
ject, indeed, his book, broken down into 
sections dealing with British; French, Bel- 
gian, and Portuguese territories, has much 
useful and generally reliable information— 
despite some evident misconceptions on the 
economic side—and provocative comment. 
In a concluding section, the author is espe- 
cially critical of the British for their fail- 
ures in historical insight and “a certain 
moral blindness at the human level.” In 
both respects he regards the French as 
“manifestly superior.” He notes, quite 
correctly, the British liking for moderates 
even where unrepresentative, as well as 
their mistrust of more extreme nationalists, 
and thinks they should have encouraged the 
potential African leaders to mix in govern- 
ment circles and be welcomed at Govern- 
ment House. ‘There is much truth here; 
. there is, however, also the fact, which Pro- 
fessor Easton overlooks, that popular and 
extreme nationalist leaders are likely to 
reject such advances on principle. Indeed, 
Charles Stewart Parnell, who was, after all, 
a greater anticolonialist leader than any so 
far produced in Africa, thought it essential 
that they should. 
NICHOLAS MANSERGH 
Smuts Professor of the History of 
the British Commonwealth and 
Fellow of St. John’s College 
Cambridge, England 


Don Tayztor. The Years of Challenge: 
The Commonwealth and the British Em- 
pire, 1945-58.’ Pp. 255. New York: 
Frederick A, Praeger, 1960. $4.50. 
“The Commonwealth, despite its weak- 

nesses and imperfections, is what the United 

Nations should be, but is not, a genuine 

brotherhood of man.” 

The Years of Challenge is a detailed, 
journalist’s story of thirteen years of rapid 
and significant evolution in the Common- 
` wealth—1945 to 1958. It is a story told 
mainly in political terms, with little analy- 
sis of the momentous economic and ideo- 
logical forces underlying the changes in the 
relationship of the world’s peoples. Mr. 
Taylor is inclined to explain each episode 
in terms of the political rhetoric emanating 
from the participants. He is a tireless 
collector of the verbal expressions of the 
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Edens, Dulleses, Diefenbakers, Nehrus, and 
Nkrumahs. 

-This method of telling the story of the 
Commonwealth has a limited value as his- 
tory. But it does nourish the reader’s 
interest in the movement of events; and 
it encourages enlistment in a cause: namely, 
the full realization of the Commonwealth 
itself, 

The Commonwealth is indeed a great 
partnership at work; but if “the brother- 
hood of man” is to be achieved on a uni- 
versal basis, it must be by dedicating the 
Commonwealth and the energies of its part- 
ners to the still wider partnership which 
the United Nations is intended to achieve. 
How this can be done is not spelled out in 
Mr. Taylor’s work. He fixes attention on 
the uncommitted peoples of Asia and Af- 
rica and on their relations with the British 
nations and western Europe. Even the 
United States, like the Communist nations, 
remains a rather shadowy form in this 
book. How to accommodate to the Com- 
munist countries, or how to manoeuvre 
them into the movement toward world 
brotherhood, remains unsolved, unless we 
are to assume that Mr. Taylor expects them 
to be won over by the overwhelming moral 
influence of a Commonwealth dedicated to 
the abolition of poverty and racial dis- 
crimination. 

Indeed it is the Commonwealth’s success 
in attaining a multiracial character and in 
facing jointly the problem of mass poverty 
that appears to impress Mr. Taylor. His 
faith in this ideal is especially encouraged 
by the actions of India, “the one towering 
bastion of democracy in Asia.” He hails 
both Nehru of India and Diefenbaker of 
Canada for their leadership, and he begs 
all the new partners in the Commonwealth 
to take their cues from these leaders and. to 
assert themselves in order to broaden and 
democratize the traditional United King- 
dom-centered concept of the Common- 
wealth. Nehru he regards as “one of the 
most important men to the Commonwealth 
and to the whole free world, ... running 
the only true and stable democracy in 
all Asia.” 

In such a belated review of Mr. Taylor’s 
early 1960 work, one is bound to concede 
that his admiration for the modern evolv- 
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ing Commonwealth as a multiracial part- 
nership had a sound basis. For subsequent 
events have shown, by striking contrasts 
in the Congo, North Africa, and elsewhere, 
that the accommodations made among the 


Commonwealth partners are among the - 


remarkable political achievements of our 
time. 
Eric BEECROFT 
Ottawa 
‘Canada 


PauL F. Power. Gandhi on World Affairs. 
Pp. vi, 128. Washington, D. C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1960. $3.25. 


Gandhi is one of those world figures 
about whom almost everyone has an opin- 
ion, but about whose contribution only a 
few take the trouble to learn. In recent 
years there have been an increasing num- 
ber of attempts to interpret Gandhi for 
the Western reader. The scholar who takes 
up the task is confronted by a literature 
initially ‘baffling, but potentially vastly 
rewarding. 

In this study, Dr. Power has not been 
content to rely upon well-known Gandhi- 
ana; he has delved into -some little known 
sources and has reminded us that the 
definitive biography of Gandhi remains to 
be written. It is perhaps unfair to expect 
the Gandhian materials to yield a good 
harvest in a field such as international 
affairs, for which Gandhi had but slight 
“concern. . 

Of the six chapters in this book, only 
three treat the subject of world affairs 
directly: “War and the World,” “The West 
and the Non-West,” and “India’s Role in 
World Affairs.” The introductory chapter 
on “Early Influences” sets the stage for, 
and the final chapter, “Summary and Ap- 
praisal,” concludes, the argument. In the 
second chapter, “Political Philosophy,” the 
author makes the cogent distinction be- 
tween Gandhis own “dynamic pacifism” 
and absolute pacifism-—~a distinction which 
is as essential to the development of new 
approaches to the problem of conflict as 
it is to the understanding of Gandhi. 

Dr. Power gives us the key to an under- 
standing of Gandhi’s position when he re- 
minds us that for Gandhi “truth, not 
peace, is the ultimate good” (p. 33). He 
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touches further upon Gandhi’s “dynamic 
interpretation of non-violence” in chapters 
III and VI. Had he pursued this thread 
further, or pressed his analysis more rigor- 
ously, he could’ hardly have assigned such 
importance to what he calls “neo-Hindu- 
ism” and its role in Gandhi’s “politico- 
cultural efforts to offset Western influences 
in India and to advance the interests of his 
country” (p. 78). This reviewer suggests 
that the Gandhian contribution is not to 
be found in an analysis of such matters as 
Gandhi’s view of nationalism or of India’s 
role in world affairs, but, rather, it must 
be sought in the subtler realm of conflict 
resolution. 

Dr. Power’s conclusion that Gandhi’s 
ideas do not constitute a source for a “ ‘new 
dynamism in world affairs’ ” (p. 99) closes 
the door too hastily upon what might yet 
prove to be a treasurehouse of novel ap- 
proaches waiting to be further conceptual- 
ized by scholars in the social sciences. 

Joan V. BonpuRANT 

Chairman 

Center for South Asia Studies 

University of California 

- Berkeley 


FREDERICK C. BarcHoorn. The Soviet 
Cultural Offensive: The Role of Cul- 
tural Diplomacy in Soviet Foreign Policy. 
Pp. vii, 353. Princeton, N. J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1960. $7.50. 

This book presents—on a global scale— 


.the record and the goals of the Soviet 


cultural offensive, a significant :phase of 
Soviet foreign policy. Emphasis is placed 
on the post-Stalin era, although a chapter 
is devoted to cultural diplomacy as prac- 
ticed under Lenin and Stalin. This is a 
painstaking and detailed study, in which 
the author has used a great variety of 
Soviet and Western sources, primarily 
newspapers and periodicals, supplemented 
by his own firsthand observations, all of 
which are now integrated for the first time 
in readable form in one useful volume. 
The Soviet cultural offensive, as this 
book clearly reveals, is no longer aimed at 


““the simple Briton,” at workers and peas- 


ants abroad, but at intellectuals and per- 
sons of “high status” (p. 301). This is 
true not only in Europe, but also in Asia, | 
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Africa, and Latin America. In general, 
the .persons involved in the cultural ex- 
change program are students, professors, 
and scientists; prominent representatives. of 
government, business,-and technology; and 
members of the dramatic, artistic, and 
musical professions. In other words, on 
neither side do they represent the prole- 
tariat. 

The author is concerned primarily with 
the pattern of Soviet cultural diplomacy in 
various parts of the world, the personali- 
ties involved, and the tactics pursued. 
Underlying his entire presentation, how- 
ever, is the ideological conflict between the 
United States and the Soviet Union with 
the rest of the world serving as a battle- 
ground for the two protagonists. 

Realizing that many Americans and Eu- 
ropeans, in particular, are highly skeptical 
of cultural exchange with the Soviet Union, 
due to lack of “equivalency’—reciprocity— 
on the part of the Soviet government, 
which seeks to make cultural exchange as 
far as possible a one-way street, Professor 
Barghoorn has undertaken to evaluate the 
assets, and liabilities of this program. Cul- 
tural exchange, he contends, is a two-edged 
sword, in which the risks are by no means 
ours alone. The Soviet government has 
resorted frequently to defensive action to 
shield, Russians from dangerous Western 
political concepts, as, for instance, in the 
cancellation of the Eisenhower visit in 
1960. From his analysis, the author 
emerges as a strong proponent of con- 
tinued cultural exchange, with emphasis on 
adequate preparation of suitable personnel. 

“Young people, preferably those in the 
early stages of graduate study, or the 
equivalent,” he concludes, “are particularly 
suitable as emissaries of good will, for they 
possess not only the vitality and generosity 
of spirit, but also the relative freedom 
from prejudice essential if ideological dif- 
ferences are to be transcended and the 
peoples of the East and West are to meet 
one day in closer harmony than prevails 
in our era” (p. 323). These. young people 
are the ones who will make contacts now 
with the Soviet younger generation—the 
future leaders of the Soviet Union. 


Among other contributions, this study ` 


demonstrates that the Soviets are sensitive 
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to English or American criticism of the 
lack of freedom of expression and demo- 


` cratic institutions in the Soviet Union when 
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this criticism is voiced with persistence, but 
with restraint and courtesy. The Soviet 
regime has long since regarded the achieve- 
ments of American technology as a chal- 
lenge to the Soviet Union to overtake and 
outdistance the United States. The Soviet 
economic aid program for emerging nations 
was borrowed from the United States. 
Upon his return from the United States in 
1959, Khrushchev promptly introduced the 
“made-in-America” system of purchase by 
the installment plan. Professor Barghoorn 
does not spell out the implications of these 
facts. His book. suggests, however, that 
informed Americans may become such ef- 
fective ambassadors of freedom of speech 
and democratic institutions that once again, 
the Soviet regime may be challenged “to 
overtake and outdistance” the United 
States. . 
IvAR SPECTOR 
Associate Professor of Russian 
Civilization and Literature 
- University of Washington 


Ropert Lorine ALLEN. Soviet Economic 
Warfare.. Pp. x, 293. Washington, 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1960. $5.00. 
Professor Allen has written a timely and 

important book on an increasingly impor- 

tant subject. After the death of Stalin in 

1953, the Soviet Union began to adopt a 

new posture in its foreign economic activi- 

ties, marked by a more elastic interpreta- 
tion of the Communist tenet of economic 
autarky and by a rapid expansion of trade 
and credit relations with the underdevel- 
oped and newly independent countries of 
the world. In this offensive, the political 
motivation——the promotion of world com- 
munism—-remains fundamental, but in re- 
cent years structural changes in the Soviet 
economy, and in other economic factors 
operating within the Communist bloc, have 
contributed to a greater flexibility, potency, 
and duration in Soviet economic efforts in 
the world market. Allen carefully analyzes 
both the political and economic motiva- 
tions of the expanding Soviet trade rela- 
tions with the countries of Asia, Latin 
America, and the Middle East and notes 
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the generally successful impact. of this 
trade upon the trading partners of the 
Soviet bloc. This impact is quite out of 
proportion to the amount of resources in- 
volved. It is attributed partly to the nov- 
elty of the Soviet effort, partly to a desire 
on the part of the newly independent coun- 
tries to appear uncommitted in the Cold 
War, and partly to the rapidity, selective- 
ness, and psychological weight of the Soviet 
moves. Through its machinery of state 
trading, the Soviet Union is in a position 
to co-ordinate commercial policy with the 
economic, political, and military interests 
of the Soviet state. Such co-ordination is 
not without serious difficulties, and the 
results are not always as impressive as 
Soviet propaganda proclaims. Backed by 
its relatively rapid economic growth, the 
Soviet Union is likely to continue its eco- 
nomic offensive, in the form of trade, 
credit, technical assistance, and arms, in 
the years to come; although no single, defi- 
nite trend can be predicted in view of such 
unknowns as the development of domestic 
requirements, new bloc economic problems, 
and the reaction of buyers. It appears 
fairly certain that the post-1955 pattern of 
aiming at politically sensitive target areas 
will persist. Professor Allen’s excellent 
study merits serious reflection. 

The work, however, is not without a few 
minor blemishes. For one thing, it is too 
long: much of the material is repetitive, 
some of it highly arguable. Also the book 
would be even more convincing were the 
author less obviously anxious to convince. 
Finally, not enough attention is paid to the 
examination of the reasons for Soviet trade 
successes operating from the side of the 
underdeveloped countries. A country is 
not free merely because it is not Commu- 
nist—Batista’s Cuba, often cited among 
the free countries of the world, is an 
example. If the Soviet trade and credit 
offensive often produces surprisingly effec- 
tive—from the Communist standpoint— 
results, at least part of the reason should 
be sought in the unsatisfactory state of 
freedom, political and economic, in some 
of the countries subjected to the offensive. 

JAN S. PRYBYLA 

Assistant Professor of Economics 

The Pennsylvania State University 
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Sypney D. BAUEY. The General Assem- 


bly of the United Nations: A Study of 
Procedure and Practice. Pp. xx, - 337. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1960. 
$5.00. 


This useful volume is an excellent speci- 
men of scholarly research and exposition. 
Based on thorough investigation of the 
General Assembly’s official records and on 
intimate conversations with veteran dele- 
gates and members of the Secretariat, it 
analyzes the procedure and practice of con- 
temporary multilateral diplomacy as devel- 
oped at the United Nations to the year 
1960. Carefully distinguishing between 
“parliamentary diplomacy,” to borrow 
Dean Rusk’s apt phrase, and “quiet diplo- 
macy,” a suggestive expression favored by 
Dag Hammarskjold, it is a volume which 
cannot be ignored by serious students of 
general international organization and mod- 
ern world politics. 

The author, an English businessman who 
served in the Friends’ Ambulance Unit 
during World War II, has since then de- 
voted himself to the work of nongovern- 
mental organizations concerned with im- 
proving the state of the free world. For 
a time he was Executive Secretary of the 
British Hansard Society, and his book, 
British Parliamentary Democracy, pub- 
lished in 1959, is an important contribution 
to the literature of representative govern- 
ment. In 1954, he became associated with 
the Quaker United Nations program, of 
which he was‘ for several years the Direc- 
tor. He has spent much time in New York, 
observing the operations of the General 
Assembly at close range and becoming 
acquainted with its influential members. 
The present volume is published under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. 

Mr. Bailey is a keenly perceptive and 
candid writer. “Europe,” he reports, 
not now the political center of the world” 
More’ important is his recognition of the 
changing role of war in human affairs. 
“Until our day,” he asserts, “it was pos- 
sible to assume that if diplomats failed, the 
generals could take over; to regard war 
as a political instrument, a continuation of 
diplomacy by other means. Today war is 
anachronistic and self-defeating. Some of 
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today’s difficulties, to be sure, are the con- 


‘sequences of yesterday’s mistakes; others. 


are the consequences of today’s successes.” 
Mr. Bailey’s concluding reflections con- 
cerning the future of the General Assembly 
are stated with scholarly precision. They 
should help in bringing about a better 
understanding, and a more intelligent use, 
of that essential organ of the modern 
world. “The urge to save succeeding gen- 
erations from the scourge of war,” he warns 
us, “requires not only the concept of the 
fire brigade, by which the flames of con- 
flict are extinguished; it requires also vigi- 
lant efforts to remove the causes of the 
fire.” í 
ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE 
Chairman 
Commission to Study the 
Organization of.Peace 
New York 
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Knut Wicksell. Pp. xv, 356. Berkeley 

. and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press for the Institute of Business 
and Economic Research, University of 
California, 1960. $7.50. 


This is a valuable and timely book. Now 
that Knut Wicksell is at last becoming 
recognized internationally as one of the 
foremost original thinkers in the field of 
economics, interest in his doctrines has 
greatly increased. It is, therefore, most 
useful to have this comprehensive and 

easily read presentation of his views. Mr. 
` Uhr explains how Wicksell developed his 
ideas over a period of some forty years, 
and this is important because Wicksell 
continued to modify his views up to the 
very end. Mr. Uhr shows also the rela- 
tion of Wicksell’s ideas to those of his 
predecessors and mentions subsequent de- 
velopments of Wicksell’s own ideas. While 
Lord Keynes often referred in a most 
critical vein to “classical economists”— 
without always specifying whom he had in 
mind—Knut Wicksell fully recognized the 
great contributions which these economists 
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had made and was even too modest about 
his own achievements. In several places, 
Mr. Uhr mentions Keynes’ views in relation 
to those of Wicksell, but a complete com- 
parison between the ideas of these two 
remarkable economists would demand al- 
most a book of its own. There is, un- 
fortunately, no mention of the fact that 
Keynes did not distinguish between the 
different influences on prices as Wicksell 
did. 

Wicksell’s interests in economics were 
very wide, and there is no doubt that he 
benefited from this wide field of study. 
In the University of Lund; he was the one 
and only professor for economics and fiscal 
law. Mr. Uhr shows clearly the evolution 
of Wicksell’s ideas on what determines the 
value of money—an evolution -resulting 
largely from his continuous reappraisal of 
the causes of price movements during his 
own lifetime and in part from his friendly 
contact with his colleague at Uppsala Uni- 
versity, Professor David Davidson. I first 
met Wicksell in 1917 after he had, as Pro- 


_ fessor Emeritus, moved from Lund to near 


Stockholm, and I stayed at his house for 
a week in 1925, the year before he died. 
At this time he was, as Mr. Uhr shows, 


‘much preoccupied with the problems of 


changes in the price level. In our walks 
together, he talked pessimistically about 
what had been the practical value of ‘his 
own theory of interest rates and commodity 
prices. He felt that he could not find any 
price movements which could be said to 
have been the result of changes in credit 
policy. He agreed, however, that the es- 
sence of his theory was that it showed how 


‘dangerous it was to maintain a wrong rate 


of interest, for such a rate could have 
a very wide impact, influencing, among 
other things, the capitalization factor. He 
felt that much work still remained to be 
done in this field. 

Mr. Uhr says that “contemporary theory 
has demoted interest rate manipulation by 
banks to secondary rank compared with 
other, mostly fiscal, measures for achieving 
an approximation to full employment equi- 
librium.” This I do not contest, although 
I cannot help remarking that there has 
been in recent years a renaissance In the 
use of credit policy by central banks in 
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their efforts to maintain monetary balance. 

Finally, as a Swede, and as perhaps one 
of the few living people who had the honor 
of being a friend of Wicksell, I should like 
to express my thanks to Professor Uhr for 
this very clear and useful book—a book 
which I am sure will spread the knowledge 
of Wicksell’s ideas in wide circles. 

PER JACOBSSON 
Managing Director and Chairman 
of the Executive Board 
International Monetary Fund 


Bert F. Hoserirz. Sociological Aspects of 
Economic Growth. Pp. vi, 250. Glen- 
coe, Ill.: Free Press, 1961. $5.00. 


In the very best sense of the words, 
Professor Hoselitz is a “good academic 
citizen.” He is also one of an increasingly 
important group of scholars who, disdain- 
ing departmental parochialisms, cut across 
social-science disciplinary lines whenever 
such measures contribute to the treatment 
of the subject to be served. He does not, 
however, cut across such lines by fiat and 
bombast, but rather by schooling himself 
in such a way that he is a true professional 
in the use he makes of the various disci- 
‘plines. When Professor Hoselitz writes, 
not only is his economics respectable, but 
so are his history, his sociology, and his 
political science. This book is yet another 
evidence of these qualities. It consists of 
a collection of Professor Hoselitz’s papers, 
published in various journals. They have 
been brought together here, in a form which 
poses certain problems. very well and sug- 
-gests lines of research, and even solutions. 

It is pleasing to note that in contrast to 
the prevailing literary style, the titles of the 


essays are accurate though brief summaries. 


of the contents: (1) “The Scope and His- 
tory of Theories of Economic Growth,” 
(2) “Social Structure and Economic 
Growth,” (3) “A Sociological Approach to 
Economic Development,” (4) “Patterns of 
Economic Growth,” (5) “Population Pres- 
sure, Industrialization and Social Mobil- 
ity,” (6) “Entrepreneurship and Economic 
Growth,” (7) “The Role of Cities in the 
Economic Development of Underdeveloped 
Countries,” (8) “Generative and Parasitic 
Cities,” and (9) “Urbanization and Eco- 
nomic Growth in Asia.” I found the whole 
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to be highly competent; but this one takes 
for granted in Professor Hoselitz’s work. 
I found two matters of special importance 
for further work. The first of these occurs 


` in Chapter 4 (p. 104). There, on the basis 


of an explicit line of argument, Professor 
Hoselitz gives a classification of eight pos- 
sible or ideal types of cases of economic 
growth, with examples of each. The second 
is found in his general discussion of the role 
of cities in economic growth—a matter 
which has finally come into more extended 
and sophisticated discussion generally. 
Here one finds something of a summary of 
these concerns, plus additional suggestions. 

There are points in the work about which 
I would quibble, if there were space. I 
have serious reservations about some of the 
systems of analysis used on the sociological 
aspects and about parts of the treatment 
of contradictions of theory and data which 
are more apparent than real. These short- 
comings de not seriously affect either the 
substantive contribution or the stimulus of 
the book as a whole; it will be welcomed 
by the professional and the layman alike. 

Marton J. Levy, Jr. 
Princeton University 


JAcoB vaN KLAVEREN, Europdische Wirt- 
schaftgeschichte Spaniens im 16. und 17. 
Jahrhundert. Pp. vii, 257. Stuttgart, 
Germany: Gustav Fischer Verlag, 1960. 
DM 46.50. 


This book has the objective, not of 
bringing to bear new documentary evidence 
on the economic history of Spain during 
one of the most crucial periods of that 
country’s development, but.of reinterpret- 
ing the available evidence from a novel 
point of view. Although it would be exag- 
gerated to claim that this task has been ac- 
complished fully, it cannot be denied that 
in attempting it, Van Klaveren places em- 
phasis.on many aspects of Spanish eco- 


nomic life which were previously somewhat 


neglected and shows the importance of a 
number of factors which were givén little 
attention by earlier writers. 

The two chief innovations in the ap- 
proach taken in this book are (1) the ques- 
tioning of the- causes of the generally 
acknowledged decline of the Spanish econ- 
omy in the seventeenth century and (2) 
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the discussion of Spanish economic history, 
not so much with the usual emphasis on 
Castile alone, but rather as an interplay of 
forces: affecting the various coastal regions 
of Spain. The book thus begins quite appro- 
priately with a chapter dealing with the 
geographical setting; this is followed by a 
chapter on the impact of the discovery and 
conquest of America, which provided the 
initial impetus for the dynamism of the 
Spanish economy during the period under 
review. The geographical “infrastructure” 
as a primary factor in the Spanish economy 
has been given extensive attention in recent 
Spanish economic writing. Its main pro- 
_tagonist is Ramon Perpifia, whose work 
Van Klaveren does not cite, although in it 
is contained, in outline, the impact of the 
contrast between the large, barren, sparsely 
populated central highland of Old and New 
Castile and the fertile, commercially ac- 
tive regions along the Mediterranean and 
Atlantic coasts. Van Klaveren’s scheme is 
thus a spinning out in greater detail, and 
with much new material, of the fertile sug- 
gestions made originally by Perpiha. 
What about the decline of Spain in the 
seventeenth century? Economic historians 


are almost unanimous in agreeing that with. 


the onset of the seventeenth century the 
Spanish economy took a turn to the worse 
which lasted well into the first half of the 
eighteenth century. There is some lack of 
clarity—and, in fact, some dispute—con- 
cerning whether there took place an actual 
decline in over-all output or whether there 
occurred merely a cessation of growth, 
a slowing down of economic expansion. 
We probably will never know, since clear 
_ data, on the basis of which the performance 
of the Spanish economy could be measured 
with reasonable accuracy, are unavailable. 
Hence a quarrel as to whether there was 
a decline, or merely a stoppage, of growth 
is rather fruitless. The conclusion any 
author will draw depends primarily upon 


the sphere of economic activity to which | 


he pays primary attention. Most authors 
who wrote on the economic decline of Spain 
concentrated on urban industry, population, 
prices, or trans-Atlantic shipping. Indus- 
_try was almost certainly an unimportant 
sector of the Spanish economy, and agri- 
culture and trade, especially foreign com- 
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merce, were of much greater significance. 
Van Klaveren concentrates, in the main 
body of his work, on these two sectors of 
the Spanish economy, and shows that 


' although agriculture probably underwent 


little change, Spanish foreign trade and 
shipping, chiefly with the rest of Europe, 
suffered a serious setback during the seven- 
teenth century. These losses are attributed 
mainly to the shift of European foreign 
trade to northwestern Europe. In brief, 
the main factors in Spain’s decline, accord- 
ing to Van Klaveren, were the revolt of the 
Netherlands and their rise to commercial 
leadership. Spanish stagnation was thus a 
result primarily of political, rather than of 
economic, events. 

Van Klaveren here revives an old inter- 
pretation which he presents with an array 
of new data. Yet one cannot be satisfied 
with this explanation of Spain’s economic 
decline. For if Spanish society in the 
seventeenth century had been as vigorous 
and aggressive internally as in the fifteenth 
and early sixteenth centuries, it would have 
reacted to the loss of Holland in a positive 
way, rather than accepting defeat and its 
consequences upon shipping and foreign 
commerce. The fluctuations of the Spanish 
economy are ultimately the outcome of 
forces operating in Spain itself, and al- 
though foreign victories and defeats may 
have influenced the level of economic pros- 
perity in Spain, they cannot be accepted 
as thé decisive events. But, although Van 
Klaveren’s interpretation is insufficient on 
this point, his book, which brings together 
a large mass of valuable material and orders 
it carefully according to new viewpoints, 
repays careful study. For, basically, it 
constitutes an attempt to show the inter- 
play of economic factors not only with 
one another, but also with the environ- 
mental and political developments imping- 
ing upon them. 
Bert F. HOSELITZ 
Professor of Social Sciences 
University of Chicago 


HENRI CHAMBRE. L’amenegement du terri- 
toire en U. S. S. R.: Introduction à 
étude des regions economiques So- 
‘viétiques. Pp. 250. Paris: Mouton & 


Company, 1959, No price. 
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This book is essentially a collection of 
official resolutions, planners’ projects, and 
learned articles on the location of economic 
activity and the delimitation of economic 
regions from 1917 to the present day. 
There is little synthesis or criticism. Since 
the study of location in a command econ- 
omy is still in its infancy, there is empha- 
tically a place for such a compilation. But 
one wonders if the author is fully aware 
that this and only this is what he has done, 
for his style and arrangement are suited 
rather to a monograph than to an an- 
thology. 

Had the author perceived more clearly 
the limitations he was placing on himself, 
he would surely have arranged his mate- 
rials in chronological order, avoided the 
use of citations referring the reader back 
“many pages, and—above all—insisted that 
the publishers provide an Index. In any 
case, the material should have been placed 
more firmly in its historical context. Thus 
it is difficult to believe that so great an 
event as the beginning of the New Eco- 
nomic Program was utterly without effect 
on location policy. Nor can it be right to 
pass over in total silence the superimposi- 
tion of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics on the Russian Soviet Federal So- 
cialist Republic and to speak of that 
ambiguous entity of 1923 as “la Russie 
soviétique.” To describe the Sovnarkhozy 
without using any Kremlinology, without 
any reference at all to the battle between 
party and state, must be qualified as more 
than timorous and misleading: it is in- 
correct. 

The main theoretical issue posed by this 
material is one to which Soviet thinkers 
and, it seems, the author are blind. It is: 
Why have economic regions at all? Ina 
market economy the location of each en- 
terprise is separately determined by its 
profit. There is no regional economic au- 
thority, since there is no authority at all 
above the enterprise. Ex post facto, we 
may draw some regional boundary or other, 
corresponding perhaps to a political admin- 
istrative unit, or to the territory of a 
national minority, or to the notions—so 
contradictory—of this or that economic 
geographer and see whether the profit mo- 
tive is populating or depopulating, special- 
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izing or diversifying, this entity—however 
defined. But this is not the center of our 
interest; even when we interfere with the 
price mechanism—and your reviewer is 
strongly in favor of that in this fleld—we 
do not always do so in the sacred name of 
some kind of regionalism. ‘The local politi- 
cal authority, especially if dominated by a 
national minority, has indeed its influence, 
and in some cases should have. But, for 
the rest, we interfere to bring work to the 
workers, to cure local unemployment, and 
to prevent the growth of Megalopolis; and 
this is only indirectly regionalistic, since it 
is aimed at particular people, for their own 
sakes, who happen to live concentrated in 
one region. . 

But the Soviet Union has established 
a command economy and abolished the 
profit motive—moreover, on good Marxist 
grounds, has refused to recognize the 
scarcity problem or rational prices at all. 
Then why locate anything anywhere? 
There is no longer any general criterion 
embracing all decisions. Strategy ensures 
some; national minority pressures deter- 
mine others. Economists still want to pre- 
vent both the growth of Megalopolis and 
the growth of local unemployment. But 
these criteria leave a huge vacuum of in- 
determinacy. In the Soviet case, what has 
resulted is bogus regionalism. Basically, 
this is because the desires of the local po- 
litical unit are the only constant left, so 


. that the planner naturally turns to some 


regional concept when he makes his location 
decisions. Regions should be diversified; 
regions should specialize; they should be 
autarkic; they should trade; they should 
have a local fuel base; they should be 
equally industrialized; they should exploit 
local raw materials. And so they proceed— 
often contradictory and always irrational. 
Clearly, the Soviet obsession with economic 
regions needs deep and critical analysis. 
This book is thus no substitute for the 
more analytical work already published in 
the West, sparse though that is. Even in 
its own area it could have been more sys- 
tematic and convenient; nevertheless, we 
are heavily indebted to the author. He has 
digested a great deal of dull and stupid 
material for us, beneath which, as often in 
Sovietology, very important and interesting 
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issues lie buried. It is not everybody’s 
privilege to answer such questions cor- 
rectly; but at least they have now been 
raised. 
PETER WILES 
Brandeis University 


Tuomas G. Spates. Human Values Where 
People Work. Pp. x, 246. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1960. $4.50. 


This is a book about the human relations 
movement in American industry, written 
by a man who has had extensive experience 
both:as a corporation executive and as a 
professor of personnel administration. Pro- 
fessor Spates maintains that there has-been 
a fundamental change in the relationships 
between industrial organizations and their 
members during the last forty-five years— 
a change that is reflected in virtually every 
phase of personnel administration from 
selection procedures to executive develop- 
ment. The principal theme underlying 
these developments has been an increased 
concern for human values. According to 
the author, “we have come from a generally 
brutal disregard for human values at the 
work place to a specifically refined and 
applied code of civilized treatment of em- 
ployees as individual personalities.” 

Professor Spates presents a highly per- 
sonalized account of his views concerning 
this revolution in the field of personnel 
administration. The book is largely a de- 
scription of his philosophy of management 
and how he acquired it, documented with 
personal experiences. The core of this 
philosophy is a “belief in the inherent good- 
ness of man.” Applied to the field of per- 
sonnel administration, it is expressed as 
a concern for satisfying “the needs of the 
hearts of men as well as their material 
needs.” While this seems to be an ultimate 
value in Spates’ philosophy, he points out 
that it is anything but inconsistent with the 
goals of industrial organizations. He sup- 
plies numerous illustrations of the fact 
that satisfying the nonmaterial needs of 
individuals will improve productivity and 
reduce ithe need for unions. 

The author views the trade union move- 
ment as an outgrowth of management’s 
long neglect of human values. He sees the 
twenty-five years of collective bargaining 
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as a “gloomy” chapter in the history of 
personnel administration, a chapter marred 
by collaboration between big government 
and labor or between management and 
labor which has led us “down the road to 
ruin.” Given a choice he feels that ‘“Ameri- 
cans prefer good personel administration 
to unionism.” 

It is difficult to criticize a work of this 
kind on the basis of the values which it 
represents. Those who have Professor 
Spates’ system of values will find it reward- 
ing reading and will discover additional sup- 
port for their position. Those starting with 
a different set of values will find themselves 
in fundamental disagreement with the au- 
thor on many points. 

The usefulness of this book seems likely 
to be restricted by the author’s tendency | 
to use extremely broad, emotionally loaded 
terms, without definition, and to confuse 
his personal convictions with scientific 
facts. Particularly deficient is his ex- 
tremely cursory treatment of the contribu- 
tion of behavioral science research to our 
understanding of employee motivation. 

Victor H. Vroom 

Assistant Professor of Psychology 

University of Pennsylvania 


James Lewy. Carroll Wright and Labor 
Reform: The Origin of Labor Statistics. 
Pp. ix, 242. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1960. $4.75. 


The last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury witnessed the emergence of industrial 
labor problems and the origin of the mod- 
ern labor movement in the United States. 
This was a period of agrarian unrest, sharp 
cycles of prosperity and depression, and 
the return to the two-party system in gov- 
ernment. This is the period to which Pro- 
fessor Leiby has directed his attention in 
this excellent analysis of the relationship 
of labor statistics to the labor reform 
movements of the period. 

This book is welcome because it directs 
attention to an aspect of that period which 
has been largely neglected by economic 
historians. The political and economic 
movements have commanded major atten- 
tion, yet the development of labor statistics 
was a significant outcome of the efforts of 
the Federal government to deal with social 
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and economic problems. The drive of the 
organized labor movement was in the direc- 
tion of labor reform through legislation. 
Labor expressed a strong interest in the 
creation of a government department rep- 
.resenting labor’s interests. Through a his- 
torical accident the bureau created by an 
Act of Congress in 1884 came to be headed 
by a statistician rather than a labor leader. 
5o the political aims of the labor movement 
‘ were diverted to impartial fact-finding and 
to research studies of current problems. 
Thirty years elapsed before the present 
Department of Labor was established. 
Commissioner Wright was himself a be- 
liever in many features of reform and par- 
ticipated actively in a number of reform 
movements. But he established firmly, in 
his own Bureau and in the minds of Con- 
gress, the fundamental principle that sta- 
tistics should be accurate and impartial. 
-Tt was public and congressional confidence 
in his nonpartisanship which led to his ap- 
pointment as Commissioner of Labor for 
five successive terms. His nonpartisan tra- 
dition has been carried on in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics down to the present time. 
Colonel Wright had little academic stand- 
ing. His knowledge of statistics was ac- 
quired on the job. Yet he had the respect 
of Professor Frank Walker, Professor Ron- 
ald Faulkner, and other leading economists 
of the time. Commissioner Wright’s work 
has survived not so much in academic 
literature as in the fine organization which 
he created, and which has carried on the 
sound traditions which he established. 
EWAN CLAGUE 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
United States Department of Labor 
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ANATOL Rapoport. Fights, Games, and 


Debates. Pp. xvi, 400. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1960. 
$6.95. 


It is remarkable how primitive our theo- 
ries are on war and peace, arms races and 
disarmament, and the general theory of 
conflict, co-operation, exploitation, and 
strategy. That is why Anatol Rapoport’s 
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book can be stimulating, instructive, and 
genuinely original, yet very elementary. 

The book is in three parts. In “Fights” 
the participants compete, race, jostle, and 
react to each other without being aware 
of a common interest or organized to con- 
cert on it, People caught in a war-scare, 
or in a Malthusian process, react to a situa- 
tion which they jointly create but, indi- 
vidually, do not control. In “Games” the 
participants are alert to their effects on 
each other and sensitive to the need to 
anticipate or outsmart each other, or to 
signal and collaborate with each other. In 
“Debates,” according to Rapoport’s scheme, 
the participants try to identify a common 
interest by persuasion. 

“Fights” contains an elementary theo- 
retical analysis of the “arms-race” concept. 
It is the barest beginning, but a terribly 
important one. There is a model of “psy- 
chological epidemics,” some original work 
on small-group economic organization, and 


‘a valuable discussion of ecological compe- 


tition among populations. This section is 
interlaced with some of the finest methodo- 
logical discussion I have seen on the rela- 
tion of model-building, statistical hypothe- 
ses, and mathematical formalism to social 
science. 

The second section is the best available 
introduction to game theory for social sci- 
entists. Rapoport covers the general idea 
of game theory and goes into the meaning 
of “strategy,” “mixed strategies,” games 
with common interest, games that tantalize 
with possibilities of cheating, games with 
collusion, and games that give rise to arbi- 
tration. The author is both appreciative 
of game theory and highly critical of it. 

The third section, an odd one, discusses 
the ethics and strategy of persuasion, and 
presents “the case for collectivism” and 
“the case for individualism,” as they might 
be put by exponents of the two systems 
who were genuinely interested in persuad- 
ing each other. 

The over-all framework of the book is 


a fruitful failure. In distinguishing Fights, 


Games, and Debates Rapoport consciously 
offers a scheme for a general theory. His 
particular scheme is provocative and serves 
him well; but I doubt whether it will prove 
permanently useful. The “debate” concept 
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is somewhat disjointed from the others; 
and the “fight” concept blends into the 
games and strategy more than the book 
suggests. The arms race is a “fight” if it 
is determined by the moods and anxieties 
of citizens; but once governments recognize 
the process it becomes a “game.” Bargain- 
ing can replace blind adaptation, and arms 
limitation becomes possible. 

But if the over-all framework is not a 
great success, the individual sections—es- 
pecially the first two—-are enormously valu- 
able. The third section—as the author 
acknowledges—is amateur rather than pro- 
fessional, compared with the first two. 

Hopefully, the book will be obsolete in 
five years. Its framework should be over- 
taken by better ones; its models should 
be absorbed into larger systems to come; 
its virtues as a textbook should be super- 
seded by new books. But for the time 
being, it is a rich and exciting, original and 
ingenious contribution to the theory of 
conflict. 

THomas C. SCHELLING 

Center for International Affairs 

Harvard University 


RatpH K. Wuite and Ronarp LrprrT. 
Autocracy and Democracy: An Experi- 
mental Inguiry. Pp. x, 330. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1960. $6.00. 


Continuing work begun more than twenty 
years ago, and originally directed by the 
late Kurt Lewin at the University of Iowa, 
two :social psychologists report on two ex- 
periments with groups of children meeting 
under adult leadership which is defined 
as “autocratic,” “democratic,” and “laissez- 
faire.” They compare these studies with 
other small-group researches. They specu- 
late about the applicability of their find- 
ings to the family and to the classroom. 
And; then, and this appears to be the prin- 
cipal purpose of their efforts, they specu- 
late about how their experimental findings 
can lead to the improvement of American 
political life and to the winning of the 
world-wide struggle for power between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. They 
admit that a “nation involves many quali- 
tatively different things . . . that do not 
exist, except possibly in an embryonic form, 
in a small group of eleven-year-old boys 
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meeting after school. But in small groups 
there is also much that is similar to what 
goes on in large groups, and by watching 
human reactions on this level much can be 
learned that throws light on large-group 
behavior” (p. ix). 

The authors conclude that the “sovereign 
remedy for the mefficiencies of democracy 
is to make it a genuine democracy (as dis- 
tinguished from laissez-faire).” As parts 
of this “remedy,” they specify: ‘emphasis 
on active leadership, elimination of the 
taboo against words like ‘authority’ and 
‘discipline,’ appeal to the majority only to 
the extent that such an appeal is feasible, 
[and] continual realistic adaptation of 
methods to circumstances” (p. 294). Thus 
those who would openly oppose “on prin- 
ciple” increased taxes, military service, 
price control, and compulsory arbitration 
as a last resort in labor disputes “are fun- 
damentally mistaken. Compulsion is .. . 
at best frustrating and unpleasant, but if it 
touches only the body and not the spirit it 
is not tragic. . . . Those who pit them- 
selves against a democracy’s right to com- 
pel co-operation may actually be defending 
the principle of anarchy against the kind 
of vigorous and united democratic action 
that is needed in order to compete, in peace 
or war, with dictatorship” (pp. 295-296). 
These and other views, if adopted as Ameri- 
can public policy, would riddle our Bill of 
Rights and make us more dangerously and 
rigidly under compulsion to be like-minded. 

White and Lippitt believe that “democ- 
racy,” as they define it, is somehow more 
“efficient” than autocracy or laissez-faire, 
but they also assure us that democracy can 
become more efficient through becoming 
less directly controlled by the people or 
their representatives. They want control 
entrusted to well-informed specialists who 
would act as convincingly ‘as possible in 
terms of popular advice and consent. 

Efforts to copy in social research what 
are presumed to be the procedures useful 
in physics and chemistry give us such books 
as this one. Such efforts too often become 
a mask from behind which authors utter 
pre-existing social theories little related to 
the experiments reported. The impression 
is given that, once one has taken care to 
make a great many detailed observations 
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within a carefully described framework, one 
can project one’s generalizations from such 
data into quite different situations. One 
can neglect significant clinical findings by 
psychiatrists about the nature of adult 
images and roles in the experiences of 
children. One can also handle in too off- 
hand a manner the intricacies of popular 
doctrines such as democracy and autocracy 
on which extensive social-historical studies 
are available. The book is also ahistorical 
in the sense that, even though some exam- 
ples in it are drawn from contrasting social 
contexts, the processual character of social 
phenomena is either neglected or ignored, 
and the significance of the changing social 
context for the behavior of their socially 
abstracted groups is not clarified or as- 
sessed. 
ALFRED McCiunc LEE 
Senior Fulbright Lecturer in 
sociology 
Istituto di Statistica 
Universita degli studi di Roma 


Harotp H. Anperson (Ed.). Creativity 
and Its Cultivation. (Addresses Pre- 
sented at the Interdisciplinary Symposia 
on Creativity, Michigan State Univer- 
sity.) Pp. xiii, 293. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1959. $5.00. 


Recognition of Excellence: Working Papers 
of a Project of the Edgar Stern Family 
Fund, April 1960. Pp. xii, 334. Glen- 

coe, Ill: Free Press, 1960. $3.75. 


“Creativity” and “excellence” are not 
concepts; they are merely slogans. In so 
far as they have any specific reference— 
rather than being simply expressions of 
good intention or general approval—like 
“goodness,” “beauty,” and “truth,” they 
refer today to one or the other of two na- 
tional preoccupations: (1) the West v. the 
East and (2) the problem of education. 
The former certainly needs no explication. 
The latter can be dramatically, albeit in- 
adequately, summed up by contrasting the 
fact that in our country the total number 
of persons already graduated from college 
is only between two and three times the 
number of illiterates in the population with 
the fact that youths enrolled in our colleges 
and universities constitute about forty per 
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cent of all our youths of college age. Our 
worries are (1) that we may not educate 
enough people or (2) that we may attempt 
to educate so many that we shall educate 
no one. 

So it turns out that, while there is no 
real difference between “creativity” and 
“excellence’—and hence that these two 
books have in the main the same concerns 
—there is a value conflict underlying the 
general discussion of which the books are 
representative, but which is scarcely men- 
tioned in either of them. This is the con- 
flict between the value placed on maintain- 
ing supremacy over communism and the 
value placed on maintaining the educational 
patterns and standards on which our intel- 
lectual elite is founded. This conflict will 
induce a herd-like milling about of ideas 
until we can decide which value to espouse, 
in which direction to go. The approxi- 
mately two dozen authors whose papers 
appear in these volumes express this milling 
about in print—but with regard to the 
nature and processes of ‘‘creativity” or 
“excellence” rather than with regard to 
which of the underlying values we should 
accept. 

The first book, edited by a psychologist, 
while compiled from addresses at so-called 
“interdisciplinary” symposia at Michigan 
State University, is, nevertheless, heavily 
weighted toward a psychological and psy- 
chiatric point of view. Nine of its fourteen 
authors have their primary identifications 
in one or the other of these two fields and 
at least two of the remaining five have 
strong secondary identifications there. This 
point of view assumes without argument 
that “creativity” is a property of the indi- 
vidual person, an inborn character trait, 
while the proper conception of milieu— 
social setting, atmosphere, culture—is that 
it is only something which may potentially 
nourish or encourage the development of 
such a trait. The necessity to explain a 
Classic Greece, a Renaissance, or an Age 
of Reason is seemingly never noticed by 
the holders of such a point of view. The 
best of these papers are preliminary notes 
for the formulation of orientations; the 
poorest are little better than inspirational 
literature. Few of them report research 
in any systematic way. 
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The second book is the result of two 
conferences sponsored by the Edgar Stern 
Family Fund. The main part of the book, 
however, consists of a first-rate summary, 
by Adam Yarmolinsky, of the pertinent 
literature—particularly on research—deal- 
ing with motivation toward excellence, with 
special reference to youth and the various 
levels of schooling. This staff paper, which 
served as a basis for the second conference 
—and for the papers presented there, which 
form the last part of the book-—also con- 
tains ‘a section on talent recognition in the 
Soviet Union and another on the tech- 
niques by which we recognize excellence 
among mature scholars. 

This book—including the papers by the 
conferees—-has considerably more unity 
than does the first book, since it is founded 
on the summary prepared by Mr. Yarmo- 
linsky, and his paper demarcates consider- 
ably the nature of the subject and restricts 
it to something having to do with the 
world of the intellect, specifically the school. 
Besides the staff paper, the best paper 
is the one written by Robert Merton, which 
applies simple logical analysis to the mean- 
ings implied in the otherwise ambiguous 
nouns which appear in the title—“recogni- 
tion”—instrumental and honorific, and 
“excellence’-—quality and performance. 
Had such an analysis dominated the think- 
ing of the other conferees, the book would 
have had even more coherence and unity. 

Merton merely brushes by a point that 
this reviewer would like to see pursued 
with careful research. He points out that 
by early identification of “excellence” as 
a property of an individual, we make his 
subsequent actions what we predicted they 
would be. In a society like ours with its 
mythos of individuality, we have a pre- 
fabricated need for great men. To what 
degree do we create them by processes 
which are largely such simple ones as nam- 
ing and chance assignment? Our solution 
to the value controversy mentioned earlier 
might be more informed were we to inquire 
to what extent we may similarly deprive 
ourselves of creative persons, and thus of 
creative' performances, by too sharply lim- 
iting our self-fulfilling predictions. This 
question becomes especially acute when it 
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turns out, as it did in research reported by 
Getzels and alluded to in this volume, that 
the truly distinctive, innovative thinker’ is 
not always the one likely to be labeled 
most intelligent or to get the highest grades 
in school. 

This reviewer would like to make two 
observations about our contemporary con- 
cern for “creativity.” The first is that the 
early recognition of it will depend on the 
development of a consensus as to what 
it is. This consensus, in turn, will depend 
on our general willingness to accept me- 
chanical, institutionalized criteria which, at 
best, will deal only secondarily with our 
original concern. The second is that 
“creativity” and “excellence” should be 
important for their own sakes. To the 
extent that we use extrinsic rewards as 
bait to the young in order to induce them 
to achieve, or to the ‘extent that we think 
of “excellence” and “creativity” purely as 
weapons for use in the Cold War, we will 
produce, not these qualities, but their 
counterfeits. These dangers are not suffi- 
ciently emphasized in either of these books. 

Manrorp H. KUHN 

University of Iowa 


LAWRENCE APPLEBY, JORDAN M. SCHER, 
and Joun Cummine (Eds.). Chronic 
Schizophrenia: Explorations in Theory 
and Treatment. Pp. xv, 368. Glencoe, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1960. $6.00. 


In 1958 a group of scientists and clini- 
cians from the United States and Canada 
assembled at Osawatomie, Kansas, to dis- 
cuss the topic of schizophrenia. The meet- 
ing was held at Osawatomie State Hospital 
under the joint auspices of the hospital and 
a variety of fund-granting agencies, includ- 
ing the National Institute of Mental 
Health. The organizing issue of the con- 
ference, as phrased by the editors, was the 
question: “What can be done about the 
treatment of patients in a given mental 
hospital with approximately one-half of its 
population classified as chronic schizo- 
phrenics and where there is a minimum of 
medical, psychological, and nursing per- 
sonnel?” The papers presented, and re- 
printed in modified form in this publication, 
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were expected, not merely to present the 
usual compendium of theoretical discussion 
and empirical data, but also to make con- 
crete suggestions for the solution of the 
clinical problem described in the organizing 
question. The editors should be congratu- 
lated for achieving an unusual degree of 
success in making this group of printed 
papers far more than a collection of more 
or less disconnected essays; the book dis- 
plays an impressive measure of integration 
of such diverse positions as the organic 
and the experiential, the psychoanalytic and 
the sociological, and should be read care- 
fully by anyone interested in the subject 
of schizophrenia. 

Inasmuch as there are‘sixteen chapters 
and a Foreword by Karl Menninger, it is 
not possible in the space of a brief review 
to discuss any of the contributions in de- 
tail. 

To this reviewer, perhaps the most im- 
pressive feature of the volume was the 
consistent theme, running through other- 
wise diverse formulations, of the comple- 
mentary relation between communication 
processes and the patient’s sense of per- 
sonal—both behavioral and biological— 
identity. This formulation, although psy- 
choanalytic in the largest sense, dispenses 
with one of the older analytic notions, 
namely, that the schizophrenic has with- 
drawn purposefully from painful reality 
into more pleasant fantasy. Instead, it 
conceives of the patient as being—for one 
reason or another—unable to maintain a 
clear and consistent image of his own 
identity, and consequently as being unable, 
despite his desperate desire, to communi- 
cate adequately with others. The indicated 
psychotherapy, of course, emphasizes vari- 
ous techniques of maximizing the patient’s 
identity image by helping him to define 
and maintain in focused awareness bodily 
boundaries, time and space orientation, and 
authority relations. 

In conclusion, the reviewer would again 
urge that anyone interested in the topic of 
schizophrenia cannot afford to miss this 
volume. 
ANTHONY F. C. WALLACE 
Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric 

Institute 
Philadelphia 
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TALCOTT PARSONS. Structure and Process 
in Modern Societies. Pp. 344. Glencoe, 
I.: Free Press, 1960. $6.00. 


Since most of the essays in this volume 
have been published previously in journals 
or as chapters in edited volumes, they have 
a quality of self-containment that makes 
the volume both easy and attractive read- 
ing. Parsons is a persuasive writer, and, if 
anything, the essays in this volume have — 
been written for the broad audience rather 
than for the technical one. This is amply 
clear in the two most general essays, “A 
Sociological Approach to the Theory of 
Organizations” and “Some Ingredients of 
a General Theory of Formal Organization.” 
Parsons defines an organization as a sys- 
tem which is organized for the attainment 
of a particular type of goal, which itself 
constitutes performance of a type of func- 
tion on behalf of the society of which it is 
a part. This leads to a classification of 
“functional imperatives,” at the level of 


. organization, that is related to the study 


of small groups and of societies; the classi- 
fication involves (1) organizations oriented 
to economic production, (2) organizations 
oriented to political goals, (3) integrative 
organizations, and (4) pattern-maintenance 
organizations. In the materials that fol- 
low, Parsons extends his outline for a 
theory of organization by dealing with some 
questions concerning levels of hierarchy 
and control, responsibility in these, and 
the analysis of organizations in their ex- 
ternal relations. 

Additional essays are devoted to consid- 
eration of social structure and the eco- 
nomic, political, and other institutional 
systems. They reflect the interests of the 
sociologist, and in the work of Parsons they 
are presented in an insightful, if not dra- 
matic, manner. In a sense, these essays 
illustrate the notion of the social scientist 
as a man of wisdom rather than a man of 
science—the former seems to precede the 
latter. In any event, this volume is well 
recommended for reading by persons in the 
social sciences who are not familiar with 
sociological concerns in institutional and 
organizational analysis, 

EDGAR F. BORGATTA 
Professor of Sociology 
Cornell University 


” 
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Lowie’s Selected Papers in Anthropology. 
Edited by Cora Du Bois. Pp. xi, 509. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1960. $10.00. 


Students of anthropology—and many 
others as well——will be interested in Lowze’s 
Selected Papers in Anthropology, edited by 
one of his favorite students, Cora Du Bois. 
This impressive volume of over five hun- 
dred pages represents only a small portion 
of Robert H. Lowie’s total writings—omit- 
ting as it does his ten books and eighteen 
monographs—-but the thirty-three articles 
here presented give a remarkably clear 
picture of Lowie’s development as an eth- 
nologist and of the intellectual climate of 
his time. 

Lowie thought of himself as a “middle- 
of-the-road” man and an ethnographer, and 
he held steadfastly to the view that cul- 
tural anthropology was a science, although 
not necessarily based on the model of 
physics or chemistry. He provides a self- 
appraisal of his own work in a brief auto- 
biographical statement, but the papers 
speak: for themselves and in somewhat 
different ways from those their author 
envisages. 

Cora Du Bois has arranged the papers 


under four major headings and has included -° 


six hitherto unpublished manuscripts pre- 
senting some of his more recent views. 
The first section, on “Kinship and Social 
Organization,” contains Lowie’s now classic 
statements on the “Family as a Social Unit” 
and on kinship terminologies. Here, under 
the stimulus of W. H. R. Rivers, Lowie 
cleared the ground and gathered much of 
the data for the study of functional rela- 
tionships in the field of kinship. In his 
paper on “The Omaha and Crow Kinship 
Terminologies,” he came close to formulat- 
ing the essentials of modern lineage theory. 
Part II, “Literature, Language, and Aes- 
thetics,” has little essential unity, but does 
contain Lowie’s remarkable account of his 
own case of bilingualism, which presents 
some -graphic detail on what is involved 
in shifting from one language and culture 
to another. Part ITI, on “The Relation of 
Ethnology to Other Disciplines,” includes 
his controversial article on “Oral Tradition 
and History” and several important papers 
on property rights and political organiza- 
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tion. Part IV, the longest section, is .de- 
voted to “Theories and Theorists,” an area 
in which Lowie felt he did his best work. 
Here, in addition to some interesting ob- 
servations on Tylor, Morgan, Boas, Laufer, 
and White, one can see something of Low- 
ies own intellectual development. 

For good measure there is appended a 
“Syllabus for a Seminar on the Work of 
“Robert H. Lowie,” prepared by Lowie, and 
included “as a guide to the intellectual 
climate of the period in anthropology dur- 
ing which Lowie was trained and worked” 
by the editor. Here in outline is the whole 
panorama of American cultural anthro- 
pology. 

FRED EGGAN 
Professor of Anthropology - 
University of Chicago 


James Q. Witson. Negro Politics: The 
Search for Leadership. Pp. x, 342. Glen- 
coe, Ill.: Free Press, 1960. $5.00. 


The reader who hopes to find in this 
book an analysis of the changing impor- 
tance of the “Negro vote” on the state and 
national levels will be disappointed. This- 
volume is neither an extension of Moon’s 
analysis of the “balance of power” nor an 
examination, except on a purely local level, 
of the political behavior and aspirations of 
Negroes. Following an introductory sec- 
tion on Negro participation in northern 
metropolitan politics, particularly in Chi- 
cago, the book turns to a detailed investi- 
gation of Negro activity in race relations 
in Chicago. 

In attempting to explain the apparent 
dearth of Negro leadership, Wilson first 
focuses on the importance of Negro ma- 
chine politics in Chicago and then looks for 
other internal and external constraints on 
leadership. Based largely on interview ma- 
terial collected in 1958-1959 from 105 
Chicago Negroes mentioned in newspapers, 
listed as officers of major organizations, 
or suggested by Negro leaders themselves, 
the greater part of the book is devoted to 
a suggestive analysis of these leaders and 
their functions. Materials from New York, 
Detroit, and Los Angeles and public and 
private documents are used to highlight 
the particular, even unique, characteristics 
of the Chicago case. 
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The importance of ecological segregation, 
of the Negro press and Negro mass organi- 
zations, and of Negro-White relations on 


race attitudes and race relations are all con- . 


sidered. Wilson utilizes these factors, how- 
ever, primarily as a backdrop for a tax- 
onomy of leadership types and political 
styles. “Militant” and “moderate” politi- 
cal styles—drawn with careful qualification 
as to their existence only as ideal types— 
are related to different race values and race 
ends. A major distinction here is between 
welfare-ends—‘things”—and status-ends— 
“principles.” Wilson sees an inability to 
agree on goals as one Important factor in 
the general ineffectiveness of Negro leader- 
ship. It is his claim, for example, that 
welfare is of secondary importance to the 
“militant.” 

Such an assertion would be denied by 
many “militants,” whose assumption is that 
a resolution of problems of principle will be 
followed automatically by improvement in 
the material well-being of the Negro 
masses. There are other examples of gen- 
eralizations which demand close scrutiny. 
These are of two varieties: (1) proposi- 
tional, for example, since ends are unattain- 
able, means are all important; (2) factual, 
for example, (a) Negro political power has 
not grown and (b) ultimate power in hous- 
ing disputes lies in the hands of violent 
whites. These generalizations are not stated 
with uniform caution. Some questions, for 
example, the motivations of Negro leaders, 
are raised but not answered. 

Wilson has suggested that this may be 
a controversial book. He has raised some 
important issues, has laid some myths, and 
has suggested some partial answers. It is 
unfortunate that careless proofreading has 
marred the presentation of his argument. 
Footnotes are occasionally misnumbered, 
in Chapter III confusingly so; a line of 
text has slipped from page 244 to page 242, 
and Adam Clayton Powell will be pleased, 
if not surprised, to learn that he won his 
first election in 1858 (Table 2). 

ALLEN D. GRIMSHAW 

Indiana University 


Raren Lorp Roy. Communism and the 
Churches. (Communism in American 
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` Life Series.) Pp. xiv, 495. New York: 

Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1960. 

$7.50. 

This is one of the most serviceable and 
courageous volumes in the Fund for the 
Republic’s distinguished series on Commu- 
nism in American Life. Ralph Lord Roy, 
a young Methodist minister who won his 
scholarly spurs probing the Apostles of 
Discord in 1953, illuminates with careful 
research and dispassionate analysis a hith- 
erto murky and emotion-freighted subject. 
Undoubtedly the debate over “pink par- 
sons” will continue, but this book should 
guarantee that future explosions will deto- 
nate somewhat nearer the target. 

It does not take much courage to expose 
right-wing groups in America, but the 
scholar who investigates Communist sub- 
version is often himself “smeared” as a 
McCarthyite, or crypto-fascist, to use the 
term currently fashionable. The number 
of so-called “liberals” who still contend 
that the entire notion of Communist con- 
spiracy is a myth manufactured by “reac- 
tionaries” is quite appalling. 

Yet, irresponsible critics who attempt to 
paralyze the social nerve of organized reli- 
gion by recklessly branding all prophetic 
social concern as Moscow-inspired will find 
little comfort here. Mr. Roy believes that 
the Communist party made no massive 
attempt to infiltrate the churches; that 
only a tiny fraction of clergymen, perhaps 


-from fifty to two hundred, ever joined; 


and that today the Communist influence 
within the American churches is near the 
zero mark. What he does make abundantly 
clear, in the heart of the book, however, 
is that several thousand churchmen, often 
men of influence, did join in “United 
Front” movements in the balmy days of 
anti-Fascist co-operation—-1936-1946. The 
Hitler-Stalin pact of 1939 ruffled briefly 
this political romance. 

If the book is written with limited literary 
grace, on the other hand the style is crisp 
and quite appropriate to the author’s pur- 
pose of a calm presentation of the record. 
Excellent use is made of apposite quota- 
tions. Considering the controversial nature 
of the material, the notes are not excessive. 
Unhappily, they are at the end of the vol- 
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ume. Incidentally, this reviewer’s book is 
not quite accurately cited, nor is a quote 
from it, although in both instances the im- 
precision is minor. . 

Obviously this was a difficult volume to 
research, and Mr. Roy has done a very 
creditable job. -His use of personal inter- 
views is particularly impressive. However, 
if the Daily Worker is the “most productive 
single written source,” why was not the 
complete file examined? A perusal of the 
files of the American Civil Liberties Union 
might be profitable. Only limited use is 
made of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee publications. What is the mean- 
ing of the statement: “Newspaper morgues 
are reservoirs of news clippings and many 
were visited across the country”? Relevant 
secondary material is omitted from the Bib- 
Hiography. And were the personal papers 
of clergymen unavailable to the author? 

- The treatment of the 1920’s is brief and 
weak. Rarely is an attempt made to 
probe in depth the motives compelling a 
man toward Communism, and missing is a 
composite picture of a “typical” clerical 
fellow traveler. Was not the first test of 
pacifism Manchuria rather than Ethiopia? 
Would it not be meaningful to explore 
more fully the correlation between the anti- 
Catholic and pro-Communist convictions so 
often held by the same individual? Is it 
not an oversimplification to say that in 
1940 “a national Communist-inspired peace 
movement gradually developed”? Is not 
the author too generous toward genuine 
fellow travelers—who, after all, wrecked 
many a good liberal movement or agency-—— 
and too harsh toward the “witch hunters”? 
Finally, liberals who protest the investiga- 
tion of left-wing churchmen might remem- 
ber that earlier they. had called for con- 
gressional investigations of such Fascist 
groups as the Black Legion and the Silver 
Shirts. 

These reservations should not denigrate 
a fine book. Mr. Roy has cleared the air 
of much nonsense. He has performed ad- 
mirably a most difficult task. 

ROBERT Moast MILLER 

Associate Professor 

Department of History 

University of North Carolina 
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Witiiam G. McLoucuiin, Jr. Billy Gra- 
ham: Revivalist in a Secular Age. Pp. 
xi, 269. New York: Ronald Press, 1960. 
$4.50. 


Mr. McLoughlin established his reputa- 
tion as the foremost interpreter of revival- 
ism in recent times with the publication of 
Billy Sunday Was His Real Name and 
Modern Revivalism. In both, he attempted 
to bring together the loose strands of a 
confused movement and to subject to criti- 
cal scrutiny religious phenomena too often 
overpraised by their advocates and lightly 
dismissed by: their adversaries. 

In this study of the Billy Graham per- 
sonality and movement, McLoughlin has‘ 
ventured onto the most controversial terri- 
tory yet; Mr. Graham, unlike Mr. Sunday 


and his predecessors, is with us yet. While 


he may no longer be the best known Chris- 
tian except for the pope—and he may yet 
be!—and while there may not be new and 
original impetus In his movement, yet he 
is fanatically admired by evangelical Chris- 
tians and by many who do not share his 
beliefs. Ever since William Randolph 
Hearst launched the evangelist’s public 
career with the celebrated order, “Puff 
Graham!” the loyal legions feel that all 
others must “puff” him, too. 

McLoughlin is not afraid of the legions, 


_ but he also does not fall into the opposite 


trap of dispensing with Graham in satirical 
notes and tones. His admiration for many 
aspects of the man and the movement is 
obvious, and his accounting of the unfold- 
ing evangelical thrust is faithful. Fortu- 
nately, he confronts the most difficult ques- 
tion raised by the “crusades” of Dr. 
Graham: What are their permanent effects 
and where do they fit in our present cul- 
ture? The general conclusion McLoughlin 


-offers—though not in such terms—is: that 


while there is much that is authentic in the 
response, most of the energies and attach- 
ments are short-lived. Most of all, Gra- 
ham belongs to the momenf—in that he is 
confronting urban America with a basically 
rural solution—he has successes in this 
generation because he can still appeal to 
nostalgia, rural values, simpler solutions. 
Whether he represents the best efforts -the 
churches can make in the newly complex 
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and de-Protestantized urban masses and 
whether he forebodes well for the next 
generation are questions concerning which 
Mr. McLoughlin, historian at Brown Uni- 
versity, has more than reasonable doubts. 
Martin E. MARTY 
Associate Editor 
The Christian Century 


MARGARET STACEY. Tradition and Change: 
A Study of Banbury. Pp. xii, 231. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1960. $5.60. 


Banbury is a small town seventy miles 
northwest of London. Formerly a market 
town centered around traditional crafts, it 
began to stagnate in the twentieth century, 
and by 1931 its population had still not 
reached 14,000. Then a large aluminum 
plant was built, and workers came in from 
near and far. In 1951 the population was 
19,000, but the tensions created by the 
inflow were greater than the numerical 
change might suggest. Banbury and its 
environs constituted a tightly knit society 
with -considerable class variations from the 
top to the bottom of the national scale. 
People knew where they stood within the 
system, and, except for a minority who 
moved out, they found comfort in it. The 
newcomers did not accept the traditional 
order; most of them were industrial work- 
ers, supporters of the Labour Party, people 
who would not acknowledge the status 
claims of the established middle class. In 
their train, too, came the multiple stores. 
This situation led to the expression of hos- 
tility between the two sections of the popu- 
lation which was one of the features that 
first caught Miss Stacey’s interest. 

Her book is much better than one would 
expect considering the unfavorable circum- 
stances under which the research appears 
to have been conducted. The research 
problems were inadequately defined to start 
with; beginning in 1948, the survey con- 
tinued to grow—and underwent changes in 
conception, supervision, and finance that 
probably made planning difficult. In a way, 
then, this book reflects the story of postwar 
British sociology—starting with the notion 
that one should conduct social surveys in 
the tradition of Booth and Rowntree, with 
little idea of what a theoretically relevant 
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problem looked like or how to go about 
investigating it, and slowly winning through 
to a new perspective on social relations in 
which the interests of sociology and social 
anthropology are fused. 

The six years Miss Stacey has spent 
working and reworking her data have not 
been in vain, for the book is admirably 
written and the facts carefully marshalled. 
Most important perhaps is the good use 
she has been able to make of some recent 
British and American sociological studies 
enabling her to single out the more signifi- 
cant features of her material and thus to 
lift her account above the level of the 
factual survey. She follows the opposition 
between natives and newcomers, tradition- 
alists and innovators, from one sphere of 
local life to another, dealing, in a particu- 
larly interesting manner, with politics, reli- 
gion, and the family. But it is the chapter 
on the social classes that must be accorded 
special commendation. Miss Stacey recog- 
nizes the discontinuities in the present 
British class structure and presents a per- 
ceptive, highly differentiated schematiza- 
tion of them, better than any other T know. 
Tradition and Change will give the Ameri- 
can reader some invaluable insights into 
present-day British social life outside the 
major cities. 

i MicHaEL BANTON 
Lecturer in Social Anthropology 
Social Sciences Research Centre 
University of Edinburgh 


Lowry Netson. The Minnesota Commu- 
nity: Country and Town in Transition. 
Pp. vii, 175. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1960. $4.25. 

This monograph is a study of institu- 
tional change in rural Minnesota, although 
the problems and analyses are in no sense 
unique to that state. By using the state 
as a unit for analysis, the author obtains 
the advantages of a social system small 
enough to handle, but large enough to offer 
a range of cultural conditions. 

After a historical survey of the people 
and their relation to the land, Nelson ana- 
lyzes the development of institutions, be- 
ginning with the early, local response of 
the people to their felt needs and ending 
with the complex and often cumbersome 
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structures of today. He gives a lucid 
account of early local forms of the family, 
school, government, economy, and church 
as a setting for the more problematic as- 
pects of later development. For example, 
the early local governmental units persisted 
far beyond their usefulness and developed 
a multiplicity of governmental function 
which. has become a divisive influence. In 
1940, there were more than 10,000 govern- 
mental units in Minnesota. 

A consideration of change also implies a 
consideration of lack of change. The per- 
sistence of low income, low level of liv- 
ing, and underprivilegedness in general, 
among the large aggregate of farmers who 
live on land which is not fit for profitable 
commercial agriculture has long concerned 
social scientists. Because the difficulties 
on thesé farms seem insurmountable, the 
standard solution offered to the problem 
is that of migration, or at least mobility 
out of farming as an occupation. How- 
ever, this author shows that farmers in the 
“cutover”—Minnesota’s low income farm- 
ing area—exhibit a strong desire to stay 
in the area and in farming. Further, he 
shows that while migration from the area is 
relatively heavy, a significant fact, often 
overlooked, is that over half of the farm- 
ers in the area have been born and reared 
there. Likewise, these farmers have used 
part-time nonfarm employment to establish 
themselves in farming rather than to move 
out of agriculture. These facts and the 
supporting evidence lead to the conclusion 
that the occupation of farming is a way of 
life rather than a means to a way of life 
for many low-income farmers. In other 
words, rather than using farming to make 


a living, many of these farmers try to. 


make a living in order to stay in farming. 
This explains their resistance to incentives 
to mobility and suggests that the easy 
panacea of wholesale migration of the farm 
population needs a closer scrutiny. 

In a day when sociological writing is 
known for its obscurity, those who are 
familiar with the other monographs of this 
distinguished scholar—Rural Cuba, The 


Mormon Village, American Farm Life—will ` 


not be surprised to find this volume clearly 
written. The author remains one of the 
few who can heavily document argument 


. averages. 
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with fact and still not bore the reader with 
a maze of reporting of: percentages and 
Only part of this refreshing 
clarity comes from the writer’s style. The 


‘remainder comes from a sound historical 


perspective woven into the analysis and 
from the fact that the author is interested 
in ideas, and in facts only as they relate 
to ideas. In other words, this monograph 
is sociological analysis at its best: begin- 
ning with changing needs and values of the 
people, moving to the social structures 
which actually develop to satisfy these 
needs, and emphasizing the discrepancy 
between need and solution. 
CHARLES E. RAMSEY 
Agriculture Experiment Station 
Puerto Rico 


Max Karran. Leisure in America: A So- 
cial Inquiry. Pp. xii, 350. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1960. $7.50. 


In the current debate over mass culture, 
perhaps no issue is more crucial than the 
presumed relationships between kinds of 
leisure and the quality of life in contem- 
porary America. For America is taken to 
be the archtype of a mass culture, and 
the visible results of the first widespread 
democratization of leisure in human history 
have, not surprisingly, attracted the atten- 
tion of social scientists and humanists alike. 
Dr. Kaplan, who describes himself as 
a “humanist-social scientist,” professes “a 
greater respect for the masses than is cur- 
rently shown by the younger crop of social 
scientists, who (in my own opinion) have 


-unwittingly been defending the values of a 


departed aristocracy and a feudal way of 
life,” In his judgment, we have “no way 
of telling whether our nation is happier 
now than it was a century ago, and the 
decision cannot be made by editorials.” 
On the other hand, he believes that “we 
have incontrovertible evidence that the 
people of our time have access to a wider 
variety of things, kinds of persons, ways 
of thought, and styles of life.” 

It is possible, Dr. Kaplan believes, that 
leisure may “prove to be a source of human 
identity and personal values which in 
former days were obtained from work and 
religion.” This possibility rests largely on 
our ability to conceive “creative values” 
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in a way that encompasses more than the 
arts, for “every person, in all ages, from 
all backgrounds, can set himself a chal- 
lenge, a possibility of growth, by direct 
participation in creative values or as con- 
_ sumer and distributor of such values.” The 
criterion seems to be the kind of rational 
choice that opens up an individual’s intel- 
ligence and sensibility to a wider range 
and depth of experiences. Thus, “we may 
note a folk wisdom and an intellectual- 
educational tradition that holds that a na- 
tion with 50 million happy gamblers is not 
as desirable as one with 50 million Jims 
creating works of art.” 

Yet it is at least possible to argue that 
skillfully autonomous poker players are 


more “creative” than grimly therapeutic. 


finger painters. In fact, the tension that 
exists in the cults of creative expression 
- between competence and therapy is an am- 
biguity unresolved in Dr. Kaplan’s analy- 
sis. At one point he argues that “we had 
better unlearn the professional’s judgment 
of effort by the criteria of excellence that 
stems from a long tradition”; yet at an- 
other, he affirms: “The quality of creativity, 
broadly conceived, remains the paramount 
issue.” It would appear that his ideal for 
“building constructive leisure” is implicitly 
based on his own experiences with the 
Community Arts project at Champaign- 
Urbana where he asked: “Is there not, 
among all this effort, some real degree of 
aesthetic seeking, artistic growth, meaning- 
ful new interrelation of persons?” These 
are interesting and, for some kinds of peo- 
ple, important, leisure innovations; but it 
is often difficult to see the connections be- 
tween such lively anecdotes and case studies 
and the general analysis of leisure at- 
_ tempted in this book. 

The volume’s twenty-two chapters are 
divided into five sections of unequal length: 
“Data, Methods and Issues of Leisure” 
some useful tables and definitions of leisure 
as a social relationship; ‘Relations and 
Variables in Leisure’—the variables of 
work, personality, family, social class, sub- 
cultures, community, the state, religion, 


and value systems; “Types and Meanings. 


of Leisure”—sociability, association, games 
and sports, art, movement and immobility; 
“Processes of Leisure”’—theory of social 
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control, social roles, structure, and the 
modification of leisure experience; and a 
final chapter on creative values’ and pros- 
pects in the new leisure. 

For a humanist with both respect and 
curlosity for the social sciences, there were 
several characteristics of the author’s style 
that tended to inhibit assent: unseemly 
name-calling aimed at other traditions of 
social science—for example, the “imperial- 
istic empiricists”; gratuitous methodologiz- 
ing; painful neologisms—“vicinal proxim- 
ity” for nearness; pretentious capitalizing— 
“Nucleo-Hydro-Technico-Sputnico Age”; a 
tendency to substitute italics for -evidence 
on important points; and a certain lack of 
integration between loosely strung sum- 
maries, lists of data, and barrages of 
rhetorical questions. In spite of these 
weaknesses, however, the book is valuable 
for the number of significant questions it 
raises about the ambiguities of the new 
leisure. 

Patrick D. HAZARD 
Annenberg School of Communication 
University of Pennsylvania 


MAURICE PARMELEE. The History of Mod- 
ern Culture. Pp. 1295. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1960. $10.00. 


Social rather: than technological factors 
loom largest in the evolutionary theory that 
animates this history of Western culture. 
Therefore, the book varies from the bias 
which evolutionary anthropologists favor. 
To call it sociological, however, would be 
incorrect; the author dwells too much on 
history, ancient and modern, to be included 
in that field. But he does not review his- 
tory for its own sake. The different his- 
tories which are closely examined, Greece, 
Rome, feudal Europe, the Middle Ages, 
and twentieth-century America, are ana- 
lyzed for their economics, for what rulers 
did with their power, for factors that ar- 
rested progress, and for attitudes toward 
religion. Since each chapter covering these 
histories adopts a somewhat different sub- 
ject matter, inevitably there is repetition. 
Most of the repetition arises from the 
book’s loose construction. In many chap- 
ters, the viewpoint is not anchored in social 
history; these chapters are textbook-like 
reviews of such varied topics as earth 
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history, personality, the contradictions aris- 
ing under capitalism, sex, prostitution, war, 
invention, and diffusion, and the contradic- 
tory institutions that exist in modern so- 
ciety. Apparently the prolific author has 
incorporated in these thirteen hundred 
pages many of the subjects that he previ- 
ously studied, and on which he has pub- 
lished more than a dozen books. 

A proper review would be longer than 
this one and by someone who commands 
Parmelee’s broad view of history and 
knowledge. Such a reviewer would find 
many occasions when the author, hardly 
expert in all fields, is at the mercy of his 
sources, many of which are not up to date. 
The Footnotes too often refer to the middle 
or late thirties, though later, better sources 
exist. Almost always, however, the sources 
are works of stature and authority, or at 
least were so in their day. The author is 
hardly disciplined enough to ground all his 
explanations and interpretations on an “in- 
ductive basis,” as he promises to do. Nor 
is he reluctant to predict-——with rather dis- 
mal prospects as far as the United States 
is concerned—“ahead looms the police and 
garrison state” and, perhaps, even “the end 
of Occidental culture.” Finally, he hardly 
tries to maintain the objective, scientifically 
detached, point of view that he claims he 
values. ‘His belief that religion retards 
progress is grounded in prejudice and fre- 
quently reappears. Many observations can 
be challenged, the facts being capable of 
quite another interpretation. It is regret- 
table that the Index is so brief and limited 
mainly to proper names, the authors of 
his sources. 

JOHN J. HONIGMANN 

University of North Carolina 


RENEE and WILLIAM. PETERSEN. Univer- 
sity Adult Education: A Guide to Policy. 
Pp. xx, 288 New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1960, $5.50. 


Everyone interested in the adult educa- 
tion services of colleges and universities 
will be indebted to the Petersens for calling 
attention to the significance of these serv- 
ices, some of the problems related to them, 
and the urgency for their rational and effec- 
tive organization. Mr. Rovetch gives an 
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excellent and concise statement concerning 
the organized extension services in agri- 
culture and home economics. From this 
reader’s point of view, it is unfortunate 
that he did not devote as much attention 
to exploring relationships within the insti- 
tutions where the agricultural extension 
services are administered and to examining 
their relationships with the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

The Bibliography is a comprehensive one 
and should be particularly valuable. The 
authors obviously studied these materials 
exhaustively and carefully, although, occa- 
sionally, they seem to lack understanding 
of questions considered, as, for example, 
when they offer in antithesis illustrations 
which are, in fact, in agreement. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, there 
are numerous points of confusion in this 
document, for example, the statement that 
each college and university must determine 
and work toward its own institutional ob- 
jectives accompanied by the repeated as- 
sumption that the goals and standards gov- 
erning university adult-education services 
should be determined primarily, not by the 
standards of these institutions, but by the 
standards of an institution known as “adult 
education.” One or the other could be 
true; both cannot be. 

It is the belief of this reviewer that 
there is no institution in the United States 
which can be accurately labeled “adult 
education.” Many institutions provide edu- 
cational services for adults. For many 
years, colleges and universities have carried 
on programs of professional, technical, and 
graduate study for adults and are now 
developing a steadily increasing number of 
educational services for part-time students 
not primarily concerned with the earning 
of degrees. All these educational services 
must make substantial and recognized con- 
tributions to the achievement of the pur- 
poses of the particular institution with 
which they are associated if they are to 
be anything but a passing fancy. . 

Knowledge of the methods by which 
various groups learn most. effectively and 
of the interests which motivate these 
groups to sustained effort is essential to 
the achievement of the goals of any insti- 
tution maintaining educational services for 
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This book presents a wide range of materials on adjudication treated as part of the political process 
making extensive use of a variety of official documents and journal articles to illustrate at first hand 
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Communism, Fascism, and Democracy 
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The first critical study of the 
work and thought of Erich Fromm 








ESCAPE FROM 
AUTHORITY 


By John H. Schaar 


Here is a fresh, penetrating, often controversial assessment of the con- 
tributions of one of the major thinkers of our time. 

Charting the ethical-philosophical territory which Fromm has made 
his own, Dr. Schaar divides it into three major parts: Fromm’s analysis 
of human nature and the human condition; his view of how modern 
society came to be sick, together with his diagnosis of the sickness itself; 
and, finally, Fromm’s vision of the good life and of the good society. 


Atall bookstores $6.50 
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adults, but such facts as these have little 
or nothing to do with the determination of 
institutional goals or with the identification 
of the particular services which should be 
maintained by an institution for the 
achievement of its goals. 
James R. Morton 
Dean 
University of Alabama 


BERNARD BAILYN. Education in the Form- 


ing of American Society: Needs and 
Opportunities for Study. Pp. xvi, 147. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press for the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture at Wil- 
lamsburg, Virginia, 1960. $3.50. 


Bernard Bailyn’s brilliant essay, with an 
accompanying analytical Bibliography, ad- 
dresses itself to a little known part of the 
history of education, the American colonial 
period. It is.his thesis that the period has 
been distorted by the historians within the 
profession of education who have written, 
not as detached scholars, but as apologists 
for present day secular public schools and 
the profession staffing them: 

Bailyn’s analysis is built upon his thor- 
ough familiarity with the general history 
and historical sources of the colonial era, 
his basic sympathy with, and respect for, 
the enterprise of schooling, and his insights 
into sociology and anthropology and their 
relation to education. The results are an 
entirely fresh view of the roots of Ameri- 
can education and a clearer notion of the 
processes by which the public school was 
eventually singled out. to be the dominant 
institution of education. 

The colonial. school is not presented—as 
has been done hitherto—as basic to the 


subsequent development of public educa- ° 


tion, but as a fragment of the total process 
of cultural transmission which went on in 
the colonial family, in the apprenticeship 
system, and in the church. It is the dis- 
integration of. these institutions, coupled 
with the economic transformation of a new 
society, that has crystallized in the interest 
of the postcolonial America in the formal 
public school and has made that school so 
dominant and so unusually sensitive to 
direct public control. ) 
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Bailyn’s essay- is not just good history; 
it is also of mterest to political scientists 
since it provides a case study of how pro- 
fessions—in a manner familiar to political 
parties—can succumb to the temptation of 
manipulating ideologies to their own ad- 
vantage. And the book has important im- 
plications for professional educators; it 
bears out the theories of those among their 
number who urge the oddly named, but’ 
important, study of the “foundations” of 
education. There should now be little 
doubt that the school’ cannot be studied 
effectively out of its social context and 
outside of the methods of the academic 
disciplines geared to this context. 

One question raised by the study belongs 
to the realm of the social sciences. So far, 
the attempts to compare the impact of 
formal schools with that of the less formal- 
ized agents of transmission of culture have 
been of necessity qualitative in character. 
Bailyn’s essay supplies proof that a his- 
torian steeped in the primary sources of 
his period will reach more accurate insights 
into this power balance than an educator 
tempted to select facts to further his pro- 
fession. The question remains whether 
some even more accurate method of ac- 
counting for these influences could not be 
devised. ` Perhaps if countless biographies, 
including even humble family diaries, were 
collected and systematically studied, we 
might derive a general quantitative measure 
of the precise degree of influence the school 
has wielded, to support further Bailyn’s 
thoughtful generalizations. 

GEORGE Z. F. BEREDAY 

Professor of Comparative Education 

Teachers College 

Columbia University 


Rocer A. FREEMAN. Financing the Public 
Schools, Volume II: Taxes for the 
Schools, Pp. xxxvii, 441. Washington, 
D. C.: The Institute for Social Science 
Research, 1960. $5.00. 


In this publication, which is a sequel to 
Freeman’s book of 1958, he expresses the 
belief that costs of education in the next 
ten years will rise faster than the Gross 
National Product. He maintains that two 
alternatives prevail. An improbable one 
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would be cutbacks in other governmental 
expenditures, and the other one would be 
higher taxes. 

According to Freeman, the cost of edu- 
cation by 1970 will be double the $12 bil- 
lion spent in 1958. The tax structure 
could withstand this increase of $12 bil- 
lion, half through normal economic growth 
and ‘half through a flat nation wide sales 
tax of one per cent, with better tax admin- 
‘istration. However, he is skeptical of 
amounts over $30 billion such as certain 
educators are advocating.- 

He hurls a challenge of “more money for 
education should be accompanied by more 
education for the money.” Few would dis- 
agree on this point, but not all would agree 
with his specific areas for major improve- 
ment. : 

The author contends that the graduated 


income tax has reached the point of dimin- 


ishing returns by stating that a flat twenty 
per cent on all taxable income equals 
eighty-seven per cent of the current yield 
from this source. He states that the real 
‘estate tax, which is the most poorly admin- 
istered tax, and the chief source of school 
revenue, constitutes only three per cent of 
all taxes. Freeman points out that the 
_ United States is virtually the only major 
nation which does not levy a broadly based 
consumption tax. 

The author goes somewhat astray from 
the title in the final chapters by discussing 
federal and state aid. Possibly this is justi- 
fiable, because he has shown that the real 
'. estate tax is capable of carrying a much 
greater load through realistic assessments 
and more homogeneous units including resi- 
dence and place of employment. 

He suggests consideration of the feasi- 
bility of having property assessed by the 
state and having taxes levied on the state 
base to local units. 

The final two chapters appear to add 
nothing new to the controversy over federal 
aid to education. Points of view are quoted 
from the time of the -inception of, the re- 
public. However, at that time present-day 
needs could not be anticipated. If Free- 
man intended this as a deterrent to federal 
aid to education, it is doubtful that he has 
. proven his point. If it was his purpose, 
howéver, to review the present tax struc- 
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ture and to evaluate various tax possibili- 
ties, then the publication is excellent. 

` The book could have been greatly en- 
hanced with an Index to identify the docu- 
mentary sources. 

This reviewer considers it worthwhile 
reading for those who must assume respon- 
sibility for the payment of services ren- 
dered by government. 

CHARLES H. BOEHM 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


FRANKLIN PATTERSON (Ed.). Tke Adoles- 
cent Citizen. (Tufts Civic Education 
Center.). Pp. x, 387. Glencoe, IIL: 
Free Press, 1960. $6.00. 


The Tufts Civic Education Center, in 
1957, began an appraisal of citizen-educa- 
tion practices in American high schools and 
an attempt to bring about a closer working 
relation between behavioral scientists and 
those engaged in citizenship education. As 
the editor states in his Preface, “At the 
secondary education level there is a basic 


need for long-range empirical’ and experi- 


mental study of ways in which the high 
school can help induct youth into full mem- 
bership in an open society. ... The meet- 
ing of this need would require the best 
efforts and close continuing collaboration 
of school people and behavioral scientists.” 
This stimulating and valuable collection of 
essays is one of the successful results 
of that project. 

Part One deals with the current state of 
affairs in the schools, with what has hap- 
pened and is happening in our high schools 
as far as citizenship is concerned. A first 
chapter by the editor establishes the per- 
spective. There follow chapters by Jean 
D. Grambs on the high school as a social 
‘institution, by Daniel W. Marshall on the 
goals of citizenship education, by Stanley 
E. Dimond, who reviews the design and 
results of a half-dozen major studies of 
programs of. education, and by the editor, 
who describes a number of representative 
programs in this country, 

Part Two contains four chapters devoted 
to reviews of materials in the behavioral 
sciences which have implications for the 
process of education for citizenship. George 
Gerbner writes on the field of mass com- 
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munications; Albert D. Ullman sketches 
the significance of sociological theory and 
data for the educational process; and Ezra 
V. Saul sets forth the relevance of psycho- 
logical data for citizenship education. The 
final chapter in this section is by Robert 
Chin, and in it he points out the need 
to use standard social-research procedures 
in studying citizenship-education programs 
and shows how this is done by giving 
designs for research on a number of aspects 
of such programs. 

Part Thrée consists of some speculative, 
and provocative, essays on what might 
develop if character education actually did 
become an important focal point of be- 
havioral science research. Nevitt Sanford 
writes from the vantage point of his ex- 
periences in his major study of the students 
and the culture at Vassar. James S. Cole- 
man draws on the experience gained in his 
study of high-school culture and student 
achievement, as he discusses the sociolo- 
gists’ contributions. Donald McNessor dis- 
cusses alternatives to traditional high- 
school-citizenship programs and suggests 
that some bold changes might be desirable. 
A final chapter by Robert M. O’Neil and 
Leonard Weiner contains the gist of the 
discussion of an earlier planning conference 
where responses were made to the essays 
in this section. 

The volume is effective in showing that 
citizenship education involves acquisition of 
attitudes and values of a fundamental kind 
and that it therefore must be viewed as an 
attempt to influence adolescent personality 
development. It is this fact which makes 
the educational programs of interest to the 
behavioral scientist and makes relevant the 
theory and data which he commands. 

This book is necessary reading for any 
person interested in beginning, altering, or 
evaluating citizenship-education programs. 
The educator will have his perspective 
broadened and his interest in the behav- 
ioral sciences sharpened; the behavioral 
scientist will learn of a number- of oppor- 
tunities for research on social structure and 
adolescent personality. 

| ORVILLE G. Brim, Jr. 
Sociologist 
Russell Sage Foundation 
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A. S. New. Summerhill: A Radical Áp- 
proach to Child Rearing. Pp. xxiv, 392. 
New York: Hart Publishing Company, 
1960. $5.75. 

Summerhill is a message that comes to 
us in America as a clarion warning. It is 
brave; it is warm; it is an attempt to 
understand the world in which the child 


-lives. Often we have been told, but seldom 


have we listened, that it is not the same 
as an adult world. The consequences of 
this message, however, might be even ' 
greater. 

For some reason, our educational prac- 
tices do not indicate that we are, or have 
been, capable of testing their theoretical 
formulations. Since John Dewey’s school 
at the University of Chicago, 1894-1904, 
save for a few scattered attempts about the 
country, there has been little inquiry into 
fundamental educational theory. A theory 
which Dewey attempted to test was 
whether there is a need for the consistency 
of means with ends. He reasoned that, if 
our political philosophy centers on the 
democratic ethic, our educational practices 
should not be so alien to its realization. 
To be sure, the educational condition of 
1900 cannot be equated with the one of 
1961. The need for an answer to this 
apparent theoretical-practical disparity still 
remains, however. 

Dewey’s early school did not effect so 
drastic a reordering of the American young- 
ster’s educational diet as is popularly 
thought. Credit for the ordering of the 
subject matter of today’s learner can be 
given rather to Erasmus and his philosophic 
disciples. When knowledge was scarce, it 
was possible to conceive of its acquisition 
as an efficient and sequential process, 
Today, in a world of abundant knowledge, 
we must ask ourselves what is of most 
worth. Children must have the oppor- 
tunity to make disciplined choices as soon 
as formal learning begins. Such freedom 
of choice needs examination today; Sum- 
merhill is the testimony of such an exami- 
nation. * 

We might possibly make a more nearly 
critical examination of Dewey’s school if 
we were to reread his Child and the Cur- 
riculum and School and Society. These 
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two books illustrate, in the first instance, 
the theoretical framework of the 1894- 
1904 experiment, and, in the second in- 
stance, an elaboration of that experiment’s 
results. We should find many similarities 
between Dewey’s early Chicago Laboratory 
School and Neill’s contemporary Summer- 
hill, In both schools we should find that 
the cognitive aspects of learning are not, 
the only ones to be considered; the affec- 
tive aspects also need nurturing. On the 
. latter aspects, at present, we do not find 
the greatest cultural and social emphasis, 
thus their neglect. As long as schools 
must be imitative, and not creative, social 
institutions, then such results will probably 
ensue. If schools are merely to reflect the 
culture, then it will follow that the very 
content which should be dealt with will 
be neglected——-especially a fuller realization 
of the democratic ethic. 

In America today we have almost twenty 
per cent of our boys and girls attending 
private and parochial schools. ‘The con- 
tention of such schools for existence must 
be that they are doing something better 
than the public schools or that they are 
reproducing their own kind. If either is 
the case, then what are they doing experi- 
mentally to develop the kind of creative 
morality which is expressed so defensibly 
by the headmaster of Summerhill, A. S. 
Neill? This creative morality can occur, 
as he illustrates it, through proper educa- 
tion.. Children in his school are encour- 
aged to quest amidst uncertainty, to test 
out the consequences of their acts, to re- 
affirm their faith in the goodness of human 
experience, and to realize the power of 
love as an energy. Most important of all— 
each child’s uniqueness is studied and 
planned for. ' 

Have we taken the time as students, 
teachers, parents, and friends of education 
to analyze an age which, increasingly prizes 
matter as ‘the center of all reality—to the 
neglect of the powerful spiritual vigor of 
feeling and thought? If we have come to 
grips with this question, have we been 
willing to probe the meanings and the con- 
sequences of these terms: self-government, 
co-education, work-play, competition and 
co-operation, love and approval, authority 
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and freedom, rewards ‘and punishments, 
manners, humor, sex, and the content of 
religious experience? A. S. Neill has 
brought his own insights and his own ob- 
servations, as well as those of others, to 
bear on the “for-now” resolution of these 
perennial concerns in child rearing. “His 
bravery of conviction and action is a con- 
temporary example of the kind of creative 
morality, an essential ingredient of the 
democratic ethic, that this reviewer feels 
America needs and wants. 
GENE D. PHILLIPS 
School of Education 
Boston University 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir: 

I have read with much interest your 
recent publication entitled Agricultural Pol- 
icy, Politics and the Public Interest, Sep- 
tember 1960, Charles M. Hardin, Special 
Editor. It seems to be a sound, useful, and 
comprehensive analysis of the present situa- 
tion so far as it applies to the United 
States. To the extent, however, that it 
deals with underdeveloped countries, as 
several articles do, it seems to me to devote 
far less attention to agricultural research 
than its importance warrants. 

The need for a more productive agri- 
culture in underdeveloped countries is 
clearly recognized by several authors. This 
is to be achieved, apparently, through edu- 
cation and technical advice, including agri- 
cultural extension. But it seems to be 
overlooked that effective education, so far 
as it relates to agriculture, depends on 
sound, applicable information, which, in 
many of these countries, simply does not 
exist. The “suspicion” which Dr. Johnson 
mentions (p. 55) could well be due, in 
part at least, to recommendations that are 
not sound or are not practically useful. 
I know from my own experience that such 
is the case in one country the United States 
has tried to help, and the published record 
indicates that there are others. 

Both Dr. Kellogg (p. 34) and Dr. John- 
son (p. 56) point out that improved tech- 
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nology cannot easily be transferred from 
one country to another. Frequently, as 
Dr. Kellogg states, “suggestions for changes 
are not predictions but rather highly un- 
certain gambles.” Yet, attempts to trans- 
fer techniques and practices developed in 
the United States to other countries with 
very different climates, soils, and econo- 
mies continue to be made, based solely on 
experience in the United States. This is 
so. because, without research in the coun- 
tries in which they are to be used—or 
without information from the more expen- 
sive trial-and-error methods in those coun- 
tries—there is no other way. 

It is a striking fact that those countries 
that have been most successful in improv- 
ing their agriculture are those with exten- 
sive agricultural research organizations. 
Two of the most conspicuous examples are 
the United States and Japan. The role of 
agricultural research in the United States 
is too well known to merit comment here. 
Japan has an even more extensive organi- 
zation in relation to her area of cultivated 
land. Her first agricultural experiment 
station was established in 1874, one year 
earlier than the first such station in the 
United States. Results have been as phe- 
nomenal as in the United States, one im- 
portant difference, however, being that 
Japan needs all she produces. 

Agricultural research in underdeveloped 
countries need not be unduly expensive. 
There is little or no need for intricate 
experimental designs or for complex sta- 
tistical analysis of data, such as have been 
- emphasized in the United States and in 
some other countries. So-called basic re- 
search can be deferred. What is most 
needed is simple, carefully planned experi- 
mentation, geared to the practical problems 
of immediate importance, which presum- 
ably can be easily and promptly solved, and 
continued long enough and conducted at 
enough places to insure dependable results. 
This, of ccurse, does not mean that eco- 
nomics, education, and agricultural exten- 
sion should be neglected, merely that agri- 
cultural research be recognized as a neces- 
sary and integral part of the whole program. 
Until this is done, suggested improvements 
will be no better than “highly uncertain 
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gambles,” farmers will be reluctant to adopt 
them, and progress will be slow. 
Sincerely yours, 
S. C. SALMON 
Agricultural Research Service, 
United States Department of 
Agriculture, Retired 
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